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phone 


at  Basra  suburbs 


By  Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  agencies 

TEHERAN .  —  •  Iran  announced 
yesterday  that  its  troops  were  within 
500  metres  of  the  suburbs  of  die 
southern  Iraqi  city  of  Basra;  which 
has  long  been  a  coveted  Iranian 
target.  •••’■■  •  -i  •- 

A  military  comnnmiqoE  reported 
-by  the'  national  news  agency  Ima .. 
.said  two  islands  near  Basra  were 
captured  yesterday  after  heavy  fight¬ 
ing. 

Teheran  radio  said  Iranian  forces 
were  positioned  opposite  a  pet¬ 
rochemical  complex,  believed  lobe 
3  fertilizer  plant  winch  has  been 
closed  for  sometime. 

It  said  two  Iraqi  battalions  bad 
been. wiped  out,  two  brigades  badly 
mauled  and  the  command  beadquar-  - 
ters  of  two  other  brigades  oveiTDD  in 
the  assault  on  the  two  islands. 

On  the  central  front,  where  the 
Iranian  regular  array  launched  a  ; 
smaller  offensive  north  of  Sumar, 
two  Iraqi  belicopteis  were  shot  down 
and  1,000  Iraqi  troops  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  a  two-pronged  attack 
the  previous  night,  the  communique 
said. 

Ima  added  that  Iraq  used  chemic¬ 


al  weapons  against  Iranian  lines  on 
the  Sumar.  battlefield,  injuring 
several  soldiers. 

Iran  reportedly  also  sent  its  war¬ 
planes  to'  bomb  military  and  econo¬ 
mic  installations  in  Aqra  in  northern 
Iraq  and  Ali-Sharghi  southeast  of 
Baghdad,  as  .well  as  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  on  the  southern  front;  the  radio 
said. 

While  denying  the  extent  of  Ira¬ 
nian  gains,  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein  held  a  10-hour  meeting  of 
bis  top  army  commanders. 

Iraqi  planes  reportedly  flew  dose 
to  300  sorties  over  Iran  yesterday. 

The  day-long  raids  by  waves  of 
Iraqi  fighter-bombers  was  the  fier¬ 
cest  blitz  in  the  recent  sharp  escala¬ 
tion  of  the  ax-year-old  war. 

Iraqi  field  commanders  yesterday 
repeated  previous  statements  that 
their  forces  had  stopped  the  Iranian 
advance  towards  Basra,  destroying 
or  putting  out  of  action  about  10 
revolutionary  guards  divisions. 

The  Iranians  claimed  their  forces 
had  fired  four  missiles  into  Basra, 
which  was  also  being  pounded  by 
artillery.  Western  diplomats  in 
Baghdad  reported  that  many  civi¬ 
lians  were  fleeing  the  battered  dty. 


But  Iraq  denied  Iran's  claims  and 
said  the  Iranians  were  still  pinned 
down  in  a  25-square-kilometre 
bridgehead  around  Fish  Lake. 

Baghdad  maintained  that  Iranian 
claims  to  have  captured  the  chain  of 
islands  were  “unfounded  and  meant 
to  cover  up  their  defeat.” 

Iran's  speaker  Ali  Akbar  Rafsan- 
jani  has  announced  that  the  assault 
on  Basra  is  not  aimed  at  seizing  but 
at  “destroying  Iraq's  war  machine'' 
so  that  “grounds  will  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  destiny-making  move” 
to  defeat  the  Iraqi  army  and  topple 
President  Hussein. 

The  Pentagon  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  direct  military  assist- . 
ance  to  Iraq  in  the  event  of  Iran 
occupying  Basra,  according  to  an 
unconfirmed  report  in  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  magazine  Der  Spiegel. 

However,  Secretary  of  State 
George-  Shultz  said  on  television 
yesterday  that  Washington  was  not 
taking  sides  in  the  war. 

Western  analysts  estimate  that  the 
Iranians  have  suffered  some  40,000 
casualties  since  December  24.  and 
the  well-entrenched  Iraqis  around 
10,000. 


Hospital  workers  strike  today 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI 
and  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Food  will  not  be  prepared  and 
wards  .wfll  go  nndeaned  attbe  coun¬ 
try’s  33  governmental  hospitals  to¬ 
day  as  then-  10,000  administrative 
and  maintenance  workers  strike  this 
morning.- 

They  are  culling  for  their  salaries 
and  work  conditions  to  be  aligned 
with  those  of  Kupai  Hofim  Clatit 
hospital  workers,  and  are  demanding 
assurances  that  they  will  not  be  the 
victims  of  personnel  cuts  by  the 
Health  Ministry. 

The  strike  wifi  also  mean  that  so 
oxygen  tanks  wfll  be  filled,  laundry 
washed  or  repairs  carried  onL 
However,  the  deputy  chairmanof 
the  administrative  mid  maintenance 
workers,  Meshe  Avgosh,  said  at.  a 
press  conference  yesterday:  “We 
don’t  want  anyone  to  £e  because  of 
this.  IF  something  goes  wrong  with 
the  oxygen  system  or  electricity  and 


lives  are  in  danger,  the  hospital  man¬ 
agement  will  discuss  it  with  ns  and 
we’fl  aflow  them  to  call  in  an  outside 
contractor.” 

The  Health  Ministry  sent  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  directors  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  hospitals  yesterday,  instructing 
them  to  evacuate  non-critical  pa¬ 
tients,  postpone  elective  surgery  and 
shut  outpatient  clinics. 

Informal  meetings  were  held  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  workers 
and  the  new  ministry  director- 
general  Dr.  Dov  Golan  yesterday, 
but  no  progress  was  reported. 

MeanwhBe,  the  organization  of 
government  doctors  rescinded  its 
threat  to  strike  tomorrow  after  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister .  Nissim  promised 
yesterday ‘to  meet  with  them.  They 
are  protesting  against  cuts  in  the 


The  workers  showed  the  press  pay 
sfipsto  prove  that  Knpat  Hofim  staf¬ 
fers  received  two  ©r  threetimes  more 


money  than  they  did  for  doing  the 
same  jobs. 

The  dispute  goes  back  to  1972 
when  a  committee  was  set  up  to 
achieve  parity  between  hospital 
workers  in  the  government  sector 
and  in  Knpat  Hofim. 

The  committee  has  been  paralyzed 
for  the  past  year,  Avgosh  said,  and 
when  they  finally  met  last  week  the 
only  offer  the  employers  made  was  to 
lower  Knpat  Hofim  salaries  rather 
than  raise  government  workers’  pay. 

“The  entire  cut  of  almost  600  jobs 
[because  of  the  reduced  budget]  will 
(all  on  our  backs  because  agreements 
with  doctors  and  nurses  prevent 
them  from  cutting  jobs  in  those  sec¬ 
tors,”  Avgosh  explained. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  bright  spot  on 
the  horizon  is  that  the  2,800  hospital 
doctors  have  postponed  their  one-day 
strike,  called  for  tomorrow,  as  the 
Finance  Mhdstry  has  agreed  to  meet 
with  them. 


\  >  Man  found  with  petrol  bombs 


Capital’s  police 
guard  against 
revenge  actions 


Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev,  accompanied  by  Jerusalem  District 
police  commander  Yosef  Yehudai,  yesterday-  visits  the  scene  of 
Saturday  night’s  stabbing  of  the  Ohayon  brothers.  ( Dan  Landau ) 

Deadlock  in  talks  on 
Kupat  Holim  funding 


-JerusatemBestStdR!  -- 

The  owner  of  an  Israeli  company 
that  exports  security  «xperfise  last 
night  denied  a  Reuters  report  that 
his  company  was  involved  is  secret 
Israeli  arms  sales  to  the  Contras  via 
Honduras. 

“We  arc  a  security  firm,  not  arms 
salesmen,”;  said  Leo  Gleser,  co¬ 
owner  of  International  Security  and 
Defence  Systems,  winds  markets 
VIP  and  installation  protection  to 
countries  arid  corporations. 

In  its  report  yesterday,  Reuters 
quoted  unidentified  Honduran  milit¬ 
ary  sources  as  saying  that  two  former 
IDF  officers  living  in  Honduras 
helped  arrange  secret  Israeli  arms 
shipments  to  the  Contras. 


The  sources,  who  insisted  on 
anonymity,  said  that  Emil  Sa’ada, 
Vho  operates  a  melon  growinefann 
called  Acensa  and  Shemesfa 
AgjFOtech,  and  Yehuda  Leitner,  an 
ISDS  employee,  were  middlemen  in 
dating  back  to  1984  which 
involved  the  arms  shipments. 

However,  in  the  news  agency  re¬ 
port,  Leitner  denied  the  allegations 
and  Sa’ada  said  they  were  lies.  “I 
believe  I  am  being  scapegoated  by 
arms  deqieis  who  want  to  damage 
my  reputation,”  Leitner  said,  ne 
also  said  he  worked  for  Sa'ada,  but 
Sa’ada  claimed  Leitner  was  not  on 
Agrotecb’s  payroll.  ISDS  confirmed 
that  LeitneT  is  their  employee. 

Israeli  sources  last  night  told  The 


Jerusalem  Post  that  the  Honduran 
accusations  and  the  Reuters  report 
“may  be  due  to  rivalry  among  sever¬ 
al  arms  dealers  and  CIA  interests  in 
Central  America,  including  Marcus 
Katz,”  a  Mexican-Israeli  with  exten¬ 
sive  contacts  both  in  the  Israeli  milit¬ 
ary  industries  and  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  governments. 

A  well-informed  Israeli  source 
said  that  the  CIA  has  financed  sever¬ 
al  American  companies  that  act  as 
conduits  for  CIA  arms  deals  to  the 
Contras,  and  that  the  pressure  on  the 
CIA  over  the  Iranscam  and  Contras 
bank  account  deal  has  resulted  in 
attempts  by  various  organizations 
involved  there  to  seek  ways  to  “low¬ 
er  the  heat  on  them.” 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Treasury  and  the  Histadrut 
failed  yesterday  to  reach  agreement 
in  the  negotiations  over  funding  for 
Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  leaving  in  doubt 
the  signing  of  the  package  deal  be¬ 
tween  the  government,  the  labour 
federation  and  the  private  sector 
ermlovers.  .... 

Finance  Minister  Mosht:  Nissim 
met  last  night  with  Histadrut 
secretary-general  Yisrael  Kessar, 
but  the  two  failed  to  reach  accord  on 
the  NIS  150  million  which  the  His¬ 
tadrut  is  demanding  for  Kupat 


Holim.  Kessar  told  reporters  he 
would  meet  Nissim  again  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Kessar  said  he  had  not  yet  signed 
the  package  deal  because  the  triads 
for  the  Histadrut  health  fund  were 
“part  and  parcel  of  the  accord.” 

Nissim  said  after  the  meeting  he 
would  not  deviate  from  the  March 
*986  "■'T'ord  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  Kupat  Holim.  He  said  be 
expected  Kessar  would  eventually 
sign  the  package  deal,  and  that  wage 
earners  would  forgo  the  first  2.7 
percentage  points  of  the  next  cost- 
of-living  allowance. 


Irish  cool  on  compensation 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Israel’s  offer  of  compensation  to 
the  family  of  the  Irish  IJniffi  soldier 
accidentally  killed  by  IDF  gunners  In 
South  Lebanon  earlier  this  week  was 
not  “received  with  enthusiasm”  by 
the  Irish  government,  sources  said 
yesterday. 

The  sources  said  that  the  offer  was 
conveyed  to  the  Irish  during  Ambass- 
dor  Yehuda  Avner’s  visit  to  Dublin 
last  week  but  the  Irish,  angry  over 


the  killing,  were  neither  mollified  nor 
happy.  The  sources  suggested  that 
the  family  might  even  turn  down  the 
compensation,  which  was  described 
by  officials  as  “reasonable  but  not 
extravagant.” 

Tbe  sum  offered  is  understood  to 
be  substantially  smaller  than  that 
paid  to  the  families  of  the  victims  of 
the  USS  Liberty,  which  was  strafed 
by  Israeli  jets  during  tbe  Six  Day 
War. 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
and  HERB  KEINON 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Jerusalem  was  described  by 
police  sources  as  “tensely  quiet" 
last  night  as  large  forces  of  Bor¬ 
der  Police  continued  to  guard 
against  possible  acts  of  revenge 
following  Saturday  night's  stab¬ 
bing  of  A  vi  and  SbaJom  Ohayon. 

A  30-year-old  Kiryat  Yovel  resi¬ 
dent  carrying  five  Molotov  cocktails 
was  arrested  in  a  field  between  the 
Musrara  neighbourhood,  where  the 
Ohayons  live,  and  Damascus  Gate. 
Late  last  night  police  were  searching 
for  two  men,  possible  accomplices  of 
the  arrested  man.  who  escaped  from 
the  area. 

Meanwhile,  the  FLO  yesterday 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  stab¬ 
bing  of  the  Ohayon  brothers.  In  an 
unusually  detailed  statement  issued 
through  the  Tunis-based  Palestine 
News  Agency,  the  spokesman  of  the 
PLO's  Supreme  Military  Command 
described  the  victims  as  “agents  of 
Israeli  intelligence.” 

Jhe  spokesman  said:  “A  number 
of  agents  of  Israeli  intelligence  inter¬ 
cepted  a  Palestinian  fighting  unit, 
assigned  to  a  mission  in  occupied 
Jerusalem,  and  tried  to  arrest  some 
of  its  members.  The  Palestinian  unit 
members  stabbed  two  of  the  agents 
and  one  of  them  received  serious 
injuries.” 

Police  last  night  found  an  lS-year- 
old  Arab  who  had  disappeared  ear¬ 
lier  after  a  confrontation  with  Jewish 
youths  in  Musrara.  He  was  taken  to 
hospital,  where  he  was  treated  for 
head  wounds  and  released. 

A  police  source  said  that  “all  in  all 
the  situation  is  calm,  especially  when 
compared  to  previous  incidents.” 

Police  have  not  yet  traced  the  two 
suspects  who  stabbed  the  Ohayon 
brothers  near  Damascus  Gate  inside 
the  Old  City  at  5:30  p.m.  Saturday. 
The  knives  used  in  die  attack  have 
also  not  been  found. 

All  of  the  50  Arabs  who  were 
rounded  up  near  the  scene  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  have  been  released.  Sever¬ 
al  of  them  had  been  attacked  as  they 
made  their  way  back  to  the  Old  City  . 

Senior  defence  sources  said  last 
night  that  the  spate  of  recent  attacks 
in  the  capital  did  not  appear  to  be 
part  of  a  coordinated  campaign. 
They  noted  that  the  attacks  were 
apparently  carried  ont  by  rival  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  visited 
wounded  Avi  Ohayon  at  Bikur 
Holim  hospital  yesterday  morning. 
Ohayon’s  mother  and  aunt  com¬ 
plained  to  Shamir.  “Are  we  not 
ailowed_tojive  in  our  own  country? 
The  Arabs  a^e  allowed  to  roam  free¬ 


ly  in  our  stores  and  they  do  not  get 
stabbed.  But  when  we  go  to  their 
places,  we  get  stabbed." 

Shamir  tried  to  placate  the  irate 
relatives  and  said,  “It  happens  be¬ 
cause  we  are  Jews." 

The  head  of  Bikur  Holim's  surgic¬ 
al  department.  Dr.  Moshe  Dudai.' 
said  that  Ohayon  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital  tomor¬ 
row.  Dudai  said  that  it  was  “a  mira¬ 
cle"  that  vital  arteries  had  not  been 
harmed. 

Ohayon’s  brother,  17-year-old 
Shalom,  is  recuperating  at  Shaare 
Zedek’s  intensive  care  unit,  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation  on  Saturday  night. 
Shalom  was  stabbed  deeply  in  the 
neck  and  needed  several  blood 
transfusions.  His  condition  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  "stable.” 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  between 
Jerusalem  city  councilmen  and  the 
government’s  special  Ministerial 
Committee  on  Jerusalem,  which  was 
scheduled  before  the  stabbings. 
Jerusalem  mayor  Teddy  Koltek 
praised  the  residents  of  Musrara 
who,  he  said,  “learned  the  lesson  of 
the  Shmuei  Hanavi  neighbourhood 
and  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  res¬ 
traint."  The  Shmuei  Hanavi  area 
was  the  focal  point  of  Jewish  vio¬ 
lence  against  Arabs  following  the 
Old  City  murder  of  yeshiva  student 
Eliahu  Amedi. 

According  to  Police  Minister 
Haim  Bar-Lev.  more  policemen 
have  been  patrolling  the  Old  City 
since  the  Amedi  murder  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Earlier,  Bar-Lev  rejected  charges 
that  the  police  had  not  been  present 
during  the  time  of  the  attack,  saying 
that  two  border  police  patrols  had 
been  in  the  area. 

Bar-Lev  said  that  the  police  was 
keeping  an  eye  both  on  the  Old  City 
and  on  Musrara  neighbourhood  “so 
that  our  own  e-Aitc mists  help 
the  terrorists  achieve  their  aims.” 

The  East  Jerusalem  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  decided  to  issue  a 
proclamation  today  condemning  all 
acts  of  violence.  But  sources  in  the 
municipality  expressed  displeasure 
at  the  lack  of*a  clear  cut  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  terrorist  attack  in 
East  Jerusalem. 

East  Jerusalem  merchant  Nasser 
Abu  Sneineh  S3id  that  business 
yesterday  was  suffering  and  that  it 
usually  takes  about  a  month  to  re¬ 
cover  after  any  violent  incident. 
"Bui  Jews  are  not  the  only  ones 
afraid  of  coming  to  the  Old  City- 
Look  around  you.  there  are  not 
many  Arabs  either.  They  are  also 
afraid;  afraid  that  if  there  is  another 
incident  they  will  be  attacked  or 
called  in  for  questioning.” 


Condolence  visits  to  the  distinguished  philanthropist 

;  -  JOSEPH  GRUSS  r*n 

who  is  mourning  the  passing  of  his  wife 

CAROLINE  n 

must  be  limited  to  toe  hours  of  330  to  6:00  p.m. 
and.  not  as  advertised  yesterday. 

He  is  sitting  shiva  at  the  Kfng  David  Hotel. 

Tlie  public  is  asked  to  refrain  from  visiting  at 
other  hours  dtie  to  the  state  of  his  health. 

TYie  Organizing  Committee 


KAMENITZER  YESHIVA  OF  JERUSALEM 

deeply  mourns  the  passing  of 

CAROLINE  GRUSS  n*s 

Our  since  rest  condotenceslo 
MR  JOSEPH  GRUSS 
ANDH1SFAMILY  - 


Rabbi  Qsher  Uchtstein 


Rabbi YitzchokSchelner 


Roshei  Yeshiva 


Sharon  backer  is  head 
of  Investment  Centre 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Industry  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
yesterday  appointed  Oded  Shamir, 
one  of  his  close  political  aides,  to  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Investment 
Centre  and  announced  his  intention 
to  appoint  a  second  aide  as  deputy 
director-general  of  his  ministry. 

In  tbe  last  few  months  Sharon  has 
appointed  a  number  of  his  suppor¬ 
ters  to  senior  posts  in  the  Industry 
Ministry  and  government  bodies  and 
corporations  under  bis  authority. 

Oded  Shamir  will  replace  veteran 
civil  servant  and  ministry  acting 
director-general  Yoram  Belizovsky, 
who  was  officially  appointed  minis¬ 
try  director-general. 

The  Industry  Ministry  announced 
that  Yisrael  Katz,  another  Sharon 
political  aide,  would  be  appointed 
Beiizovsky’s  deputy.  Katz  was  in¬ 
volved  in  internal  Herat  strife  in  past 
months  and  was  one  of  the  main 
organizers  of  the  recent  pro-Sharon 
meeting  of  Herat  members. 

Asher  WaSfish  adds: 

MKs  from  three  different  par¬ 
liamentary  factions  asked  Attorney- 
General  Yosef  Harish  yesterday  to 


To  the  eminent  philanthropist 
Friend  of  Bikur  Choiim  Hospital,  Jerusalem 

Mr.  JOSEPH  GRUSS 

Sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  your  dear  wife,  the  righteous 


CAROLINE 


rrs; 


May  you  find  consolation  in  the  continuation  of 
your  good  deeds  and  in  building  Jerusalem. 


The  Management 

Bikur  Choiim  Hospital,  Jerusalem 


rale  on  whether  two  senior  civil 
servants  from  the  Likud's  Herat 
wing  violated  civil  service  discipline 
by  planning  to  plant  Herat  stalwarts 
in  as  many  government  departments 
as  possible. 

MKs  Uzi  Baram  (Alignment). 
Yitzhak  Artzi  (Alignment)  and  Dedi 
Zucker  (Citizens  Rights  Movement) 
cited  last  week's  meeting  of  Jeru¬ 
salem's  Herat  party  branch,  in  which 
Yitzhak  Kedmi.  assistant  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commissioner,  and  Tzahi 
Hanegbi.  head  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Bureau,  took  an  active  part. 

The  meeting  was  reported  in  the 
Jenialem  weekly  paper  Kol  Ha'ir. 

-  One  veteran  Herat  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter  told  The  Jerusalem  Posr.  “Uzi 
Baram’s  complaint  is  phoney. 
Baram’s  Labour  Party  first  estab¬ 
lished  the  tradition  of  ‘jobs  for  the 
boys/  and  Labour  set  up  party  cells 
in  almost  all  the  ministries. 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  people  like 
Dan  Meridor  to  call  for  moderation, 
but  he's  a  Knesset  member  and  not 
everybody  can  be  a  Knesset  mem¬ 
ber.  Our  younger  party  members 
want  to  make  their  mark  as  econom¬ 
ists,  administrators  or  engineers  in 
government  service,  and  they  want 
to  translate  their  ideological  beliefs 
into  practical  action.  So  we  have  to 
help  them  get  ahead,  in  a  sensible 
manner,”  the  veteran  Herat  minis¬ 
ter  said. 


Kindergartens  to 
dose  early  today 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Kindergartens  will  send  children 
borne  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  as  the  Histadrut 
Teachers’  Union  demonstrates  the 
effect  education  budget  cuts  may 
have  in  the  coming  school  year . 

The  steps  are  part  of  an  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  Knesset  from  approv¬ 
ing  the  cuts,  the  union’s  secretaiy- 
ge acral  Yitzhak  Wclber  told  Israel 
Radio  yesterday. 


Buy  Whatever  You  Like 
-in  10  instalments  and  More 


The  1987  Novelty 

From  now  on  —  available  ro 
everyone  —  a  unique  personal 
account,  providing  an  agreed 
amount  of  additional  "revolving1 
credit  for  an  absolutely 
ilnresrricred  period  / 

DISCOUNT  DISCOUNT 

Ir  places  at  your  disposal  an  It  makes  you  perfectly 

endlessly  renewable  amounr  of  independent  of  "easy-payment" 

credit,  up  to  a  fixed  agreed  ceiling,  plans  chat  any  shop  or  other 


■fir) 


Whatever,  or  wherever,  you  buy*.  Whatever  you  buy,  you'll  be 


you  will  be  able  ro  pay  for  it  in 
instalments ,  simply  repaying 
each  month  10%  of  the  total 
credit  you've  used  up,  until  the 
end  of  that  month. 


It  is  YOU  that  decides  how  much 
of  your  available  credit  to  use. 


enterprise  may  offer  you. 


entitled  to  all  the  reductions  and 
benefits  that  normally  go  along 
with  a  "cash"  purchase,  even 
though  you’re  getting  long-term 
credit! 

Your  Extra  credit  could  be  at  your 
disposal  today! 

Visit  your  Israel  Discount  Bank 
branch  to  obtain  it. 


*  From  NIS-  100  upwards. 


Dl  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  fair  to  partly  cloudy 
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Teen  ager  in 
critical  state 
after  abortion 


SAT  AD  (I  tint).  -  A  pregnant  teen¬ 
ager  is  fighting  for  her  life  after  an 
attempted  abortion  allegedly  per- 
formed  by  a  retired  doctor.  The 
17-year-old,  who  is  in  her  seventh 
week  of  pregnancy,  was’ reportedly 
earlier  tinned  away  by  a  local  abor¬ 
tion  dime. 

On  the  advice  of  a  co-worker  at  a 
local  cafe,  the  woman  went  to  the 
local  clinic,  bat  the  doctor  there 
apparently  refrised  to  treat  her  and 
referred  her  krius-  friend,  a  retired 
doctor  who  performed  abortions  in 
his  home. 

Shortly  after  being  iqjected  with 
an  anesthetic,  she  had  convulsions 
and  stopped  breathing.  The  doctor 
summoned  an  ambulance  and  she 
was  taken  to  the  local  hospital,  where 
her  condition  was  described  as  critic¬ 
al. 


File  against 
newsman  dosed 


The  Jerusalem  district  attorney 
has  decided  to  close  the  file  on  the 
Jerusalem  correspondent  of  the 
London  Evening  Standard ,  Bernard 
Josephs.  He  had  been  suspected  of 
violating  censorship  by  sending  the 
story  that  was  published  in  London 
about  Mordechai  Vanunu's  allega¬ 
tion  that  he  was  abducted  by  Israeli 
agents  in  Rome. 

Vanunu  wrote  this  message  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  flashed  it  to 
reporters  through  a  van  window 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  District  Court  six  weeks  ago. 
The  censor  banned  publication  of 
the  message,  but  the  following  day  it 
was  printed  in  the  Standard. 

The  Standard  editor.  John  Leese, 
said  the  story  came  "from  an  entirely 
different  source  and  was  compiled  in 
London.” 


Sharansky  receives 
Golda  Meir  award 


Natan  (Anatoly)  Sharansky  was 
one  of  35  recipients  of  the  Golda 
Meir  Scholarship  Fund  presented 
last  night  at  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  scholarship  will  allow  Shar¬ 
ansky  to  resume  his  academic  re¬ 
search.  interrupted  by  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sharansky  spoke  at  the  ceremony, 
which  was  attended  by  Defence 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  (Itim) 


BOMB  AND  FOREIGN  MEWS 

‘Peace  desk’  for  Foreign  Ministry 
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By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Fast  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
■A  new  peace  "desk”  is  being  set 
“patthe  Foreign  Ministry,  reflecting 
the  thinking  of  director-general  for 
political  affairs.  Yossi  Beilin,  who 
believes  the  ministry's  main  task 
should  be  the  search  for  peace. 

Speaking  yesterday  to  diplomatic 
correspondents  in  Jerusalem,  Beilin 
said  that  the  ministry  should  be  “a 
ministry  for  peace,”  with  a  hasbara 
(propaganda)  policy  to  suit. 

Beilin  said  that  the  new  unit  -  to 
be  established  in  the  ministry’s  re¬ 
search  division  -  would  focus  on 
peace  and  sift  through  utterances 
and  gestures  made  in  the  Arab  world 
whose  purport  was  or  could  be  paci¬ 
fic-  He  said  that  the  budgets  of  other 
ministry  units  would  be  trimmed  to 
finance  the  peace  desk,  and  added 
that  the  division  would  be  reinforced 
by  a  handful  of  personnel  from  out¬ 
side  the  ministry. 

Beilin  met  last  week  with  Aipac 
leaders  and  asked  them  to  adopt  a 
more  “moderate"  stance  in  their 
pro-Israel  lobbying  and  propaganda. 
He  told  them  to  stress  Israel’s  strug¬ 
gle  for  peace  rather  than  Arab  recal¬ 
citrance  and  belligerence,  and  noted 


that  Steve  Rosen,  the  director  of  if  Israel  was  selling  aims  to  South 
Aipac’s  research  department,  Africa,  be  said, 
emerged  from  the  meeting  “on hap-  Distinguishing  between  economic 
py.  and  cultural  ties  and  the  military 

At  yesterday’s  briefing,  Beilin  sphere,  Beilin  indicated  that  Israel 
also  said,  “there  is  a  great  desire  in  would  only  act,  if  at  all,  regarding 


(the  U.S.)  Congress"  that  Israel  fol¬ 
low  the  Western  European  and 
American  lead  in  imposing  sanctions 
on  South  Africa. 


Israel's  relations  with  South  Afri¬ 
ca  are  currently  under  “basic  re¬ 
view,”  he  said.  However,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  give  details  about  the 
tion  paper  recently  produced  by 
ministry  experts  on  possible  sanc¬ 
tions  Israel  could  impose.  The  paper 
was  submitted  to  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  and  Foreign  Minister  Peres 
last  week. 


Beilin,  who  returned  at  the 
weekend  from  three  days  of  talks  in 
Washington  with  U.S.  congressional 
leaders  and  administration  officials. 
said  that  “all  the  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen”  he  had  met  bad  raised  the 
issue  of  South  Africa  -  “not  neces¬ 
sarily  as  the  major  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  but  raised  by  all  in  our  meet¬ 
ings.” 

The  Americans  had  not  asked  him 


the  alleged  Israeli-South  African  de¬ 
fence  relationship,  after  Congress 
submits  its  report  to  Che  administra¬ 
tion  in  April.  The  report  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  countries  enjoying  American  aid 
who  have  a  military  sales  rela¬ 
tionship  with  South  Africa.  Hie  im- 
£  plied  threat  is  that  anyone  con¬ 
tinuing  to  sell  arms  to  South  Africa 
might  suffer  a  cut-off  of  American 
aid. 

Beilin  said  that  the  administration 
will  have  six  months  after  the  report 
is  submitted  to  study  its  findings  — 
during  which  time  Israel  can  “act,  if 
it  becomes  necessary.” 

Recent  foreign  press  reports  have 
stated  that  a  number  of  Israeli  arms 
systems  -  including  Gabriel  sea-to- 
sea  missiles  and  the  avionics  of  Kfir 
fighter  planes  -  are  produced  under 
licence  by  South  Africa.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  such  a  “licence  rela¬ 
tionship'’  will  be  treated  by  Congress 
as  equivalent  to  an  arms  export  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Pretoria. 


Levy:  IDF  strengthens  the  SLA 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  South  Lebanese 
Army's  recent  setbacks  have  not  led 
the  IDF  to  seek  alternative  means  of 
protecting  Israel's  northern  border  , 
from  terrorist  incursions.  Chief  of 
Genera]  Staff  Rav  Aluf  Moshe  Levy 
said  here  yesterday. 

Levy  told  reporters  at  Beit  Soko¬ 
lov  that  the  IDF  had  instead  sent 
more  regular  troops  and  equipment 
to  build  up  the  SLA  in  Southern 
Lebanon. 

Levy  acknowledged  that  the  large 
□umber  of  attacks  on  the  SLA  had 
created  a  problem.  Initial  SLA  suc¬ 
cesses  in  counter  attacks  had  only  led 
to  more  attacks.  He  estimated  that 
some  300  of  the  SLA’S  2,000-man 
force  had  quit  recently,  adding  that 
these  numbers  were  telling  because 
they  mostly  involved  soldiers  in 


front-line  positions 

Some  deserters  had  excused  them¬ 
selves  by  saying  they  had  to  attend 
funerals,  but  others  had  disapeared 
without  giving  explanations.  Levy 
said. 

The  manpower  shortage  had 
already  forced  commanders  to  with¬ 
draw  troops  from  front-line  posi¬ 
tions.  They  were  now  considering 
closing  permanently  a  few  of  the 
SLA’s  positions. 

However,  the  combat  skills  of  the 
remaining  fighters  reportedly  leave  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

In  tbe  past  week,  176  Lebanese 
joined  the  SLA;  but  Levy  said  most 
of  them  were  soldiers  who  had  de¬ 
serted  and  subsequently  changed 
their  minds. 

The  force  in  the  Druse-populated 
area  had  suffered  several  setbacks  in 
the  past  when  some  of  their  positions 


First  Wallenberg  prizes  awarded  at  TAU 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -The  first  annual 
Raoul  Wallenberg  prizes  for  human 
rights  and  history  were  awarded 
yesterday  at  Tel  Aviv  University. 

The  prizes,  worth  $1,000  each, 
were  awarded  to  law  school  graduate 
Dafha  Shraga,  who  is  completing  a 
doctorate  in  Geneva,  and  to  history 
graduate  Avihu  Ronen,  who  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  doctorate  at  Tel  Aviv 
University. 

Swedish  Ambassador  Swen  Hird- 
man  participated  in  the  awards  cere¬ 
mony,  .  organized’  Jby  /the  “ — —  ‘ 
Israel  Friendship  Society. 


Wallenberg  was  arrested  by  the 
Soviets  on  January  17,  1945.  As  a 


Swedish  diplomat  during  World  War 
II.  he  helped  to  save  tens  of 
thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews  from 
the  concentration  camps.  Although 
the  Soviets  say  that  Wallenberg  died 
in  prison,  some  believe  be  is  still 
alive. 

One  of  these  is  Effim  Mushinsky. 
the  former  KGB  officer  who 
arrested  Wallenberg  in  1945  in 
Budapest  and  transferred  him  to 
Moscow.  Mushinsky,  who  served  in 
a  KGB  counter-intelligence  unit 
.Sweden-  -  during  the  war,  came  tq'.IsrzlfeFin 
1965.  and  has  recently  published  a 


book  containing  letters  and  material 
on  Wallenberg. 


* 
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KJRYAT  SANZ  LANIADO  HOSPITAL 

We  share  with  our  friend  and  benefactor 
Mr.  JOSEPH  GRUSS 
and  his  children 

their  painful  grief  on  the  sad  loss  of 
a  beloved  wife  and  mother 


CAROLINE 

atrue^mnnwK 

vtarrm  ps  titq  nan*  arw  m pan 

American  Friends  of  Kiryat  Sanz  Laniado  Hospital 
Isaac  Wolf,  President  Sidney  Greenwald,  Chairman 


The  Israel  Board  of  Directors 
Executive  of  Tesler  School  of  Nursing 
Executive  of  Beit  Avraham  Chronic  Disease  Facility 


Akiva  Lewinsky 

Treasurer  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  the  World  Zionist  Organization 


extends  sincerest  condolences  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  GRUSS  and  his  children 
on  the  death  of  their  wife  and  mother 


CAROLINE 


a  most  generous  benefactor  to  the 
people  of  Israel. 


THE  WIZO  MOVEMENT 

deeply  mourns  the  passing  of 


CAROLINE  GRUSS  > 


a  great  builder  of  UJA  Women's  Divisions  and 
benefactor  to  children,  youth  and  women  in  Israel. 


We  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 


were  occupied,  but  Levy  said  be  did 
not  feel  that  “we  have  had  a  problem 
there  recently.”  A  sort  of  modus 
vivendi  emerged,  and  “they  had 
found  their  own  balance." 

“They  didn't  get  that  excited  over 
what  had  happened  in  Barashit," 
Levy  said,  alluding  to  a  recent  raid 
on  an  SLA  position  in  which  six  men 
were  killed  and  two  were  wounded. 

A  second  SLA  battalion,  in  the 
Ayshiye  area,  was  holding  its 
ground,  despite  the  feet  that  its  com¬ 
mander  had  been  killed,  and  the 
enemy  bad  entered  one  of  its  posi¬ 
tions  and  attacked  another. 

There  are  problems  with  the  two 
remaining  battalions,  one  in  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  Shi'ite  Taibe  region  and 
tbe  other  in  the  western  sector, 
which  has  a  mixed  population  and  a 
Christian. minority.  In  both  areas 
most  of  the  SLA  force  is  not  indige¬ 
nous. 

In  some  places,  therefore,  the  IDF 
plays  a  more  prominent  role  to  offset 
SLA  weaknesses. 

Positions  are  being  strengthened 
and  more  IDF  units  are  in  the  area  - 
albeit  on  a  temporary  basis.  Levy 
said. 


Press  raps 
ban  on  names 
of  suspects 


By MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  country’s  press  organizations 
lashed  out  yesterday  at  the  govern¬ 
ments  proposal  to  ban  publication  of 
names  of  suspected  legal  offenders, 
saying  that  such  a  ban  would  place 
Israel  “among  undemocratic  conn- 
tries  where  freedom  of  the  press  is 
restricted.” 

The  proposed  law  would  make  ita 
criminal  offence  to  name*  suspect 
under  investigation  or  detention  mrtfl 
30  days  had  elapsed  or  the  suspect 
had  been  charged  in  court. 

Tbe  organizations,  comprising  the 
Press  Council,  the  Editor’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  tile  Association  of  Journalists 
and  the  Association  of  Daily  News¬ 
paper  publishers  claimed  in  a  state¬ 
ment  yesterday  that  the  law,  if  pas¬ 
sed,  would  iqjure  rather  than  protect 
(tif  gmoceni. 

The  law  would  cause  a  finny  of 
rumours  about  arrests  which  the 
press  would  be  barred  from  denying, 
the  statement  said.  It  could  also 
thwart  a  suspect’s  defence  since  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  unaware  of  proceedings 
against  him  and  may  not  come  for¬ 
ward  with  information  on  his  behalf. 

“If  it  were  Dot  for  the  free  press,” 
the  declaration  added,  “toe  public 
would  be  unaware  of  many  scandals, 
as  has  been  proven  lately.”  The  law 
could  assist  people  in  public  positions 
to  manipulate  their  connections  in 
order  to  prevent  an  investigation 
against  than. 

“Publication  in  the  media  is  the 
most  effective  guarantee  that  such 
people  wfll  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
ifamagp  to  innocents  wQl  be  averted 
by  the  avoidance  of  false  arrest,  not 
by  non-publication  of  their  arrest.” 

Tbe  press  organizations  called  on 
tbe  government  and  the  Knesset  to 
withdraw  the  draft  law  “and  to  allow 
tbe  press  and  the  media  to  fuffiT.  tbeir 
public  duty.” 


Arab  diplomat  mooted 


Israel  intends  to  appoint  an  Arab 
as  head  of  one  of  its  diplomatic  or 
consular  missions  abroad,  a  senior 
source  said  yesterday. 

The  source  said  that  while  it  would 
be  “justified"  to  appoint  a  Druse  to 
such  a  post.  Druse  have  already 
served  in  diplomatic  positions.  He 
indicated  that  the  forthcoming 
appointment  would  not  necessarily 
be  at  ambassadorial  level. 


New  York  University 
School  of  Law 


sincerely,  mourns  tiie  passing  of*^ 


CAROLINE  GRUSS  yr 


Caroline  Gross  laid  to  rest 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  funeral  of  Carolina  Grass, 
wife  of  the  American  finanefep- 
phflanthmpfct  Joseph  Grass,  was 
held  yesterday  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  cemetery  in  Jerusalem.  She 
died  last  week  in  the  U.S.  and  was 
buried  next  to  the  grave  of  Aliza 
Begin.  She  was  75.  .  . 

Joseph  Grass,  a  major  donor  to 
educational  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Israel  and  the  U.S.,  was  met 
at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  upon  arrival 
yesterday  by  .Rabbi  Ehezer  Shach, 
the  venerable  former  Aguda  leader 
and  head  of  the  Ponevezh  Yeshiva  in 
Bnei  Brak.  He  was  driven  to  the 
funeral  in  Rabbi  Shach’s  limousine. 

Caroline  and  Joseph  Grass  mar¬ 
ried  in  1934 in  Lwow,  Poland,  where, 
she  had  studied  law  and  he  was  a 
banker. 

Wien  the  Germans  invaded  Po¬ 
land  five  years  later,  Grass  was  in  the 
U-S.  on  a  business  trip.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rescuing  his  family  and 
getting  them  to  New  York,  where  he 
quickly  established  himself  in  the 


fioandal  world,  becomings  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  . 

The  Grass  family  also  established 
itself  as  a  major  source  of  philan¬ 
thropy-  .According  to  Town  and 
Country  magazine,  the  family  has ; 
donated  more  than  SHXJ  million  to 
various  charities  arid  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Israel  and  the  U.S. 

In  New  Yori^  Joseph  and  Caro¬ 
line  Gross  became  principal  donors 
to  Yeshiva  University,  matching  the 
yearly  allocation  to  that  institution 
of  the  Federation  for  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropies-  . 

Israel  is  studded  with  institutions 
that  have  received  Grass  donations. 
Dr.  Yehosftua  Rotenstreich.  the  jur¬ 
ist,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yester¬ 
day.  .Rotenstreich  and  Caroline 
Gnus  were  law  school  classmates  in 
Lwow.  The  universities,  the  Israel 
-Museum,  Yeshivot,  post  graduate 
religious  seminaries,  community 
centres,  libraries  and  museum  col¬ 
lections  all.over.the  country  received 
generously  from  the  Grass  family, 
be  said. 


HU  plans  to  dismiss  500 

president  of  tbe  Hebrew  University  of 

Jerusalem  to  the  executive  committee 

of  the  umversiiy’s  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors. 


The  blueprint  of  a  recovery  prog¬ 
ramme  eliminating  over  500  adminis¬ 


trative,  hrfmifri  and  academic  posi¬ 
tions  was  presented  yesterday  by  tbe 


In  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing 
of  our  unde  and  brother-in-law  • 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  DEUTSCH 


The  funeral  will  leave  today,  Monday,  January  19, 1987 
at  2:30  p.m.  from  the  Municipal  Funeral  Parfour, 

5  Dafna  St,  Tel  Aviv,  for  the  Hoion  cemetery. 


The  Bereaved  Family 


■  \  *■ 


In  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  passtog  of  my  beloved  wife, 
our  dear  mother  and  grandmother 


YVETTE 


daughter  of  Solomon  Cohen 

The  funeral  will  leave  today,  18  Tevet  5747r(Jan.  19, 1987) 
at  12  noon  from  the  Sanhedria  Rmeral  Parfour,  Jerusalem, 
for  the  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery,  Gival  ShauL 

The  Bereaved:  Her  Husband:  David  Meir  Cohen 

Herdaughtefs:  Jofy  Brown  and  family 
Sana  Izraefi  and  family 
DallateraeB  and  family 
Her  sisters:  EmmyWlneberg  and  family 
Shelly  Cohen  and  family 


•.-■"VivT  V 
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BETTY 


the  beioved  wife  of  Lutz, 
passed  away  peacefully  - 


-  -  'Deeply maurrfed  and  sadijemissed  tty: :  -1 

i,:  .1  ,i.  - l*  **•*:  l  'r  .!•<•"'  /«-«•!• -  J  ■? 

Lutz  . 

.  of  Ahuza,  Haifa  . 


'..Ir* 
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and  extends  its  profound  condolences  to 

Joseph  Gruss  and  family. 

Norman  Redlich 

Dean 

BETTY 

the  beloved  wife  of  Lutz, 

passed  away  peacefully 
in  Johannesburg  on  January  17. .  . 

Deeply  mourned  and  sadly  missed  by: 

Jack  and  Lena  and  family,  South  Africa 

Trudy  and  Softy  and  famrfy,  Ramat  Hasharon 

.  i*K90-3H14 

Sheba  Medical  Center,  Tel  Hashomer 
deeply  mourns  the  death  of 

CAROLINE  GRUSS  >rt 

and  extends  sincere  condolences  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  GRUSS  and  family. 

Um-2 0*14 

■  With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 

GLADYS  SCHAFFER 

. Deeply  mourned  by  her  husband,  Walter 

Children,  .Dona,  Herman  and i  Benjamin 
Grandchildren  and  family 

Funeral  today,  Monday,  January  19, 1987,  at  1030  a,m.  at 
KtoSatnir  cemetery,  Haifa.  -  .  •  -  . 

.  ‘  .  ' 

‘ 

The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
mourns  the  passing  of 

CAROLINE  GRUSS 

and  extends  sincerest  condolences  to 

JOSEPH  GRUSS  and  the  Family 

With  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  in  Cjndrinati.pf  - 

CELIAS.  SINGER 

Wife  of  Ihe^ late  If.  ifeyw^riger  ^  " 

Hersons:  Dante!  Singer, . 

Jerusalem/Kiryat  Tivon 
■  David  Singer,  Los 
•  -  Angeles 

January  .16, 1987 

4  The  Jerusalem  College  of  Technology 

mourns  the  passing  of 

CAROLINE  GRUSS 

and  extends  its  sincerest  condolences  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  GRUSS 
and  his  family. 

Professor  W.Z.  Low,  Zvi  Weinberger, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  President 

The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
.  Membrane  Research 
express  their  condolences  to 

Prof.  S.  ROY  CAPLAN 

on  the  death  of  his 

Mother 

*Kfr2IM14 

i  The  Torah  Education  Department  I 

I  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization  1 

|  mourns  with  Reb  JOSEPH  GRUSS  | 

On  toe  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of  our  belomj  "  1 

DUIKl AM  A  "'.--f 
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anti-censorship  fund 


LONDON  (Reuter').  —  Media  pub¬ 
lishers  and  ed iitoriTErom  39  countries 
^reed  yesterday  to  createafund  to 
challenge  censorship  in.  court  and  to 
set  tip  a  hotline  . to  help  journalists 
subjected  lb  harassment.  •  ’  ' 

The  agreement  was  reached  at  the 

end  of  a  two-day  meeting  here  which 
discussed  ways  of  combating  press 
censorship  around  the  world  and  of 
helping  those  in  jail  or  in  trouble 
because  of  their  reporting. 

The  conference,  the  first  of  its 
kind  devoted  entirely  to  problems  of 
censorship,  was  sponsored  by  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
winch  groups  32  news  organizations  ■: 
in  five  continents. 

.  Participants  backed  a  final  dec¬ 
laration  condemning  what  it  rally* 
the  growing  use  of  force  by  govern¬ 
ments  andcrifninal  forces  seeking'to 
intimidate  the  news  media. 

“When  censorship  applies  any¬ 
where,  it  restricts  access  of  the  public 


everywhere  to  full  knowledge  of 
events.  We  intend  by  this  meeting  to 
help  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
censorship  is  recognized  for  what  it  is 
-a  denial  of  human  rights.”  a  confer¬ 
ence  document  said. 

••  The  document,  called  the  Dec¬ 
laration  Of  London,  said  borders 
should  be  open  to  foreign  journalists 
to  travel  freely  in  each  country  and 
have  access  to  official  and  unofficial 
news  sources. 

The  resolution  called  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  “fund  against  censorship  to 
support  legal  challenges  to  cen¬ 
sorship  measures  sod  to  other 
abuses  of  press  freedom.” 

Delegates  pledged  to  keep  up  the 
fight  against  censors  by  compiling 
lists  of  governments  that  muzzled 
the  press. 

-  The  declaration  supported  the 
idea  of  sending  fact-finding  missions 
to  countries  with  strict  press  regula¬ 
tions,  and' said  the  first  of  these 
would  try  to  visit  South  Africa. 


Moslem  rebel  gives 
Aquino  peace  pledge 


COTABATO,  Philippines.  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Corazon  Aquino  flew  to  trou¬ 
bled  Mindanao  yesterday  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  pledge  of  peace  and  a  flower 
from  a  Moslem  chieftain  who  led  a 
five-day  uprising  against  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Dismissing  reports  of  a  new  army 
plot  against  her  in  Manila.  Aquino 
held  rallies  in  two  Mindanao  cities  as 
she  pushed  her  riskiest  campaign  to 
date  for  ratification  of  a  new  con¬ 
stitution. 

In  Cotobato  City,  Aquino  held  a 
10-minute  meeting  with  Moro  Isla¬ 
mic  Liberation  Front  (Milf)  leader 
Haji  Murad. 


Murad,  who  agreed  to  a  tempor¬ 
ary  ceasefire,  told  reporters:  “We 
presented  her  with  a  flower  as  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  gave  her  our 
position  paper.  We  are  pinning  our 
hopes  on  her.” 

The  Milf  is  seeking  autonomy  for 
Mindanao,  the  second  largest  Philip- 
pine  Island,  which  has  a  long  history 
of  Moslem-Christian  clashes. 

In  Jeddah,  Milf  head.  Salamat 
Hashim.  endorsed  the  ceasefire,  but 

said.  “It  is  only  of  temporary  na¬ 
ture,"  until  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment  accepts  the  Milf  demands,  the 
Saudi  Gazette  newspaper  reported. 

(Reuter.AP) 


Dr.  Spock  arrested  in  anti-nuclear  protest 


Philippine  Modem  rebel  fighters  come  down  from  their  camp  to  join  their  leader  in  Cotabato  City 
for  ceasefire  talks  with  government  emissary  Aqnilino  Pimentel  after  five  days  of  fighting  on 
Mindanao  island.  i  Renter  telephoto) 


CAPE  CANAVERAL  (Reuter).  - 
More  than  100  anti-nuclear  protes¬ 
ters,  led  by  doctor-author  Benjamin 
Spock,  were  arrested  on  Saturday 
when  they  invaded  Cape  Canaveral 
air  force  base  in  a  demonstration 
against  the  Trident-2  nuclear  missile. 


Spock.  an  83-year-old  pediatrician 
and  veteran  peace  activist,  and  his 
wife.  Mary  Morgan,  were  among  the 
first  of  13S  protesters  to  scale  the 
three-metre  fence  and  were  promtp- 
ly  arrested  for  trespassing,  author¬ 
ities  said. 


BBC  shelves  TV  programme 
on  ‘secret  defence  project’ 


LONDON  (AP).  -  The  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  -  con¬ 
firmed  yesterday  tha tit  has  shelved  a 
television  programme  .which,  re¬ 
portedly  claims  a  £500  million  de¬ 
fence  project  is  being  kept  secret. 

from  parliament 

While  the  BBC  said  it  withheld  the 
programme  on  national  security 
grounds,  the  opposition  Labour  Par¬ 
ty  said  it  suspected  the  corporation 
succumbed  to  poUticalpressure. 

The  weekly  Observer  newspaper 
said  the  programme  uncovered  a 
top-secret  defence  project  withheld - 
from  parliament  despite  rales  re¬ 
quiring  all  projects  costing  more 
than  £200m.  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  did  not  give  any  details  about 


the  alleged  project,  but  said  it  was 
.  prepared,  by  Duncan  Campbell,  a 
left-wing  investigative  journalist 
who  specializes  in  defence,  as  part  of 
a  six-programme  series  called  •‘The 
Secret  Society”  that  was  to  have 
been  aired  last  November. 

The  series  has  been  delayed. 

George  Fouikes,  a  Labour  party 
.  foreign  affairs  spokesman,  claimed 
die  BBCs  decision  was  dictated  by 
“the  bullying  tactics”  of  Norman 
Tebbrt,  chairman  of  the  ruling  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  who  triggered  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  media  freedom  last  year  by 
accusing  the  corporation  of  being 
biased  against  the  government. 

As  a  result  of  that  accusation, 
Fouikes  said,  “the  BBC  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  any  kind  of 
pressure  from  the  government.” 


Egypt  must  pay  debts  to 
get  new  arms,  says  Moscow 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  The  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
Egyptian  requests  for  anus  after  the 
two  countries  reach  agreement  on 
military  debts  to  Moscow,  Soviet 
Ambassador  Ennady  Zhuravlyov 
said  here. 

'  “We  will  study  such  requests  from 
'  die  Egyptians  in  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  time  and  when  tins 
(debt)  problem  is  solved,”  he  told  a 
news  conference  on  Saturday. 

The  ambassador  said  relations  be¬ 
tween  Cairo  and  Moscow  were  im¬ 
proving  but  differences  over  repay¬ 
ment  of  military  debts,  estimated  by 


Western  diplomats  at  three  billion 
dollars,  were  impeding  better  econo¬ 
mic  ties. 

“We  have  agreed  to  settle  this 
issue,  bat  some  technical  details  re¬ 
main  to  be  finalized,”  he  added. 

Zhuravlyov  said  Moscow  would 
be  reaefy  to 'meet  any  Egyptian  re¬ 
quest  for  arms  and  spare  parts  if 
Cairo  agreetfto  pay  in  hard  currency 
and  that  several  such  requests  were 
understudy. 

There  have  been  no  public  reports 
of  Egyptian  aims  orders  from  Mos¬ 
cow  since  the  1973  war  and  the 
ambassador  disclosed  no  details. 


78  Sikhs  held  in  temple  raid 


AMRITSAR  (AP).  -  Indian  secur¬ 
ity  forces  stormed  hostels  in  the 
Golden  Temple  complex  here  and 
arrested  78  Sikhs,  including  sus¬ 
pected  extremists,  police  said  yester¬ 
day. 

The  state  police  control  room  m 
Amristar  said  the  raid  late  Saturday 
night  was  carried  out  by  150  federal 
paramilitary  troops  and  state  police 
who  raided  230  rooms  in  four  rest 

bCTh?  United  News  oHnSia,  quot¬ 
ing  police  sources,  -said  security 


forces  broke  open  the  locks  of  sever¬ 
al  rooms  and  seized  letter  pads  be¬ 
longing  to  the  major  terrorist  group 
in  Punjab,  the  Khalistan  Commando 
Force. 

The.  buildings  are  not  part  of  the 
holiest  central  part  of  the  sprawling 
temple  and  are  separated  from  it  by 


UNI  said  the  four-hour  raid  was 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a  tip-off 
that  terrorists  or  terrorist  sympathiz¬ 
ers  were  present. 


U.S.  envoy  in 
Pakistan  for 
Afghan  talks 


ISLAMABAD  (AP).  -  A  top  U.S. 
envoy  conferred  with  Pakistani  offi¬ 
cials  yesterday  on  efforts  to  end  the 
Afghan  conflict,  but  American  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  had  no  plans  for  talks 
with  a  senior  Soviet  official  in  Isla¬ 
mabad  on  a  similar  mission. 

U.S.  Undersecretary  of  State 
Michael  Armacost  met  with  Pakista¬ 
ni  Foreign  Ministry  officials  to  re¬ 
view  the  Afghan  governments  call 
for  a  ceasefire  and  national  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  end  the  eight-year-old 
conflict.  The  U.S.  and  Pakistan  are 
the  main  backers  of  the  Afghan 
Moslem  guerrillas  fighting  the  Com¬ 
munist  government. 

U.S.  and  Pakistani  officials  de¬ 
clined  to  give  any  details  on  the 
talks,  scheduled  to  continue  today. 
But  Armacost,  in  an  interview  with 
Pakistani  state  radio,  later  described 
the  talks  as  excellent.  He  said  the 
two  sides  had  reviewed  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  Afghanistan  and  were  care¬ 
fully  studying  recent  developments. 

“We  are  considering  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  arising  out  of  the  Soviet 
initiative  and  the  steps  being  taken 
by  the  Kabul  government  in  tbe 
Afghanistan  problem,”  be  was 
,  quoted  as  saying. 

-  Talks  between  Soviet  First  Be'pu-  • 
ty  Foreign  Minister  Anatoly 
-Kovalev  and  Pakistani  officials  were 
called  off  yesterday,  according  to 
official  sources  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  and  have  been  resche¬ 
duled  for  today. 

The  Afghan  government  put  a 
unilateral  ceasefire  into  effect 
Thursday  as  part  of  its  call  for 
national  reconciliation.  Guerrilla 
leaders  rejected  the  government 
offer  as  a  political  trick  to  deceive 
international  opinion  and  legitimize 
communist  rule. 

American  sources  said  Armacost 
was  reviewing  the  recent  political 
developments  with  Pakistani  offi¬ 
cials  to  determine  their  value.  Pakis¬ 
tani  officials  have  cautiously  wel¬ 
comed  the  offers  from  Kabul  and 
Moscow,  but  said  they  must  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  action  in  the  form  of  a  swift 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan. 


Capture  of  Basra  port  city  would  be 


major  set  back  for  Iraqi  government 


NICOSIA  (Reuter).  -  Iraq’s  shell-pocked  southern  port 
of  Basra,  long  within  earshot  of  the  Gulf  War,  is  now  on 
tbe  front  line  under  threat  from  Iranian  forces. 

Iran  said  today  its  troops  had  pushed  within  500  metres 
of  the  suburbs"  of  Iraq's  second-largest  city.  3  key 
commercial  centre  just  20  kilometres  from  tbe  Iranian 
border. 

Iraq  denied  this,  but  pressure  is  mounting  on  Basra, 
which  commands  the  main  road  from  neighbouring 
Kuwait  northwards  to  the  capital  Baghdad  and  is  close  to 
one  of  Iraq's  richest  oil  fields. 

The  city,  now  with  a  population  of  one  million,  was 
founded  13  centuries  ago  along  an  ancient  caravan  route 
and  sits  on  the  palm-lined  banks  of  the  Shart  AJ-Arab 
waterway  just  downstream  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 

Military  analysts  say  Basra  is  the  obvious  strategic 
objective  for  Iran .  The  collapse  of  its  defences  would  be  a 
major  setback  for  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein. 

Iran’s  parliamentary  speaker  Ali  Akbar  Hashemi 
Rafsanjani  said  on  Friday  the  aim  of  the  current  Iranian 
offensive  launched  10  days  ago  was  not  to  seize  the  city, 
but  to  "settle  accounts  with  Iraq  near  Basra."  Iraq  says 
Iran  wants  to  install  a  puppet  government  in  Basra. 

The  city  has  been  shelled  frequently  since  tbe  outset  of 
the  war  in  September  1980  and  barrages  have  intensified 


in  the  latest  flare-up. 

Basra's  main  hotel  was  hit  by  artillery  fire  and  partly 
damaged,  diplomats  said.  The  $I50-a-night  Sheraton,  a  ■ 
city  landmark,  is  popular  with  Iraqi  army  officers  and  the 
few  remaining  foreigners.  ; 

Travellers  say  the  city,  a  sprawling  untidy  expanse  of 
low  brick  houses,  houses  a  huge  army  camp.  Military 
vehicles  are  everywhere  and  government  buildings  are 
protected  by  walls  of  sandbags- 

Military  analysts  doubt  whether  Iran  would  risk  an 
all-out  attack  on  Basra  which  could  result  in  high 
casualties.  But  some  say  Iran  could  choose  to  dig  in 
around  the  edges  and  fire  on  the  city  at  will. 

They  say  this  would  give  Iran  a  big  psychological 
advantage  and  could  soon  drive  inhabitants  out.  Diplo¬ 
mats  report  an  increasing  exodus  since  the  latest  offen¬ 
sive  began. 

The  majority  of  Iraqis  around  Basra  axe  Shi'ite 
Moslems  -  like  the  majority  in  Iran  -  while  Sunni 
Moslems  are  dominant  around  Baghdad.  Hussein  is  a 
Sunni. 

Diplomatic  sources  say  a  major  Iranian  victory  would 
be  unsettling  to  the  Islamic  summit  to  be  hosted  in 
Kuwait  later  this  month.  Iran  said  it  will  boycott  the  | 
summit  because  Kuwait,  which  supports  Iraq,  is  not  a  ■ 
neutral  venue. 


Businessman  seen  hostage  for  hijacker 


W.  German  kidnapped 
on  arrival  in  Beirut 


BONN.  (AP)..  -  Authorities  yester¬ 
day  confirmed-  a  West  German 
businessman.  Rudolf  Cordes.  was 
kidnapped  in  Beirut,  but  said  it  was 
too  early  to  tell  whether  he  was 
seized  to  win  the  release  of  a  sus¬ 
pected  Lebanese  terrorist  arrested  in 
Frankfurt  last  week. 

But  the  Hamburg  newspaper  Der 
Bild  said  senior  government  officials 
fear  the  kidnapping  may  be  aimed  at 
blackmailing  West  Germany  into  re¬ 
leasing  Mohammad  Ali  Hamadi, 
one  of  the  suspected  hijackers  in 
June,  1985,  of  a  TWA  airliner  en 
route  from  Athens  to  Rome. 

Hamadi,  22.  was  arrested  in 
Frankfurt  last  Tuesday  after  arriving 
on  a  Middle  Eastern  Airlines  Sight 
from  Beirut. 

The  U.S.,  which  is  seeking  Hama- 
di’s  extradition  for  the  murder  of  an 
American  passenger  on  the  hijacked 
plane,  yesterday  assured  West  Ger¬ 
many  it  would  not  seek  the  death 
penalty  for  the  suspected  hijacker. 

Under  West  German  law,  he 


could  not  -be  extradited  to  the  U.S. 

,  unless .  Washington  guaranteed  he 
would  net  be  executed. 

Foreign  Ministry  officials  in  Bonn 
said  an  anonymous  telephone  caller 
told  the  West  German  Embassy  in 
Beirut  that  Cordes.  53,  was 
abducted  shortly  after  arriving  in  the 
Lebanese  capital  Saturday.  The  cal¬ 
ler  did  not  identity  himself,  nor 
make  demands,  the  ministry  said  in  a 
statement.  Press  reports  said  Cordes 
passed  through  passport  control, 
and  vanished. 

Ministry  spokesman  Reinhard 
Bettzuege  said  it  was  too  early  to  tell 
whether  Cordes'  kidnapping  was 
linked  to  the  Frankfurt  case. 

Ministry  sources .  speaking  on 
condition  of  anonymity,  said  Bonn 
authorities  last  week  warned  West 
Germans  living  in  Beirut  or  travell¬ 
ing  there  to  take  extra  precautions. 


Indian  appointed 
temporary  judge 
in  South  Africa 

JOHANNESBURG  ( AP).  -  An  In¬ 
dian  attorney  who  was  once  banned 
for  five  years  has  been  appointed  a 
temporary  judge  in  the  Natal  Sup¬ 
reme  Court /the  first  non-white  per¬ 
son  to  act  as  a  judge  in  South  Africa. 

“It’s  just  a  temporary  thing.  I 
don't  think  it  should  be  blown  out  of 
proportion,”  said  Hassan  Mall.  64. 
in  a  telephone  interview  from  his 
home  in  Durban. 

“People  are  suggesting  this  is  the 
first  step  to  a  judgeship  and  so  forth, 
but  there  is  no  commitment  on  the 
part  of  tbe  authorities  that  I  will  be 
offered  a  permanent  position  and  no 
commitment  on  my  part  that  I  would 
accept  such  a  position."  he  said. 

Mall  will  serve  on  the  Durban 
bench  of  the  Natal  Supreme  Court 
for  the  month  of  Februaiy .  replacing 
a  judge  who  is  on  leave.  “At  the  end 
of  February  I’ll  be  back  in  my  cham¬ 
bers.  conducting  my  normal  prac¬ 
tice,”  he  said. 


U.S. ,  Libya  to  make  up 
after  Reagan  -  Gaddafi 

MADRID  (Reuter).  -  Libyan  lead¬ 
er  Muammar  Gaddafi  was  quoted  as 
saying  there  could  be  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  after 
President  Ronald  Regan  leaves 
office. 

“If  Reagan  were  not  in  power 
there  might  be  a  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  our  two  people,”  Gaddafi  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  with 
the  Spanish  magazine  Epoca :  “I  am 
doing  everything  possible  to  achieve 
this.” 

Fact-finding  mission 

BEIRUT  (AP).  -  April  Glasby, 
director  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  desk  for  Lebanon,  Syria  and 
Jordan,  began  a  fact-finding  mission 
in  the  Middle  East  here  on  Saturday. 
During  her  three-day  visit,  Mrs. 
Glasby.  40.  will  meet  with  political 
and  militia  leaders,  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Damascus. 

Iraqi  says  U.S.  gave 
false  intelligence 

AMMAN  (AP).  -  A  senior  Iraqi 
official  confirmed  in  an  interview 
yesterday  that  Washington  supplied 
Baghdad  with  misleading  -intelli¬ 
gence  reports  to- prolong  the  Gulf 
War.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Taha 
Yassin  Ramadan  said  in  an  interview 
with  the  English-language  Jordan 
Times  daily  that  the  U.S.  actions 
were  “premediated  design”  to  reas¬ 
sert  America’s  influence  in  the  re¬ 
gion. 

Italian  artist  Guttuso,  75 

ROME  (Reuter).  -  Renato  Guttu¬ 
so.  one  of  Italy's  leading  contempor¬ 
ary  painters,  died  at  his  home  yester¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  75.  friends  said. 

Guttuso  was  associated  with  anti¬ 
fascist  groups  in  the  1940s  and  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Italian  Communist  Party. 

In  1972  the  Soviet  Union  awarded 
him  the  Lenin  Prize  for  peace. 


Thousands  of  Soviet  energy  officials  fired,  disciplined 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Thousands 
of  Soviet  energy  officials  were  sack¬ 
ed  or  disciplined  for  embezzlement 
and  bribery  in  198S  and  the  first  half 
of  1986,  a  senior  energy  official  said 
yesterday. 


Sergei  Kohnakov,  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Committee  for 
Petroleum  Products  Supply  ^^aid 
more  than  7,000  people  working  for 
the  committee  had  been  disciplined, 
8,365  had  “compensated”  the  state 


THE  HEBREW  URIVERSITV 
OP  JERUJftlEfn 


invites  the  public  to  a  lecture  by 

Dr.  Stephen  Levine 

Department  of  Political  Science 
University  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand 

on 

“Nuclear-Free  Zones  and  Affiance  Diplomacy: 
The  New  Zealand  Experience” 

m  Tbomdv,  22, 1987  at  4  pju. 

at  Truman  BoMngi  Roond  Room, 

Mount  Scopus  Ca»p«s,  JerasaJon. 


for  their  crimes  and  663  had  been 
sacked. 

Kolmakov,  whose  comments  were 
published  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
weekly  Ekonomicheskaya  Gazeta. 
said  a  whole  range  of  crimes  had 
been  uncovered,  but  he  gave  no 
details. 

Figures  issued  Saturday  showed 
gas  production  in  1986  reached  680 
billion  cubic  metres,  17  billion  cubic 
metres  more  than  planned,  and  oil 
production  rose  to  615  million  tons 
from  595  million  tons  in  1985. 

Tass  yesterday  reported  the  dis¬ 


missal  of  eight  managers  from  a 
Ukrainian  coal  mine  where  a 
methane  gas  explosion  caused  a 
large  number  of  deaths  last  month 
and  said  they  face  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

It  said  a  special  investigating  com¬ 
mission  set  up  after  the  accident  at 
the  Yalinovskaya-Glubokaya  pit  in 
the  Donbass  region  December  24 
found  that  '‘gross  violations  of  safety 
roles"  caused  the  explosion  which 
“took  many  lives.” 

The  sacked  managers  included  the 
mine’s  head  of  technical  safety  and 
the  chief  engineer. 
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ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 


Jerusalem  District 

Offer  of  lease  on  plot  for  construction  of  an  instfoxtkm,  Bayit  Vegan,  Jerusalem 

Tender  1 44/88/ JM 

Bids  are  invited  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  agreement  Tor  land,  the  details  of  which  at  tbe  time  of 
publication  of  this  notice,  are  as  follows: 


HAIFA.  Kiry.it  Eli^zcr. 
to  R.'liov  Z.lh.ll. 

Tf  1.04-523282 

Open  continuously  every  d;. 
EILAT. 

Eilut  Diamond  Contro. 

|fj  Tel.  059-7 161 9 
[-  VJi:  buy  old  Told 


Jewelry  manufacturers  — 


Part of 
plot  no. 


qold.  diamonds  and  precious  stones 

>  'VTJhR  -  I  .  »*.»*?,  r  '  '  ,,/rrtf— 

^  /»  »  '  * 


Urban 

Building 

Plan  no. 


Approx. 


3,500  sq.m. 


Total 

Building 

Percentage 


Price  loot 
incLVAT) 


NIS  781.017 


Deposit 


The  booklet  containing  the  tender  documents  is  available  against  payment  of  NIS  30  *inci.  VAT),  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
banker’s  cheque  at  the  Jerusalem  district  office  of  the  Administration,  34  Ben  Yehuda.  Jerusalem.  (12th  floor  I,  TeL  224121 
during  regular  working  hours. 

Last  date  for  submitting  bids:  February  19, 1987  f  12  noon). 

A  bid  not  found  in  tbe  tenders  boa  when  it  is  opened,  whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered. 

No  undertaking  is  given  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid.  
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ss  and  two-by-two 

TWA's  Ambassador  Class  seats  are  reclining. 

’Business  Loungers’.  Widest  business  Plenty  of  space  all  round,  with  lots  of 
class  seats  across  the  Atlantic,  room  to  stretch.  Widebody  aircraft  all 

>  arranged  in  pairs,  so  you’re  always  by  the  way.  Ask  your  TWA  Agent, 

an  aisle  or  window.  Foot  rest.  Deep 

Leading  the  way  to  the  USA. 
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Education  cuts  equal  more  school  violence 


By  LEA  LEV  AM 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Cui*  in  the  education 
bucket  may  mean  more  violence  and 
vandalism  in  schools,  an  educational 
rociolefet  has  warned. 

Dr  .'Tamar  Horowitz,  a  lecturer  in 
education  ar  Ben- Gu non  University 
and  a  researcher  at  the  Szold  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Jerusalem,  toid  educational 
psychologists  :it  a  study  day  on  teen¬ 
age  violence  that  fewer  counsellors 
and  more  crowded  classes  could  in- 
crea>c  vandalism  and  violence. 

-The  guidance  counsellor  or 
psychologist  is  not  simply  the  person 


who  provides  one-to-one  treatment 
youngsters.*’  she  said. 

He  or  she  is  also  the  person  who 
alerts  the  principal  to  problematic 
groups,  and  advises  on  what  action 
to  take.” 

Israel  has  an  extremely  low  drop¬ 
out  rate,  she  said,  with  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  14-  to  18-year-olds  out  of 
the  school  system.  This  is  laudable, 
hut  it  also  means  the  system  has  to 
cope  with  emotionally  disturbed 
children  who  put  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  on  the  treatment  and  teaching 
staff. 

Incidents  of  vandalism  and  vio¬ 


lence  related  to  frustration  in  school 
or  anger  with  school  Staff  have 
actually  dropped  in  the  last  five 
years,  she  said,  because  principals 
and  teachers  have  learned  to  create  a 
better  school  climate. 

Five  yeais  ago,  teachers  would  tell 
me  proudly  that  they  had  lowered  a 
pupil's  grade  in  an  academic  subject 
because  of  poor  conduct.  Today, 
they  know  it's  important  to  keep  the 
two  things  separate.” 

If  there  is  less  money,  however, 
some  of  these  accomplishments  may 
be  wasted  because  there  will  be  less 
staff  with  bigger  work  loads  and  less 


time  and  patience  for  the  niceties. 

Prevention  and  treatment  - 
whether  classes  on  how  to  solve 
interpersonal  problems  non- 
violently,  or  individual  help  for  a 
troubled  child  -  are  necessary  but 
not  sufficient,  she  said. 

“If  you  don’t  want  a  broken  door 
to  be  damaged  further,  have  it  fixed. 
As  long  as  it’s  not  repaired,  it  will 
tempt  pupils  to  break  it  more.  Win¬ 
dows  and  doors  built  of  sturdier 
material  would  also  be  a  good  idea  - 
as  would  acoustic  ceilings  to  deal 
with  the  noise  level.”  All  this, 
however,  costs  money. 
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A  woman  of  valor  who  can  find? 


Proverbs  31:10 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Mrs.  Caroline  Gruss 


The  New  York  Jewish  community  is  deeply  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Gruss.  Together  with  her 
husband,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Gruss,  she  exemplified  the 
highest  devotion  to  the  Jewish  principle  of  Tzedakah. 
The  driving  force  of  her  life  was  her  commitment  to 
Jewish  education.  She  knew  that  only  through.  . 
education  could  the  Jewish  people  continually  renew 
itself  and  preserve  its  heritage  from  generation  to 
generation. 


Through  the  creative  vision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
S.  Gruss,  Jewish  education  in  New  York  has  been 
strengthened  and  enhanced.  Untold  thousands  of 
Jewish  children,  their  teachers  and  their  schools  have 
been  enriched  by  their  extraordinary  generosity . 


This  eishet  hayil,  this  woman  of  valor,  will  be 
remembered  always  as  a  modern  day  matriarch,  a 
proud  successor  to  Sarah,  Rebeccah,  Rachel  and  Leah. 
To  her  husband,  Joseph;  to  her  children,  Martin  and 
Evelyn;  to  her  grandchildren  and  to  her  entire  family, 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathies.  May  they  be 
comforted  among  the  mourners  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 


One  People 


One  Destiny 


United  Jewish  Appeal-Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York 


Where  schools  have  been  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  die  said,  is  in  dealing  with 
interpersonal  violence  caused  not  by 
factors  within  the  school  itself  but  by 
societal  or  family  problems. 

Violence  has  also  spread  outside 
the  school,  to  discotheques  and 
other  leisure  centres,  she  obseived- 

Prof.  Shlomo  Shoham  of  Tel  Aviv 
University,  who  is  a  criminologist, 
psychologist  and  philosopher,  won¬ 
dered  what  you  can  say  to  burglars  in 
Ramie  prison  when  their  combined 
illegal  takings  come  nowhere  near 
what  Ernest  Japhet  gets. 

“How  can  we  pass  on  to  our 
children  norms  which  we  ourselves 
don't  take  seriously?”  he  asked. 

Educational  psychologist  Hanah 
Karmon,  moderator  of  the  study 
day,  asked  die  same  question  in  a 
different  way.  She  said  children  re¬ 
ceive  conflicting  messages  from  soci¬ 
ety. 

“What  is  die  message  a  two-year- 
old  gets  if  his  vocabulary  includes 
Mommy,  Daddy,  water  and  strike?  I 
asked  my  own  15-year-old  daughter 
if  she  thinks  schoo  Istrikes  contribute 
to  violence  in  schools.  She  didn't 
know,  but  she  said  die  one  thing  she 
does  know  is  that  ‘you  psychologists 
don’t  strike  because  you're  power¬ 
less’.” 


Violence  on  the  playground 


(David  Rttbinget) 


Chich  and  the  kippot  in  school 


It  was  the  kind  of  thing  you'd 
expect  to  hear  in  Jerusalem.  In  Bnei 
Brak  it  would  be  obvious.  But  Tel 
Aviv?  Capital  of  Israeli  secularism, 
bastion  of  live-and-let-live  religious 
politics,  home  of  a  mayor  who 
helped  found  a  party  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  new  meaning  to  the 
Israeli  use  of  the  word  liberal? 

According  to  an  Ha’aretz  report 
yesterday  morning.  Mayor  Shlomo 
“Chich”  Lahat  had  decided  to  com¬ 
pel  Bible  students  in  city-run  schools 
to  wear  kippot  during  the  lessons.  It 
was  enough  to  make  one  -  momen¬ 
tarily  at  least  -  forget  Iran  or  Japhet, 
Jerusalem  or  economics. 

It  was  the  kind  of  story  Tel  Aviv 
reporters  love  about  Chich  -  head¬ 
strong  and  shooting  from  the  hip. 

But,  according  to  City  Hail 
spokesman  Benny  Cohen,  it  turns 
out  that  Lahat  didn't  exactly  say  that 
he  wanted  to  make  the  kippot  com¬ 
pulsory.  He  wasn't  even  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Tel  Aviv  city 
education  committee,  which  is 
headed  by  die  Yosef  Burg  of  Tel 
Aviv,  Haun  Basok,  a  perennial  de¬ 
puty  mayor  who  holds  the  education 
portfolio  for  the  NRP  in  City  Hall. 

Basok  ended  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing  by  asking  the  essembled  mem¬ 
bers,  “What  do  we  all  think  about 
kq>pou-i n- Bible  classes?”  The  ol£ 
vrous  response  was,  ”SuteV'why 
not?”  What  can  you  expect  from  city 
councillors  who  last  month  donned 


Robert  Rosenberg 


kippot  for  a  Talmud  study  session  at 
City  Hall  in  memory  of.  the  late 
Ashkenazi  chief  rabbi  whom  they 
haven’t  been  able  to  replace  because 
they  want  women  on  the  electoral 
college  that  chooses  the  rabbi? 

Not  that  Chich  isn’t  interested  in 
what  Cohen  called  ‘the  respect  that 
wearing  a  kippa  during  Bible  classes 
signifies.”  According  to  Cohen, 
Lahat  is  “pro -kippa  and  anti- 
coerrion,”  which  is  consensus  poli¬ 
tics  in  Tel  Aviv  where  teenagers  are 
more  interested  in  the  gossip  sur¬ 
rounding  a  stabbing  in  a  discotheque 
than  they  are  in  the  significance  to  be 
found  either  in  file  Bible  or  in  how  - 
politicians  make  use  of  iL 

Teens  don't  vote,  but  parents, 
daily  losing  their  grip  on  their  kids, 
are  always  in  favour  of  a  little  re¬ 
spect,  even  though  hutxpa  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  useful  when  you’re  trying 
to  get  on  a  No.  5  bus  outside  Dizen- 
goff  Centre  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

Lahat’s  reasoning  goes  like  this: 

^  Wearing  a  Joppa  in  Bible  class  would 
-so  to  speak -create  aneducatiozzaT' 
hook  on  which  to  hang  the  religious 
hat.  -  •  '  .  ; 


But  Lahat  is  not  in  favour  of 
■  “forcing  anybody  to  wear  a  kippa." 
said  Cohen,  horrified  at  the  thought 
that  anybody  would  suspect  his.  boss 
—  who.  according  to  fus  spoke  man 
“has  always  been  in  fervour  of  kippot 
in  Bible  classes”  -  of  such  inconsis¬ 
tent  thinking  for  a  liberal. 

“If- and  I  say  if-ft  would  happen, 
it  would  be  like  a  gym  teacher  saying 
that  gym  suits  are  required,  but  if 
you  don't  have  a  suit  you’ll  still  be 
able  to  do  die  exercises,  and  nobody 
will  hold  it  against  you.” 


It’s  doubtful  there’s  ever  been  a 
gym  - teacher  so  reasonable,  and 
Basok  probably  won’t  be  happy  with 
die  analogy,  which  seems  to  indicate 
a  somewhat  Hellenistic,  approach  - 
healthy  souls  in -healthy  bodies,  etc. . 
etc.,  etc. 

But  Basok  isn’t  hot  and  bothered 
enough  to  turn  the  kippot  issue  into  a 
big  deal. 


'  The  last  thing  that  goes  over  well 
in  Tel  Aviv,  where  Friday  night  is  the 
big  night  out,  is  something  that  re¬ 
sembles  religious  coercion.  Basok’s 
happy  with  his  annual  meetings 
where,  like  afl  good  parents,  every¬ 
one  is  interests  in  a  little  respect, 
for  the  record. 

An4  ..meanwhile,  the.  Education 
■hGoEh^ifesjannounced  that  there's 
a  ritie  against  requiring  the  wearing 
of  kippot  -  which  will  probably  cre- 
ate  a  whole  new  controversy. 


Sri  Lanka  gets  medical  aid  from  Israel 


COLOMBO  (LNA).  -  An  Israeli  has  become  the  first 
non-Briton  or  non-Indian  to  serve  as  a  medical  examiner 
in  Sri  fjmlca,  indicating  a  further  thaw  in  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Sri  I -antra  broke  off  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  in  1970. 

Prof.  E.A.  Rahmflewitz  of  the  Hadassah  Medical 
Organization  and  a  work!  authority  on  hematology,  is  on 
the  panel  conducting  the  final  examination  in  hematology 
of  post-graduate  students. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  state-owned  Daily  News 
RahmUewitz  is  quoted  as  advising  the  Sri-Lankan  Post- 
Graduate  Institute  of  Medicine  Co  “break  the  tradition” 
of  sending  doctors  to  Britain  for  their  graduate  studies. 

The  newspaper  said  RahmUewitz  listed  several  good 
reasons  why  I -antenna  might  continue  their  studies  In 
Israel -the  main  one  being  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
the  west. 

“Our  economic  problems  have  enabled  us  to  derise  a 
cheaper  system  of  adminfctratfon  and  our  model  could 


suit  your  comtfry  very  weH.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the 
Lankans  to  adapt  what  they  Jean*  to  suit  their  country,” 
the  Israeli  professor  told  the  Daily  News. 

Rahmflewilz,  in  discussion^  wffh  Dr.  Shelton Cabraal, 
head  of  the  Jnsfitnte  of  Medicine  here,  worked  out  the 
possibility  of  an  exchange  programme  between  the  two 
countries. . 


The  newspaper  said  RahmUewitz  views  this  program¬ 
me  as  a  way. of  strengthening  Israeli-Sri  Lankan  relations 
which  he  described  a&atieady  “roffing.” 


Sri 


j  hasregulary  sent  Injured  soldiers  to  Israel  to 
be  equipped  with  artificial  limbs  and  far  serialized 
treatment.  When  the  soldiers,  casualties  of  the  war  with 
the  Tamil  separatists,  return  from  Israd,the  press  here 
gives  them  wide  coverage,  and  they  are  often  visited  by 
T  ankan  offidabhKhEidhig  the  prime  minister.  Diplomatic 

obsergewfieethfea«nflieialtyrgf«^i»mgtcr^*gfw^|^ 

assistance.  • 


Japhet  pension 


in  high  court 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
The  High  Court  will  bear  a  peti¬ 
tion  against  the  severance  pay  and 
pensions  granted  to  former  Bank 
Leumi  officials  Ernest  Japhet, 
Baruch  Yekutieli  and  Yosef  Rosh. 
The  petition  was  filed  by  two  Jeru¬ 
salem  attorneys. 

The  petition  is  against  the  Jewish 
Agency.  Bank  Leumi.  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust,  Japhet,  Yekutieli 
and  Rosh,  and  asks  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  be  cancelled  because  they  are 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  bank. 


IDF  may  accept 
victims  of  Aids 


Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV. -In  “special  cases.”  the 
IDF  will  “consider”  accepting  Aids' 
victims  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  its 
ranks,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  army  weekly, 
Bamahaneh. 

The  article  quotes  outgoing  IDF 
chief  medical  officer  Tal-Al of  (Res.) 
Moshe  Revah  as  saying  that  Aids 
victims  will  be  exempt  from  con¬ 
scription  but  “in  special  cases  it  will 
be  possible  to  consider  volunteer¬ 
ing.” 

The  report  did  not  stipulate  who 
would  qualify  as  “special  cases.” 
The  general  message  was  that  the 
IDF  wonld  continue  drafting 
homosexuals,  even  though  the  first 
case  of  Aids  in  the  army  has  been 
detected. 

“It  was  just  a  question  of  time 
before  the  first  sick  soldier  was  iden¬ 
tified,”  Revah  said.  The  soldier  is 
being  treated  “like  someone  suffer¬ 
ing  from  any  other  disease  defined  as 
endangering  health.” 

The  army  is  not  reconsidering  its 
recruitment  policy  because  of  the 


case. 


Jewish  unemployed  rising 
in  Greater  New  York  area 


NEW  YORK  (JTA).  --  At  least 
55,000  Jews  in  the  Greater. New 
York  area  are  unemployed,  and  the 
actual  number  could  be  twice  as 
high.  -  Most  of  them  .  are  college 
graduates  and  middle-level  mana¬ 
gers.  '  ;  • . 

Prof.  Herbert  Bienstock.  who 
conducted  the  two  studies  on  which, 
these  figures  are  based,  said  that  the 
number  of  Jewish  unemployed  coold- 
rise  unless,  job-training  and  job--, 
creation  programmes  are  streng¬ 
thened.  -  i 

Bienstock  is  the  director  of  the 
Queens  College  Centre  for  Labour 
and  Urban  programmes.  Research 
and  Analysis.  He  conducted  the  stu¬ 
dies  for  the  Jewish-Commiurity.'Fedr 
eration  Employment  and  Guidance 
Service  (Pegs).  ■ 

He  warned  that  the  figures  are 

conservative.  They  include  only  per¬ 
sons  registered  at  the  federal  em¬ 
ployment  centres,  not  part-time 
workers,  recent  college  graduates  or 


people  who  have  given  up  looking 

for  work.  .  .  • . . 

.  .  Bienstock  said  the  total  number  of 
jobless  qr  underemployed  Jews  in 
,  file  metropolitan  area-  -  New  York 
Uty  andAVest Chester,  Nassau  and 
Stxffblk  coimties  -'may  be  as  high  as 
■160,QOO^  witii  J.O5,OOG  in  the  city's 
five  boroughs. 

Bemstock  also  noted  that  the  Jew- 
.  ish  unemployment  rate  in  the  area  is 
below  the. 6. 1-.  percent  rate  for  the 
general  population.  ■ 

Bienstock’S  other  study,  a  still 
unpublished  demographic  report 
based  on  interviews  with  600  Jewish 
clients,  most  of  them  adults  who 
sougfit  assistance  from  Pegs  in  1985, 

showed- the  following  preliminary 

findings:  about  30  per  cent  of  them 
have  management  backgrounds, 
-another  : 35  per  cent  have  clerical 
experience,  and  about  8  per  cent  are 
manual  workers.  The  remaining  27 
per  cent  are  classified  as  “miscel¬ 
laneous.”  .  ■ .-  . 


By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH 
-  Post  Knesset  Correspondent  - 

If  you  own  an  empty  fot  within  a 
municipal  area,  and  do  nothing  with 
it,  you  might  find,  a  letter  in  vour. 
mailbox  one  morning  telling  you.  that 
the  city  intends  to  turn  it  into  a  car 
-park  or  a  public  garden. 

This  alarming  prospect  would  re¬ 
sult  from  a  private  member's  . bill 
sponsored  by  MKs  from  three  diffe¬ 
rent  factions,  which  the  Knesset  In¬ 
terior  Committee  approved  yester¬ 
day,  for  return  to'  the  pieman  for  its* 
first  reading.  - 

The  proposal  would  empower  the 
mayors  of  cities  andthe  chairmen  of 
local  councils  to  take  over  empty  lots 
for  a  five-year  period  ,'eithfcr  to  ease 


the  shortage  of  parking  in  their 
monitors tities  or  to  keep  the  lot  from 
bemg  -used  for-  illegal1  building  or 
dumping  garbage.  V 

.  owner  oftots  that  municipali¬ 
ties  want  to  take  oyer  would  have  60 
days.to  appeal  fo- court  pgainst  the 
takeover.  Tljey  .would  also  have:  the 
statutory  right  to  demand,  com  pensa- 
.  turn  for  any>finanaaldarnage  incur¬ 
red  during  the  fitter  years  .or  after¬ 
wards.  -v  •••* 
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^Thethree  sponsdnfare’  Dov  Ben- 
Meir  (Alignment),  a.' deputy  mayor 
ofTel  Aviv;  Oyadia  Eli  (Iikud),  the 
mayprof  Afida;ahd  Mordecfaai  Vtr- . 
-Shubski-  (Shi.iuif)7  -a  former-  legal 
adviser  to  Tel  Aviv  Municipality. 
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China 

Hu’s  Ouster  Raises 


CHINA’S  sweeping  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  of  the  last 
few  years  had  raised 
hopes  that  political  liberaliza¬ 
tion  would  follow.  For  some  Chi¬ 
nese,  the  hopes  were  personified 
by  Hu  Yaobang,  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
who  was  expected  to  succeed 
■  Drag  Xiaoping. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Hn,  arguing 
that  modernization  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  could  not  proceed  without 
loosening  the  party’s  tight  con¬ 
trol,  began  a  debate  on  the  need 
*or  greater  democracy.  ‘‘Let  a. 
hundred  flowers  bloom,"  he 
said,  pledging  there  would  be  no 
reprisals  against  those  who 
spoke  out,  as  there  had  been  two 
decades  earlier,  when  Mao  Ze- 
'  dong  issued  a  similar  call. 

But  Mr.  Hu  angered  hardlin¬ 
ers,  and  his  call  sparked  demon¬ 
strations  by  students  who 
wanted  greater  freedom. 

Last  week  he  paid  the  price.  In  , 
a  stunning  move,  Mr.  Hu  was 
forced  to  resign  by  the  party's 
ruling  Politburo  and  was  re-  * 
placed  as  acting  General  Secre¬ 
tary  by  Prime  Minister  Zhao 
Ziyang,  a  67-year-old  technocrat 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
cent  economic  changes. 

Despite  assurances  last  week 
by  both  Mr.  Deng,  who  is  82 


years  old,  and  Mr.  Zhao  that  the 
economic  overhaul  would  contin¬ 
ue,  Mr.  Hu’s  ouster  raised  a 
-  series  of  troublesome  questions. 

Did  it  mean  chat  Mr.  Drag  had 
lost  power  to  the  conservatives? 
How  far  would  Beijing  now  go  in 
rooting  out  allies  of  Mr.  Hu  who 
espoused  what  was  being 
derided  as  "bourgeois  liberal¬ 
ism"?  Already  there  were  un¬ 
confirmed  reports  that  Deng 
Liqun,  a  hardliner,  had  been 
named  head  of  the  Party  Propa¬ 
ganda  Department 

Alternatively,  did  Mr.  Deng 
decide  that  Mr.  Hu  was  not  good 
enough  to  succeed  him  and  re¬ 
turn  to  a  more  active  role?  Mao 
did  this  several  times,  removing 
his  choices  as  successor  and 
■  throwing  China  into  turmoil 
. .  Whatever  the  answer,  Mr. 
Deng  seems  to  have  undone  his 
own  most  important  achieve¬ 
ment  —  arranging  for  an  orderly 
succession  —  and  to  have  sent  a 
chilling  message  to  intellectuals 
on  whom  the  country’s  moderni¬ 
zation  depends.  "1  think  this 
shows  it’s  very  hard  to  reform  a 
Communist  state,"  said  Merle 
Goldman,  a  professor  of  Chinese 
-history  at  Boston  University. 
"You  can  only  go  so  far,  and  then 
they  stop  you." 

FOX  BUTTERFIELD 


Dissidents  in 
Ecuador  Air  Force 


year,  Ecuador  locked  up  Gen. 
Frank  Vargas  Pazzos,  an  Air  Force 
commander,  after  he  staged  two  re¬ 
volts  within  a  week.  The  authorities 
turned  aside  General  Vargas’s 
insistence  that  he  was  merely  pro¬ 
testing  against  corruption  in  the 
armed  forces.  Later  the  national 
congress  voted  to  grant  the  officer 
amnesty,  and  he  became  something 
of  a  folk  hem.  But  President  Leon 
Febres  Cordero,  evidently  viewing 
the  revolt  as  an  affront,  denounced 
General  Vargas  as  a  traitor ‘and 
vetoed  the  amnesty,  measure. 

For  12  hours  last  week,  the  tables 
were  turned.  When  Mr.  Febres 
Cordero,  who  was  elected  in  1984;  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  air  force  base  to  receive 
a  medal  paratroopers  loyal  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Vargas  seized  the  President,  the 
Defense  Minister,  their  bodyguards 
and  three  journalists.  Two  body¬ 
guards  and  two  of  the  attacking  serv¬ 
icemen  were  reported  to' have  been  ; 
killed. 

The  paratroopers  held  Mr.  Febres 
Cordero  at  the  base,  near  the  city,  of 
Guayaquil  until  the  general  was 
freed. 

Whale  be  was,  being .  held,  Mr. 
Febres  Cordero’s  voice  was  broad¬ 
cast  on  television  appealing  for  calm 


and  ordering  General  Vargas's  re¬ 
lease.  In  a  statement  he  signed  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  no  reprisals  would  be 
taken,  Mr.  Febres  Cordero  said  he 
was  "taking  this  decision  in  honor  of 
the  peace  that  ought  to  reign  in  the 
country  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  democratic  regime." 

The  Dollar’s  Slide 
Raises  U.S.  Hopes 

Japan’s  central  bank  bought  bil¬ 
lions  of  American  dollars  last  week. 
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President  Reagan  wttb  Max  M.  Kampebnan  (left),  the  chief  American  arms  negotiator,  and  two  other  senior  negotiators,  Maynard  W.  Glitman,  a  specialist  in 
Intermediate  arms,  and  Ronald  F.  Lehman  (right),  who  specializes  in  strategic  arms,  at  the  White  House  last  week  before  the  negotiators  left  for  Geneva. 


Does  Reagan  Have  Time 
To  Strike  a  Soviet  Deal? 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON 

WITH  arms  control  getting  attention  in 
Congress  and  Geneva  last  week  and  a 
Russian-orchestrated  cease-fire  at¬ 
tempt  under  way  in  Afghanistan,  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  officials  were  calculating  that 
they  may  have  only  about  nine  months  left  to 
achieve  significant  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  that,  veteran  officials  say,  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  1988  Presidential  campaign  are  likely 
to  take  over. 

To  manage  relations  with  the  Russians  in  these 
Iran-scarred  months  will  require  careful  balanc¬ 
ing.  severe!  State  Department  officials  said.  "We 
can’t  be  too  eager  to  deal”  said  a  top  aide  to  Sec¬ 
retary  i  of -State  George  P.  Shultz,  "or  we’ll  be 
taken  for  patsies,  or  accused  of  trying  to  deflect 
attention  from  Iran.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can’t  be  so  cautious  that  we  paralyze  ourselves 
and  miss  a  golden  opportunity." 

No  one  could  be  sure  how  the  Russians  might 
assess  the  President’s  political  health  or,  after  his 
recent  surgery,  his  physical  energy:  Do  they  re¬ 
gard  him  as  able  to  negotiate  a  suitable  agree¬ 
ment  or  as  so  weakened  by  the  Iran  weapons 
scandal  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  1989  and 
a  new  Presid^it? 

There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the 
likelihood  of  a  third  Reagan-Go rbachev  summit. 
Their  meeting  in  Reykjavik  in  October  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  set  the  stage  for  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  to 
visit  Washington  late  last  year.  Whether  the 
Soviet  leader  picks  up  the  invitation  will  probably 
depend  on  how  the  Kremlin  judges  the  degree  of 
success  that  could  reasonably  be  assured  in  ad¬ 
vance,  on  arms  control  and  other  issues. 

Arms  control  discussions  resumed  in  Geneva 
last  week.  In  a  gesture  formally  raising  the  level 
of  the  talks,  the  Russians  assigned  Yuli  M.  Voront¬ 
sov,  a  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  to  head 
their  delegation.  Washington  thereupon  gave  its 
chief  negotiator.  Max  M.  Kampelman,  the  added 
title  of  counselor  to  the  State  Department.  But 
each  side  was  Insisting  that  the  other  should  make 
the  first  concession.  At  Reykjavik,  President  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev,  going  well  beyond  what 
had  been  expected,  reached  agreements  in  gener¬ 
alities  on  a  staggering  agenda.  But  the  talks  broke 


down  over  Mr.  Reagan's  insistence  on  proceeding 
with  his  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  said  agreement  on  curbing  offensive  arms 
would  have  to  be  linked  with  sharp  restrictions  on 
research  for  S.D.I.,  or  Star  Wars. 

In  recent  weeks,  moreover.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  conservatives  and  other 
boosters  of  the  Star  Wars  program  have  launched 
a  compaign  for  the  early  deployment  of  defensive 
missiles.  Administration  officials  say  this  could 
be  done  without  abrogating  the  1972  treaty.  Not  so, 
say  former  officials  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
during  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Early  deployment  might  block  new  accords  on 
arms  control,  but  it  is  also  possible  that,  faced 
with  the  threat  of  deployment,  the  Russians  might 
try  to  nail  down  a  new  agreement  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  in  Kabul,  the  Afghan  capital  the 
Russians  ofrg^mzeda  major  public  relations  exer¬ 
cise  last  week  to  draw  attention  to  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  announced  by  the  Soviet-sponsored  Af¬ 
ghan  Government  Forty  journalists  were  flown 
from  Moscow  to  Kabul  and  taken  to  briefings  and 
meetings.  They  were  shown  components  of  what 
were  said  to  be  captured  missiles,  including  parts 
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Afghan  guerrillas,  who  oppose  the  Soviet-backed  Government 


of  American  Stingers,  weapons  that  have  report¬ 
edly  had  a  striking  effect  on  the  war;  United 
States  officials  said  Soviet  planes  rad  helicopters 
were  being  shot  down  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  visit',  the  city  abruptly  lost  its 
peaceful  appearance  as  Soviet  armored  vehicles 
and  troops  in  combat  gear  took  up  positions 
around  Government  buildings.  Afghan  officials, 
evidently  embarrassed,  said  the  Russians  had  re¬ 
turned  as  part  of  the  cease-fire.  But  Western  dip¬ 
lomats  said  the  Soviet  show  of  force,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  city  in  years,  suggested  fear  of  a 
rebel  attack.  The  diplomats  said  heavy  fighting 
was  continuing  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
guerrilla  leaders  announced  yesterday  that  they 
would  form  a  government  in  exile.  x 
Of  all  the  disagreements  separating  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Americans,  however,  Afghanistan  may 
well  be  the  most  amenable  to  solution.  Moscow, 
apparently  tiring  of  the  seven-year  war.  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  is  ready  for  a  formula  under  which  it 
would  withdraw  120,000  troops.  Washington  says 
it  wants  an  agreement  that  would  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  non- 
aligned  Afghanistan.  United  Nation  s-spon  so  red 
mediation  efforts  are  to  resume  Feb.  II  in  Gene¬ 
va.  And  Michael  H.  Armacost,  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  was  flying  to 
Pakistan  this  weekend  to  coordinate  policy.  Paki¬ 
stan,  burdened  with  millions  of  Afghan  refugees 
rad  concerned  about  being  drawn  into  the  war,  is 
eager  for  a  solution.  But  the  issues  are  not  easy  to 
resolve.  They  include  the  timetable  for  Soviet 
withdrawal  —  whether  it  will  be  completed  in 
months,  as  demanded  by  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan,  or  years,  as  proposed  by 
Moscow  —  rad  a  formula  for  recon¬ 
ciling  the  rebels  with  each  other  and 
the  Afghan  Government 
Afghanistan  rad  arms  control 
aside,  Washington  rad  Moscow  are 
engaged  in  constant  dialogue.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  two  countries  are  also  dis¬ 
cussing  methods  for  monitoring  nu¬ 
clear  testing.  Agreement  could  pave 
the  way  for  the  Administration  to 
seek  early  ratification  of  two  10-year- 
old  partial  test-ban  treaties.  Last 
week,  the  Senate  was  asked  to  give 
the  accords  conditional  approval. 

Also  last  week,  the  Administration 
decided  to  lift  controls  on  exports  of 
oil  and  gas  equipment  and  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  get¬ 
ting  what  it  needed  anyway  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Japan.  And  in  a  further  con¬ 
ciliatory  development,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said  it  was  discussing  es- 
f.  Martin  tablishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
ament  Mongolia,  ra  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union 
_  on  its  Chinese  border. 


In  Summary 


and  officials  in  Bran  hinted  at  a  tax 
cut  to  stimulate  the  West  German 
economy.  Both  countries  were  also 
said  to  be  considering  lowering  inter¬ 
est  rates  as  they  scrambled  to  slow 
the  precipitous  drop  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  which  closed  Friday  at 
153.10  yen  in  Tokyo  and  13465  marks 
in  Frankfurt. 

American  officials  blew  hot  and 
cold,  alternating  remarks  likely  to 
keep  the  dollar  sliding  with  assur¬ 
ances  that  they  would  not  permit  a 
free  fall  that  could  damage  the  world 
trading  system.  Washington  hoped 
cheaper  dollars  would  mean  greater 


seems 
trapped  in 
paradox 
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sales  of  United  States  products 
abroad  and  reduced  purchases  of 
foreign  cars,  computers  and  video 
cassette  recorders.  None  too  soon. 
Imports  exceeded  exports  last  year 
by  an  estimated  SI  75  billion,  a  record 
deficit,  about  $30  billion  above  chat  of 
1985.  (Shielding  injured 
industries,  page  5). 

Some  Administration  officials 
were  reported  to  want  the  dollar  to 
decline  further,  which  added  to 
downward  pressures.  The  White 
House  did  not  deny  the  substance  of 
the  report  but  dismissed  it  as  "unau¬ 
thorized."  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said  the  dollar  had  fallen  far 
enough. 

Stock  prices,  meanwhile,  rose  to 
new  highs  in  New  York.  The  Dow- 
Jones  average  of  30  industrial  stocks 
has  set  records  10  times  since  Jan.  2. 
rising  on  11  consecutive  days. 

Impasse  in  Queens 
Attack  Case  Ends 

Lawyers  for  the  two  surviving  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Dec.  20  racial  assault  in 
Howard  Beach  declared  a  "people’s 
victory”  last  week  after  Governor 
Cuomo  assigned  a  special  prosecu¬ 
tor  to  take  over  the  case. 

The  move  came  as  the  incident 
began  receiving  increased  national 
attention,  with  President  Reagan 
referring  obliquely  to  it  in  a  televised 
speech  against  racism  and  the  Rev. 


Jesse  Jackson  saying  the  attack  was 
a  symptom  of  a  "national  malady” 
fostered  by  Reagan  policies. 

Mr.  Cuomo’s  action,  which  came 
after  a  six-hour  meeting  with  a 
group  of  black  leaders  that  included 
the  Manhattan  Borough  President, 
David  Dinkins,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin 
O.  Butts,  executive  pastor  of  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church,  drew 
wide  support  among  blacks. 

To  the  apparent  relief  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  appointment  also  ap¬ 
peared  to  break  a  three-week  im¬ 
passe  that  began  when  Cedric  San  di¬ 
ford,  one  of  three  blacks  who  were 
set  upon  by  a  mob  of  white  youths  in 
a  predominantly  white  Queens 
neighborhod,  refused  to  cooperate  in 
the  prosecution  of  three  whites 
charged  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Sandiford’s  lawyer,  Alton  H. 
Maddox  Jr.,  asserted  that  the 
Queens  District  Attorney,  John  J. 
Santuccl  was  not  investigating  the 
assault  in  good  faith.  Mr.  Maddox 
and  C.  Vernon  Mason,  an  attorney 
for  another  of  the  Howard  Beach  vic¬ 
tims,  Timothy  Grimes,,  said  their 
contention  of  bad  faith  arose  from 
Mr.  Santucci’s  refusal  to  press 
charges  against  Dominick  Blum,  the 
driver  of  a  car  that  struck  rad  killed 
the  third  victim,  Michael  Griffith,  as 
he  fled  the  white  youths. 

Mr,  Santucci  denied  any  improper 
procedure  and  criticized  the  two 
black  lawyers,  saying  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  J.  Hynes  as  special 
prosecutor  would  "call  their  bluff.” 
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Within  days  of  Mr.  Hynes’s  appoint¬ 
ment  Mr.  Sandiford  and  Mr.  Grimes 
gave  him  detailed  accounts  of  the  as¬ 
sault  The  special  prosecutor  said 
they  had  provided  "essential  evi¬ 
dence  that  will  significantly  aid  our 
inquiries." 

;ln  describing  the  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor  as  a  "victory,” 
Mr.  Mason  said  the  action  vindicated 
the  strategy  he  and  Mr.  Maddox  had 
developed.  That  plan,  cratered  on 
their  clients’,  refusal  to  cooperate 

with  Mr.  Santuccl  bad  been  criti¬ 
cized  by  city  and  state  officials. 
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Sygma 

Iraqi  prisoners  captured  by  the  Iranians  during  the  latest  offensive. 


The  War  Between 
Iran  and  Iraq 

Iran  and  Iraq  agree  that  their  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  last  10  days  have  been 
epic,  even  by  the  grisly  standards  of 
their  seven-year  war.  But  in  what 
has  become  a  ritual,  both  countries 
claimed  victory  last  week  and  issued 
grandiose  assertions. 

Iraq  announced  yesterday  that  it 
had  bombed  the  home  of  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  —  “the  head  of 
the  snake,  Khomeini'’  —  in  Teheran. 
But  Iran's  Islamic  Republic  News 
Agency,  making  no  mention  of  the 
Ayatollah,  said  only  that  an  Iraqi 
plane  had  bombed  the  city’s  out¬ 
skirts  and  killed  a  55-year-old  man 
and  two  children. 

Iran  reported,  meanwhile,  that  its 
advancing  troops  had  taken  "com¬ 
plete  control"  of  the  strategic  Buva- 
rin  Island  in  the  Shaft  al-Arab  water¬ 
way,  “systematically  annihilated" 
Iraqi  forces  near  Basra,  Iraq’s  sec¬ 
ond-largest  city,  and  recaptured  a 
region  only  75  miles  east  of  Baghdad. 
The  Iraqi  press  agency  countered 
that  the  Iranians  had  been  "repulsed 
and  crushed,  with  thousands  of 
enemy  killed."  Iranian  long-range 
missiles  struck  Basra  and  Baghdad, 
and  Iraq  retaliated  with  air  attacks 
on  several  Iranian  cities. 

Iran’s  latest  offensive  apparently 
surprised  the  Pentagon.  Last  month, 
after  an  estimated  20,000  to  30,000 
Iranian  casualties  in  a  failed  assault 
north  on  Basra,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  that  its  analysts  saw 
little  chance  for  a  victory  over  Iraq 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Superpowers’  Role 

Did  the  United  States  deliberately 
distort  the  intelligence  reports  it  de¬ 
livered  to  Iran  and  Iraq  in  an  effort 
to  prolong  their  war?  According  to 
intelligence  Sources  in  Washington, 
American  officials,  among  other 
things,  gave  Teheran  information 
that  exaggerated  the  number  of 
Soviet  troops  on  its  border  and  al¬ 
tered  satellite  photographs  that  were 
shared  with  Iraq. 

Asked  how  the  pieces  of  American 
policy  fit  together  —  including  the 
American  arms  sales  to  Iran  —  one 
former  official  involved  in  some 
operations  said:  "You  had  to  have 
been  there." 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
denied  the  reports,  calling  them 
“false”  and  "stupid." 

The  Soviet  Union  in  its  pronounce¬ 
ments  has  indicated  that  it  is  moving 
closer  to  Iraq  in  the  wake  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  the  United  States  sold 
arms  to  Iran.  Moscow  is  Iraq's  larg¬ 
est  arms  supplier  —  it  sent  a  huge 
shipment  of  weapons  last  month  — 
but  had  nevertheless  taken  pains  to 
appear  neutral. 

Ambassador  Shot 
By  Cocaine  Ring 

As  Justice  Minister  of  Colombia, 
Enrique  Pa  re  jo  Gonzalez  received 
so  many  death  threats  from  cocaine 
traffickers  that  he  was  named  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Hungary  and  rushed  out 
of  the  country  in  August  But  last 
week,  the  barons  of  Colombia's  mui- 
tibfllion-dollar  drug  racket  claimed 
vengeance.  In  what  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  deplored  as  a  "narco-terror¬ 
ist"  attack,  Mr.  Parejo  was  shot  as 
he  left  his  home  in  Budapest. 

The  Colombian  Foreign  Ministry 
said  he  was  in  stable  condition  with 
head  wounds  from  three  bullets. 

A  group  calling  itself  the  Hem&n 
Bolero  Moreno  Command  took  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  attack  in  calls  to 
Bogoti  news  offices.  Mr.  Botero,  one 
of  a  dozen  Colombians  extradited  to 
the  United  States  with  Mr.  Parejo's 
help,  was  convicted  of  conspiracy 
and  mail  fraud  in  Federal  court  in 
Miami  in  June  1985.  The  owner  of  a 
Colombian  professional  soccer  team, 


he  was  accused  of  laundering  $60 
million  in  drug  money. 

The  traffickers  have  fought  the  ex¬ 
tradition  policy  with  threats  and 
bribes  and  by  murdering  a  supreme 
court  justice,  30  judges,  20  journal-  j 
ists  and  many  police  officers.  In  1984, 

Mr.  Parejo's  predecessor  as  Justice 
Minister,  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla,  was  , 
also  killed.  I 

President  Virgil  io  Barco  Vargas  ! 
ordered  a  new  antidrug  offensive 
last  month,  after  a  gang  killed  the 
publisher  of  Bogota’s  second-largest  : 
newspaper,  who  was  a  vigorous 
critic  of  the  traffickers. 

But  Colombian  news  media,  in  a 
concerted  response  to  the  attacks, 
published  and  broadcast  statements 
of  their  "astonishment'’  that  the 
Government  had  done  little  in  an 
"open  war"  that  cocaine  traffickers 
had  declared  on  the  country. 

Hijacking  Suspect- 
Held  in  Frankfurt 

Middle  Eastern  terrorists  were  on 
the  move  again  last  week,  but  two 
Lebanese  men,  one  a  hijacking  sus¬ 
pect,  were  arrested  at  European  air¬ 
ports. 

West  German  authorities  arrested 
Mohammed  All  Hamadei,  a  22-year- 
old  Lebanese  who  has  been  identified 
as  a  participant  in  the  June  1985  hi¬ 
jacking  of  a  Trans  World  Airlines 
plane  to  Beirut. 

The  White  House  and  Justice  De¬ 
partment  sought  to  extradite  Mr. 
Hamadei,  who  is' wanted  for  murder 
and  air  piracy.  But  West  Germany, 
said,  as  it  has  in  other  major  extradi¬ 
tion  cases,  that  it  would  not  hand  him 
over  unless  the  United  States  gave 
written  guarantees  that  he  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  death  penalty.  West 
Germany  has  no  provision  for  capi¬ 
tal  punishment. 

"We  very  much  want  him,”  Terry 
Eastland,  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman,  said  in  Washington. 

The  hijackers  killed  an  American 
passenger,  a  Navy  diver;  39  other 
Americans  were  turned  over  to  Shi¬ 
ite  Moslem  militiamen,  who  were  de¬ 
manding  that  Israel  release  766  pris¬ 
oners.  After  the  Americans  were 
freed,  Israel  eventually  freed  most 
of  the  prisoners  but  insisted  it  had 
not  been  party  to  a  deal. 

Mr.  Hamadei  was  arrested  at 
Frankfurt  airport  when  three  bottles 
of  methyl  nitrate,  a  liquid  explosive, 
were  found  in  his  luggage.  A  day 
earlier,  Bachir  Khodr,  another  Leba¬ 
nese,  was  arrested  at  Milan  airport, 
also  carrying  explosives.  Interior 
Minister  Oscar  Luigi  Scalfaro  said 
Italian  intelligence  agencies  had  in¬ 
formation  linking  the  two  men,  and 
senior  United  States  and  Italian  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  might  have  been  part 
of  a  new  European  offensive  planned 
by  Lebanese  Shiites. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  separate  incident 
in  the  north  German  city  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  gunmen  killed  an  Iranian  who 
had  been  a  pilot  for  the  Speaker  of 
the  Iranian  Parliament  The  victim. 

Ali  Akbar  Mohammedi,  flew  to 
Baghdad  last  summer  and  later  ap¬ 
plied  for  political  asylum  in  West 
Germany. 

French  Hostage  Seized 

Terry  Waite,  the  Anglican  Church 
envoy,  returned  to  Beirut  last  week  i 
seeking  die  release  of  more  has-  i 
tages.  But  his  visit  was  the  occasion 
for  another  kidnapping.  Gunmen 
seized  Roger  Auque,  a  French  free¬ 
lance  reporter  and  photographer,  not 
long  after  he  finished  photographing 
Mr.  Waite  on  the  seafront  in  Moslem 
West  Beirut  Mr.  Waite,  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  has  been  involved  in  successful 
negotiations  to  free  a  number  of 
American  and  other  hostages  in 
Lebanon.  Eighteen  foreigners,  in¬ 
cluding  five  Americans,  are  still 
being  held.  j 
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Arms  to  Iran:  More  Pieces  of  the  Puzzle 


in 


A  Tangled,  Paradoxical  Web 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


Washington 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  appears  to  be 
trapped  in  a  web  of  paradox,  over  the 
secret  sale  of  arms  to  Iran,  vulnerable 
if  he  knew  more  about  the  deal  than  he 
has  acknowledged  and  vulnerable  if  he  knew 
less  about  it  than  his  critics  insist  any 
President  should  have  known. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  arms  deal  and 
the  diversion  of  money  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  have  been  known  since  mid-December. 
But  many  new  details  have  emerged  in  recent 
weeks  about  what  was  done  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  Many  relate  to 
the  origin  of  the  secret  decision  to  sell  arms  to 
Iran  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  release  of 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Lebanon  by  pro- 
Iranian  extremists  —  a  policy  that  was 
conceived  in  mid- 1 985,  about  the  time  Mr. 
Reagan  was  denouncing  Iran  as  part  of  “an 
international  version  of  Murder  Inc.” 

The  President's  dilemma  is  that  to 
demonstrate  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
diversion  of  money  from  the  Iran  arms  safes  to 
Nicaraguan  rebels,  he  must  prove  he  was 
ignorant  of  international  intrigues  run  from 
the  White  House  by  the  staff  of  his  National 
Security  Council 


The  Cake 


A Scapegoat? 


More  and  More 
Contradictions 

Much  of  the  information  dribbling  out  of  the 
Government  in  recent  weeks  contradicts 
earlier  statements  by  Reagan  Administration 
officials.  A  staff  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  says  that 
“early  statements  issued  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  proved  later  to  contain  significant  inac¬ 
curacies.”  The  report  has  not  been  formally 
„  4ssugd. ,buLThe,Ne?L XPrk  Times.has  obtained 
key  parts  oTit. 

The  Cake  and  the  BMe  In  a  Nov.  13  televi¬ 
sion  interview,  just  after  Mr.  Reagan  con¬ 
firmed  the  existence  of  "a  secret  diplomatic 
initiative  to  Iran,"  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  a  for¬ 
mer  national  security  adviser,  flatly  denied 
that  he  had  carried  a  cake  or  a  Bible  as  a  token 
of  good  will  on  his  trip  to  Teheran  last  May. 

"Did  you  bring  in  a  cake?”  the  interviewer 
asked  Mr.  McFarlane. 

“No”  he  answered,  "I  didn’t  have  anything 
to  oo  with  a  cake." 

"Bible?’’  he  was  asked 
“No  Bible,"  he  replied 
But  a  retired  official  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  George  W.  Cave,  told  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  that  Mr.  McFarlane 
and  his  party  carried  a  cake  and  a  Bible  with  a 
handwritten  inscription  from  Mr.  Reagan.  Mr. 
Cave  accompanied  Mr.  McFarlane  on  the  mis¬ 
sion.  His  account  is  in  the  committee’s  draft 
report  Mr.  McFarlane  said  last  week  that  he 
personally  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cake. 

Arms  for  Hostages?  In  a  televised  address 
Nov.  13,  Mr.  Reagan  said,  "We  did  not  —  re¬ 
peat,  did  not  —  trade  weapons  or  anything  else 
for  hostages,  nor  will  we"  But  in  a  confidential 
memorandum  to  the  President  dated  Jan.  17, 
1986,  Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter,  then  the 
national  security  adviser,  said  the  shipment  of 
weapons  to  Iran  “may  well  be  our  only  way  to 
achieve  the  release  of  the  Americans  held  in 
Beirut.”  The  White  House  released  copies  of 
the  memorandum  nine  days  ago. 

More  About  OBver  Worth  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigators  say  they  have  found  evidence  that 
Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  staff,  coordinated 
numerous  arms  shipments  through  Portugal 
to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  These  weapons  were 
in  addition  to  any  that  might  have  been  benight 
with  proceeds  from  the  arras  sales  to  Teheran. 

This  finding  appears  to  contradict  Adminis¬ 
tration  assertions  that  no  Government  official 
or  agency  supervised  or  coordinated  the  pri¬ 
vate  network  supplying  military  aid  to  the 
rebels,  known  as  contras. 

Mr.  Reagan 'strongly  supports  the  rebels, 
who  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  leftist  Sandin- 
ista  Government  But  from  October  1984  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1986,  Federal  laws  prohibited  American 
agencies  from  providing  assistance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  military  operations  in  Nicara¬ 
gua.  Colonel  North  was  dismissed  from  his 
White  House  job  Nov.  25,  the  same  day  Admi¬ 
ral  Poindexter  resigned. 

Reagan’s  Approval  Mr.  McFarlane  told  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  that  President 
Reagan  had  given  prior  approval  for  the  first 
Israeli  shipment  of  American  arras  to  Iran  in 
August  1985.  Last  week  he  told  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee*  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  had  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  decision-  But  Donald  T.  Regan, 
the  White  House  chief  of  staff,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  not  approved  the  shipment  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  Attorney  Groeral  Edwin  Meese  3d 
said  Mr.  Reagan  condoned  the  shipment  only 
when  he  learned  of  it  “after  the  fact.” 

The  issue  is  significant  because,  under  Fed¬ 
eral  law,  a  foreign  nation  is  generally  forbid¬ 
den  to  transfer  American  weapons  to  a  third 
country  unless  it  first  obtains  consent  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  defenders  said  be 
might  not  remember  approving  the  first  arms 
shipment  because  he  was  recovering  from  sur¬ 
gery  at  the  time  and  mi^it  have  been  taking 
medication. 


Israel’s  Overtures 

The  origin  of  the  American  arms  shipments 
to  Tran  is  still  not  dear.  Mr.  Reagan  said  in 
November  that  “the  Iranians  came  to  us  at 
first,"  seeking  “a  better  relationship."  But  Ad¬ 
miral  Poindexter’s  memorandum  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  January  1986  describes  the  shipments 
as  part  of  an  “Israeli  plan"  to  strengthen  mod¬ 
erate  forces  in  Iran  and  to  "preserve  a  balance 
of  power"  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The  plan, 
be  said,  was  proposed  to  the  United  States  by  a 
special  emissary  from  Shimon  Peres,  who  was 
then  Prime  Minister  of  IsraeL 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com¬ 
mittee  says  that  the  arms  sale  plan  originated 
with  a  group  of  foreign  arms  dealers  and  in¬ 
vestors  who  used  Israelis  as  intermediaries. 
Israel,  according  to  the  report,  had  its  “own 
reasons  for  selling  arms  to  Iran,”  a  non-Arab 
Moslem  country  that  has  declared  its  hostility 
to  IsraeL  In  strategic  terms,  Israeli  officials 
viewed  Iran  as  a  valuable  counterweight  to 
Arab  countries. 

In  August,  September  and  November  1985, 
the  Israelis  sent  American-made  missiles  eo 
Iran  from  their  own  stockpiles,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  United  States  would  replen¬ 
ish  their  arsenaL  The  CIA.  began  shipping 
weapons  to  Iran  from  American  stocks  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1986. 

According  to  the  Senate  report,  Mr.  Peres 
urged  Mr.  Reagan  in  February  1986  to  can-, 
tinue  the  Iranian  arms  shipments,  even  though 
they  had  failed  to  win  toe  release  of  aUthe  hos¬ 
tages.  Mr.  Peres’s  emissary,  Amirazn  Nir,  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  last  September  and 
made  a  similar  plea  to  Admiral  Poindexter 
and  Colonel  North,  the  report  said. 

Israeli  officials  denied  last  week  that  they 
bad  led  the  United  States  into  the  Iran  arms  af¬ 
fair.  “Everything  attributed  to  Israel  has  no 
basis  in  reality,”  said  Yitzhak  Shamir,  now  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Peres  said  Israel  cau¬ 
tioned  the  United  States  in  January  1966  that 
the  arms-for-hostages  deal  had  no  more  than  a 


was  not  trying  to  make  Israel  a  scapegoat 


Whose  Idea  Was  It? 


Contra  Diversion 

It  is  still  not  known  who  first  suggested  the 
diversion  of  money  from  the  Iranian  arms 
sales  to  the  contras.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  much 
was  involved,  or  how  the  money  was  routed 
through  Swiss  bank  accounts’ and  sham  com¬ 
panies. 

In  disclosing  the  arrangement  Nov.  25,  At¬ 
torney  General  Meese  estimated  that  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  $30  million  had  been  transferred  to  the 
contras.  But  Congressional  investigators  sus¬ 
pect  the  figure  may  be  lower,  perhaps  $5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $10  million.  . 

According  to  the  Senate  committee’s  report, 
Manucher  Ghorbanifar,  a  middleman  in  the 
Iranian  deals,  suggested  in  April  or  May  1986 
that  the  Iranians  be  overcharged  and  the 
money  diverted  to  the  contras. 

Attorney  General  Meese  told  the  committee, 
according  to  the  report,  that  Mr.  Nir,  the  Is¬ 
raeli  emissary,  might  have  suggested  the  di¬ 
version  in  January  1986.  The  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  has  emphatically  denied  ever  having 
suggested  such  an  operation. 

In  April  1986,  the  report  says.  Colonel  North 
prepared  a  memorandum  suggesting  that  $12 
million  from  the  arms  sales  be  sent  to  the  con¬ 
tras.  The  memorandum  “requests  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approval,”  but  the  report  says  there 
was  no  firm  evidence  that  Mr.  Reagan  re¬ 
ceived  the  document. 

White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  sources  said 
Admiral  Poindexter  had  told  Mr.  Regan,  the 
chief  of  staff,  that  he  allowed  the  diversion  be¬ 
cause  he  “felt  sorry”  .for ‘the  contras. 


Khashoggi  Connection 


Mr.  Ghorbanifar;  Al 

Israel’s  aircraft  industry,  and  Ysmot 

di.  an  arms  dealer  and  former  OTBftary 

at  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Troeran. 

In  June  1985,  Mr.  Ghorhanifarmetm 

Germany  with  Adrian  M.  Khashoggi, JbeSau* 
Arabian  billionaire,  and  Cyrus  Hadjerm, 
Iranian  exile  and  banker  who  had  joined  mt- 
Khashoggi  m  a  venture  » 

Mr.  Khashoggi  and  Mr.  Ghorbanifar  helped 
airangetbefirst  Israeli  shipmmtsofA^' 
lean  weapons  to  Iran  In  August  and  Septem*>« 
1985.  Mr.  Khashoggi  says  he  graranteed  Egg 

mem  for  the  weapons  by  deposit^g»m«^ 

in  a  Swiss  bank  account.  After  rec^ng  the 
weapons,  Iran  apparently  paid  Mr. 
far.  who  paid  Mr.  Khashoggi,  and  he  m  turn 
distributed  the  money  to  the  Israelis  and  per¬ 
haps  to  others.  -  .. 

Mr.  Khashoggi  continued  to  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  for  arms  when  the  United  Stales 
direct  shipments  to  Iran  in  1986.  Mr.  Gtoorbam- 
far,  on  behalf  of  Iran,  continued  to  write  the 
checks  for  at  least  some  shipments. 

Altogether,  according  to  Mr.  Gboroannar, 
there  were  six  shipments,  and  the  payments 
totaled  $30  minimi  to  $35  million. 

The  United  States  says  it  received  only  $12 
million,  the  price  set  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment. 


The  White  House 

‘No  Knowledge 
Whatsoever’? 

President  Reagan  says  he  had  "no  knowl¬ 
edge  whatsoever"  that  proceeds  of  the  Iran 
arms  sales  were  diverted  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  until  Attorney  General  Meese  informed 
him  Nov.  24,  1986.  Mr.  Meese  said  Colonel 
North  and  Admiral  Poindexter  were  “the  only 
persons  in  the  United  States  Government”  who 
had  known  about  the  diversion. 

Mr.  Reagan's  ignorance  of  the  details  has 
become  a  major  theme  in  his  defense.  “I  don't 
think  the  President  really  knows  yet  what  hap¬ 
pened,"  said  Senator  Paid  S.  Trible  Jr,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Virginia.  But  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hofl- 
ings,a  South  Carofina-Democrat,  contends  that 
Mr.  Reagan  “knewit  alJ;  generally  speaking," 
and  "created  an environment  in  which  aid  to 
the  contras,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  was  a  top  pri¬ 
ority."  “Noone  can  persuade  me  that  Admiral 
Poindexter  and  company -were  buccaneers  op¬ 
erating  mi  their  own," -Mr.  Bollings  said. 
v*mh ey  were»dointgdfce  i  Preskient’&hjddaig.” 

J  ;,Wxfiiaim3UCa5Qr, 

iteHigencertoMGangressrthat  be- dad  noMearn 
about  the  diversion  of  funds  until  just  before  it 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Meese  Nov.  25.  . 

However,  Mr.  Cave,  the  retired  CLA.  expert 
on  Iran,  attended  the  meeting  in  the  spring  of 
1986  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Ghorbanifar  sug¬ 
gested  transferring  money  from  the  Iran  arms 
sales  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 

Mr.  Cave  reported  the  suggestion  in  a  cable 
to  Mr.  Casey,  according  to  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigators. 

The  draft  report  of  die  Senate  Intefflgence 
Committee  says  that  Mr.  Casey  and  Admiral 
Poindexter  were  aware  of  "possible  impropri¬ 
eties"  at  least  as  early  as  October  1986. 

In  early  October,  Mr.  Casey  was  told  by  one 
of  his  senior  advisers,  Charles  E.  Allen,  that 
funds  might  have  been  sent  to  the  contras. 

Mr.  Casey  regarded  this  report  as  “tenuous 
speculation,”  the  C.LA.  said  this  month. 


Hu 


hS 


Motives  andIMoney 


Remaining 

Questions 


Arms  Merchants 

Private  arms  merchants,  strongly  influenced 
the  tactics  of  the  secret  American  overtures  to 
Iran. 

The  initial  discussions,  (be  Senate  draft  re¬ 
port  says,  were  held  in  Israel  in  late  1984  by 


Who  first  proposed  diverting  money  from 
the  Iran  arms  sales  to  thCcootras?  Bow  much 
was  diverted,  ahdbow  much  got  to  the  con¬ 
tras?  Aral  how  much  was  skimmed  off  by  mid¬ 
dlemen? 

Congressional  investigators  Wffi  wrestle 
with  these  questions  and  tzy  to.  determine 

whether  any  of  the  money  was  used  to  fuance 
other  rebels  backed  by  the  United  States,  such 
as  groups  in  Afghanistan,  Angola  and  Ethiopia, 
or  whetoer  tt  was  channeled  into  political  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  United  States. 

What  happened  to  the  $10  mBUon  that  the 
Sultan  of  BruneLntthe  requestor  the  State  De- , 
partment,  deposited  into  a  Swiss  bank  account 

to  aid  the  contras  last  year?  Department  offi. 

date  said  they  had  lost  track  of  the  money. 

Could  Mr.  Casey’s  brain  tumor  have  im¬ 
paired  his  memory  or  otherwise  affected  the 
testimony  he  gave  to  Congress  on  die  Iran 
arms  deals  before  he  underwent  surgery? 
When  Michael  Ledeen,  a  consultant  to  the 

National  Security  Cqifocfl,  went  to  Israel  tnth* 

spring  of  1985.  washing  op  hh™£..; 
five  or  on  instructions  from  Mr.  McFarlane. ; 

Ledeen  met  with  Mr.  Peres,  thm  the  Prim* 
Mini**-  end  tfisSSd 
Iran. Later,  to -the simmer,  Mr: LedeenSs? 
he  met  Mr.  Ghorbanifar 
Finally,  Who  persuaded  Mr.  Reagan  to  r*.'. 
Start  anna  shipments  to  Iran  toeaurtyiwg 
after  he  hatL flowed  to  stop  them  infaSuls 

And  was  President  Reagan  unaware  of  tfedt. 

varefon  of  funds  until  late  November  1986,  ^  ‘ 
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Pope's  Meeting  With  Jaruzelski  Is  a  Picture  of  Compromise 


Selling  Free  Enterprise 
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Roman  Catholics  in  Eastern  Europe 

Figures  indicate  total  number  of  Catholics  and  Catholics  as  a 
percentage  of  total  population  for  each  area  (1 984)* 
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Pope  John  Paul  n 
with  Gen.  Wojdech 
Jaruzelski,  die 
Polish  leader,  at  the 
Vatican  last  week. 
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Deal  Even  for 


Small  Gains 
In  the  East 


By  ROBERTO  SURO 


rl  a  front-page  photograph  last  week,  L’Osservatore' 
Romano  showed  Pope  John  Paul  II  standing  soberly 
beside  the  equally  unsmiling  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzel- 
ski  The  Vatican  newspaper  added  only  a  40-word 
caption  stating  that  the  Polish  leader  had  been  received 
in  a  private  audience  Tuesday.  , 

L’Osservatore  publishes  virtually  every  syllableut- 
tered  in  public  by  the  Pontiff,  but  it  did  not  record  John 
Paul's  description  of  last  week’s  meeting  as  “without" 
doubt  historic.”  The  newspaper  also  ignored  the  Vatican" 
communique  issued  afterward  as  well  as  the  Pope's 
short  encounter  with  General  Jariizelski’s  22-year-old 
daughter,  Monika,  who  was  dressed  respectfully  in  black, 
with  her  head  covered.  The  Pope  greeted  her  warmly 
and  gave  her  rosaries  for  herself  and  her  mother. 

Journalistic  omissions  of  this  sort  are  not  accidental 
The  Pope's,  cordiality  and  his  newspaper's  coolness  re¬ 
flected  the  Holy  See's  approach  to  Communist  countries, 
which  has  been  divided  into  two  strains  ever  since  the 
Bolshevik  revolution:  The  Vatican  has  preached  sternly 
against  atheism  while  pursuing  diplomatic  contacts  to 
try  to  improve  the  status  of  Roman  Catholics. 

World  events  and  the  inclinations  of  individual  popes 
have  largely  determined  which  element  received  greater 
emphasis.  Catholic  theology  teaches  a  profound  appreci¬ 
ation  of  paradox,  a  skill  that  is  particularly  valuable  in 
unraveling  the  Vatican's  Eastern  policy,  which  some¬ 
times  seems  to  be  going  full  speed  in  two  directions. 

Last  week,  for  example,  “Jaruzelski  needed  that 
photograph  with  the  Pope  to  help  improve  his  image  in 
the  United  States  and  the  West  in  general,  and  it  cer-  ' 
tainly  did  not  hurt  him  inside  Poland,"  said  a  senior  Vati¬ 
can  official.  In  a  interview,  beforehand  with  the  Rome 
daily  La  RepubbUca,  Mr.  Jaruzelski  indicated  what  he 
could  give  in  return.  The  Catholic  church  in  Poland  was 
“a  permanent  reality,”  he  said.  .  . 

.  While  the  general  may  have  got  what  be  wanted  on 
the  level  of  appearance,  the  Pope,  according  to  Vatican 
officials,  refused  to  make  concessions  of  substance  until 
Poland  agrees  to  a  formal  accord  recognizing  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  local  church  institutions.  He  could  insist  that 
General  Jaruzelski  deal  directly  with  Polish  bishops,  in 
part  because  the  church  is  far  stronger  in  Poland  than 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  approach  has  been  different  where  the  church  is 
more  embattled.  'The  goal  has  been  to  save  what  could 
be  saved,  to  work  hard  for  small  victories,”  said  Hansja- 
kob  Stehle,  a  German  journalist  and  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  “Eastern  Politics  of  the  Vatican  1917-1979." 

In  Hungary,  for  example,  the  victories  have  been  as 
small  as  permteswiifbctsm  theology  students  ttrstudy  in  -- 
Rqme.  lhereihaV^bera-H}fense  negotiations  ^bout  the  1 
appointments  <rf  bishops:  Last-  month,  the  Hungarian 
Minister  for  Religious  Affairs,  Imre  Miklos,  spent  five 
days  at  the  Vatican,  mainly  to  discuss  the  appointment  of 
a  new  primate  of  Hungary. 

In  East  Germany,  Catholics  maintain  vital  financial 
links  with  the  church  in  West  Germany,  and  the  Vati¬ 
can’s  refusal  to  fix  permanent  diocesan  boundaries,  ac¬ 
knowledging  political  divisions,  is  essential.  Aside  from 
Albania,  where  the  Vatican  can  do  nothing,  the  hardest 
case  is  Czechoslovakia,  where  efforts  to  repress  and  di¬ 
vide  Catholics  are  at  Stalinist  levels,  Vatican  officials 
say,  and  the  87-year-old  primate,  Frantisek  Cardinal 
Tomasek,  is  ailing. 


The  aim  in  places  like  Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania  and 
Bulgaria,  says  the  Vatican  Secretary  of  State,  Agostino 
Cardinal  Casaroli,  is  simply  to  send  "breathfuls  of  oxy¬ 
gen"  to  help  keep  the  church  going.  When  John  Paul  be¬ 
came  the  First  Polish  Pope,  many  assumed  that-  the 
policy  would  stiffen.  But,  Mr.  Stehle  says,  “John  Paul 
soon  realized  he  could  not  conduct  Ostpolitik  from  a  Pol¬ 
ish  point  of  view,  and  he  has  become  steadily  more 
realistic  about  the  need  for  conipromise  and  diplomacy.” 

Genera]  Jaruzelski  suggested  in  a  Rome  news  con¬ 
ference  that  both  Communists  and  Catholics  had  aban¬ 


doned  cold  war  shrillness  and  become  “more  mature." 
“Let’s  put  aside  theories,”  he  said,  "and  let’s  look  at 
life,”  he  said.  That  may  be  easier  for  Marxists  than 
Catholics.  John  Paul's  anti-Communist  message  is,  if 
anything,  growing  in  intensity:  “Atheist  ideologies"  are 
the  work  of  Satan;  totalitarian  regimes  that  promise  lib¬ 
eration  but  deny  freedoms  are  “this  shame  of  our 
times”;  Christianity  unites  Europe,  and  the  East-West 
division  can  be  never  be  permanent  But  the  Pope  rarely 
criticizes  individual  governments  and,  like  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  he  does  pose  for  pictures  and  bargain  over  bishops. 


Elections  Next  Week  Come  as  Nation,  for  Now,  Is  at  Ease 


Germany  Expected  to  Carry  On  With  Kohl 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


BONN 

m  BNLESS  all  of  West  Germany’s  opinion  polls  have 

■  ■  made  a  huge  miscalculation.  Chancellor  Hel- 

■  H  mut  Kohl's  center-right  coalition  will  be  re- 

elected  next  week. 

After  a  sluggish  winter  campaign,  a  satisfied,  pros¬ 
perous  majority  will  probably  give  its  assent  to  the  up¬ 
beat  slogan  of  the  governing  Christian  Democrats: 
“Carry  on,  Germany!" 

Four  years  agp,  the  mood  was  far  different  In  1983, 
voters  went  to  the  polls  in  the  midst  of  a  passionate  and 
divisive  debate  over  the  deployment  of  American  medi¬ 
um-range  missiles,  a  question  that  was  transmuted  into 
a  half-encoded  discussion  of  West  Germany’s  sover¬ 
eignty  and  {dace  within  the  Atlantic  alliance 

In  Washington  and  other  NATO  capitals,  the  German 
election  was  seen  as  a  test  of  the  alliance's  resolve  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  threats  and  blandishments. 

Yet  most  Germans  who  voted  for  the  folksy  Mr.  Kohl 
and  his  Free  Democratic  junior  partners  did  so  out  of  a 
conviction  that  a  center-right  Government  would  get  the 
economy  going  again.  It  dkL  .  • 

Next  Sunday's  election  is  thus  not  so  much  a  corn  ron- 
tation  with  themes  that  have  been  etched  and  defined  in  a 
few  weeks  of  campaigning  as  a  referendum  on  four-year- 
old  promises  that  have  been  more  or  less  kept. 

The  west  German  economy  is  expanding  strongly, 
prices  are  dropping  tod,  with  politically  tinged  opti¬ 
mism,  the  Government  is  predicting  a  growth  rate  of  25 
percent  in  1987. 

Unemployment,  it  Is  true,  stands  at  a  disquieting  23. 
mfllioa,  or  &9  percent  of  the  work  force,  but  no  political 
rty  has  come  forward  with  a  remedy  for  kmg-term 


Mr  Kohl's  Christian  Democrats  have  strenuously 
le  the  point  that -the  only  real  alternative  to  their 
stition  of  the  middle’’  is  an  alliance  of  the  leftward- 
og  Social  Democrats  and  the  anti-NATO  Greats.  The 
tnist  expression  for  this  configuration  is  "Red-Green 
>s.”  which  the  Chancellor's  partisans  maintain  would 
ermine  both  the  economy  and  the  Federal  Republic's* 
lerstone  role  in  NATO. 

The  Social  Democrats'  standard-bearer,  Johannes. 

has  insisted  that  he  would  never  enter  a  coalition 
\  ^  unpredictable  Greens.  But  .no  one  believes  his 
ention  that  he  Is  shooting  for  his  own  absolute  ma- 
y  in  Parliament.  •..-*■ 

On  election  night  everyone  will  be  watching  to  see  u 
Social  Democrats  can  better  their  miserable  1988 
e,  38.2  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  their  worst  show- 
since  196L 

The  Social  Democrats’  quandary  goes  beyond  the 
ical  difficulties  of  trying*®  put  a  glove  on  a  reason¬ 


ably  successful  Government. 

Some  party  members  are  talking  of.a  crisis  in  the 
traditional  Social  Democratic  “culture!"  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  blue-collar  constituency- supported  by  a  strong 
union  movement 

As  the  party  shifts  leftward,  a  gap  has  opened  be¬ 
tween  this  base  and  the  theoretically  inclined  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  in  Bonn  who,  it  is  argued,  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  concerns  of  the  working  class  and  increas¬ 
ingly  temptdd  by  ideas  popularized  by  the  Greens.  For 
example,  the  Social  Democrats’  campaign  proposal  to 
abandon  nuclear  energy  m  a  decade  was  extremely  un¬ 
popular  with  union  leaders,  who  considered  it  a  formula 
for  eliminating  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  unions  themselves  are  going 
through  a  crisis  of  confidence  aggravated  by  a  series  of 
seamy  scandals  touching  their  business  interests. 

Social  Democratic  Rifts 

Mr.  Rau,  a  cheerful  populist,  is  a  leader  of  the  old 
blue-collar  constituency,  which  is  strongest  in  his  home 
state.  North  Rhine- Westphalia.  Yet  he  does  not  have  the 
Bonn  party  apparatus  behind  him,  and  he  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  slighted  by  Willy  Brandt,  the  73-year-old  party 
chairman.  Mr.  Brandt  sees  himself  as  the  "grandfather" 
of  a  leftist  generation  of  young  Social  Democratic  figures 
such  as  Oskar  Lafontaine,  the  premier  of  the  Saarland.  If 
the  party  suffers  a  particularly  painful  defeat  next  Sun¬ 
day,  Mr.  Rau  is  expected  to  be  made  the  fall  guy,  opening 


the  way  for  a  more  vigorous  leftward  march  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats. 

The  absence  of  any  substantive  foreign  policy  issues 
in  the  campaign  is  symptomatic  of  a  country  ’momen¬ 
tarily  at  ease.  From  the  outset  of  his  mandate,  Mr.  Kohl 
has  jettisoned  a  lot  of  intransigent-sounding  Christian 
Democratic  policies  and  embraced  the  idea  of  improving 
ties  with  Communist  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  campaign,  he  has  sounded  some  of  the 
old  anti-Communist  themes,  but  largely  to  consolidate 
support  on  the  far  right. 

The  likelihood  is  that  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Die- 
rich  Genscher,  an  agile  centrist,  will  be  reconfirmed  in 
:is  post  after  the  election*  and  that  West  Germany  will 
ontinue  to  steer  a  careful  course  with  its  Eastern  neigh¬ 
bors  and  Western  allies. 

The  international  climate  outside  West  Germany  has 
also  improved  since  1983.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Reykja¬ 
vik  summit,  it  is  no  longer  easy  for  the  Social  Democrats 
to  portray  President  Reagan  as  a  hawk  and  the  turmoil 
over  the  Iranian  arms  sales  has  aroused  minimal  excite¬ 
ment 

“On  the  German  scale  of  things,"  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  observed  last  week,  “President  Reagan  has 
slid  more  toward  the  middle." 

In  electoral  terms,  this  makes  it  easier  for  a  German 
politician  like  Mr.  Kohl  to  be  thought  of  as  a  friend  of  the 
American  President,  another  bonus  as  the  Chancellor 
contemplates  four  more  years  at  the  helm. 
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Workers  putting  up  a 
campaign  poster  for 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl; 
Social  Democratic  candidate 
Johannes  Rau  speaking  at  an 
election  rally . 


Shultz  Visits 
Africa  With 
Gifts  and 
Exhortations 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


WASHINGTON 

GIVING  foreign  aid  is  the  process  of  doing 
good  for  somebody  else  in  pursuit  of  your 
own  self-interest.  That  seemed  to  be  the  gov¬ 
erning  proposition  or  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz’s  14,889-mile  trip,  concluded  last 
week,  to  six  countries  in  Africa.  As  he  arrived  at  one 
airport  or  presidential  palace  after  another,  often  to 
the  accompaniment  of  drums  and  dancers  brought 
out  in  his  honor,  Mr.  Shultz  stressed  again  and  again 
Washington’s  desire  for  "partnership"  in  helping  the 
Africans  help  themselves. 

Pure  altruism  was  rarely  mentioned  as  he  and  his 
aides  offered  a  list  of  motives  for  providing  American 
money  to  countries  whose  people  suffer  from  deep 
poverty,  illness  and  malnutrition.  The  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  is  interested  in  minimizing  Soviet  influence, 
maximizing  markets  for  American  exports,  securing 
the  sources  of  raw  materials  for  American  industry 
and  seeing  developing  countries  remake  their  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  American  image. 

Economic  and  strategic  concerns  drew  the  Euro¬ 
pean  colonial  powers  into  Africa  in  an  earlier  era. 
Now,  20  to  30  years  after  the  colonies  gained  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  industrialized  nations  must  play  a 
much  different  game  to  maintain  their  interests.  They 
try  to  woo  Africans  with  aid,  and  encourage  steps  to 
make  Western  investment  safe  and  profitable. 

That  was  Mr.  Shultz's  mission  as  he  traveled  to 
Senegal,  Cameroon,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Liberia.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Reagan  Administration  had  visited  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  And  as  he  flew  toward  the  continent, 
he  reflected  on  what  priority  he  would  give  the  strate¬ 
gic,  economic,  ideological  and  altruistic  factors  in 
determining  American  aid  to  African  countries. 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  wanting  to  help  people 
and  see  them  do  better,"  Mr.  Shultz  said.  "So  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  believe  the  things  we’re  seeing  are  in  the 
American  interest  and  that’s  our  primary  motive,  I 
don’t  want  to  be  knocking  generosity.  But  I  think' it’s 
important  to  be  more  hardheaded  than  that  So  I  think 
that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  see  countries  become  mar¬ 
ket-oriented  in  their  economic  system.  It  relates  itself 
to  openness  and  democracy,  a  form  of  government 
that  we  think  is  not  only  good  for  the  people  involved 
but  basically  good  for  us. 

“There  is  a  sense  in  which  everything  has  a  strate¬ 
gic  dimension  to  it,"  he  continued.  “We  want  to  see  a 
way  of  thinking  that’s  congenial  to  us  flourish.  Beyond 
that,  of  course,  a  very  heavy  proportion  of  our  exports 
go  to  the  developing  countries,  something  like  40  per¬ 
cent  So,  as  these  economies  develop,  it  is  good  for  our 
economy.  So,  I  think  across  all  these  dimensions  of 


Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  with  President 
Felix  Hoophouet-Boi  gny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  last  week. 


our  interests,  a  stable  and  prosperous  and  democratic 
developing  picture  in  these  countries  is  positive  for 
us.” 

Private  enterprise  was  Mr.  Shultz's  favorite  theme. 
In  the  sultry  cities  of  faded  French  colonial  charm 
such  as  Dakar,  Senegal,  and  in  the  modern  cities  of 
high-rises,  such  as  Abidjan,  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  Mr. 
Shultz  argued  that  free-market  systems  could  rescue 
African  economies.  And  he  hailed  the  growing  trend 
in  that  direction.  For  example,  Senegal  is  ending  price 
controls  and  subsidies  of  food  and  some  imported 
goods.  The  subsidies  have  helped  the  urban  classes  — 
the  leaders'  main  constituents  —  at  the  expense  of  the 
poorer  farmers,  who  have  been  discouraged  from 
producing  by  the  artificially  low  prices. 

Mr.  Shultz  urged  belt-tightening,  especially  in  Li¬ 
beria,  whose  main  exports  —  iron  ore  and  nibner  — 
face  declining  world  market  prices.  Liberia  uses  the 
United  States  dollar  as  currency  but  also  mints  its 
own  coins,  which  are  considered  so  worthless  that 
even  supermarkets  print  their  own  scrip  to  give  out  as 
change. 

Mr.  Shultz  stepped  into  controversy  when  he 
praised  Liberia  for  making  progress  on  human  rights. 
Some  Liberians  took  issue  with  his  assertion  that  the 
country  had  a  free  press  and  no  political  prisoners. 

To  a  certain  extent,  Washington’s  desire  to  foster 
free  enterprise  is  a  mirror  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  aid  objectives. 

Where  Moscow  provides  substantial  economic  and 
military  support.  It  often  presses  the  receiving  coun¬ 
try  to  adopt  a  socialist  system.  A  notable  example  is 
Vietnam.  After  the  war,  the  Russians  induced  the 
country  to  move  toward  a  Government-run  economy 
in  the  south,  where  the  marketplace  had  flourished. 
The  results  have  been  devastating  for  what  was  for¬ 
merly  South  Vietnam. 

With  the  United  States,  Unking  aid  to  national  inter¬ 
est  means  that  the  countries  that  get  the  most  money 
are  not  always  the  poorest  ones  but  are  regarded  as 
strategically  most  important  Thus,  Israel  and  Egypt 
are  the  major  recipients  of  American  aid.  And  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  where  the  average  life  expectancy  is 
the  mid-  to  late  40’s.  has  been  receiving  less  and  less 
from  the  United  States  in  recent  years  —  $664  million ' 
in  economic  assistance  this  year,  out  of  a  foreign  aid 
budget  of  $13.4  billion.  An  additional  SS2  million  is 
being  provided  in  military  grants. 

Expressed  another  way,  sub-Saharan  Africa  can 
expect  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
entire  budget  of  the  United  States  Government  next 
year,  or  about  $2.50  per  capita. 
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Court  Upholds 
Job  Protection  for 
Pregnant  Women 

California  law  requires  employe -s 
to  grant  as  much  as  four  months  of 
unpaid  leave  to  women  when  child¬ 
bearing  makes  them  physically  un¬ 
able  to  work. 

Does  that,  as  employers'  groups 
and  the  Reagan  Administration 
argued,  discriminate  against  other 
employees  who  have  disabling  medi¬ 
cal  conditions  but  are  not  guaran¬ 
teed  leaves?  Does  it  harm  women  in 
general,  as  some  feminist  groups 
said,  by  implying  that  they  need 
preferential  treatment  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  employers  reluctant  to  hire 
them?  Or  is  it,  as  the  state  argued, 
“simply  an  equalizer ...  for  a  biolog¬ 
ical  burden?” 

Upholding1  the  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  Wednesday  that  the  last 
description  reflects  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  19"8  law  mandating  equal 
treatment  of  pregnant  workers.  Be¬ 
cause  the  law  covers  only  "actual 
physical  disability”  arising  from 
pregnancy,  childbirth  or  related 
medical  conditions.  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshal]  wrote,  it  differs  from 
"the  protective  labor  legislation 
prevalent  earlier  in  this  century” 
that  had  the  effect  of  keeping  women 
out  of  the  workplace. 

Instead,  he  wrote,  this  law  "pro¬ 
motes  equal  employment  opportuni¬ 
ty”  by  allowing  “women,  as  well  as 
men,  to  have  families  without  losing 
their  jobs.”  In  any  case,  he  said,  the 
law  does  not  require  discrimination, 
because  employers  may  choose  to 
give  the  same  benefits  to  other  dis¬ 
abled  workers. 

Justice  Marshall's  opinion  was 
joined  by  Justices  William  J.  Bren¬ 
nan  Jr.,  Harry  A  Blackmun,  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor,  and,  except  for  one 
relatively  minor  section,  John  Paul 
Stevens.  Justice  Stevens  said  in  a 
separate  concurrence  that  while  the 
language  of  the  1978  Federal  law 
"seems  to  mandate  treating  preg¬ 
nant  employees  the  same  as  other 
employees,”  the  logic  of  the  Court's 
decisions  upholding  limited  affirma¬ 
tive  action  preferences  for  racial  mi¬ 
norities  applied. 

At  least  nine  other  states,  includ¬ 
ing  Connecticut,  have  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  California  stat¬ 
ute. 

About  85  percent  of  working 
women  become  pregnant  at  some 
point;'  afterward,  half  of  them  are 
working  before  their  children  turn  3 
years  old.  Advocates  of  parental 
leave  and  other  child-care  efforts 
said  the  ruling,  while  welcome,  was 
only  a  first  step. 

Workers  Arrested 
In  Hotel  Arson 

A  maintenance  worker  has  admit¬ 
ted  setting  the  fatal  fire  at  the  Du¬ 
pont  Plaza  Hotel,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  he  was  angry  at  the  manage¬ 
ment,  Federal  and  Puerto  Rican  offi- 


Associated 

Hector  Escudero  Aponte 


cials  said  last  week.  Hector  Es¬ 
cudero  Aponte,  who  had  worked  at 
the  San  Juan  hotel  for  10  years,  was 
charged  with  arson  and  with  sepa¬ 
rate  counts  of  murder  for  each  of  the 
96  people  who  died  in  the  New  Year’s 
Eve  blaze. 

According  to  court  documents,  Mr. 
Escudero  Aponte  told  the  authorities 
that  he  meant  to  start  a  "small  fire” 
when  he  ignited  cooking  fuel  atop 
boxes  of  new  furniture  just  after  his 
teamsters'  union  local  voted  to 
strike. 

Another  member  of  the  local,  Ar¬ 
mando  Jirafriez  Rivera,  was 
charged  with  providing  the  fueL  The 
two  men  pleaded  not  guilty  Friday  to 


Federal  arson  charges;  they  have 
not  entered  pleas  on  the  common¬ 
wealth  charges. 

Officials  said  they  expected  to 
make  more  arrests,  but  the  local’s 
president  said  the  inquiry  had 
“proven  that  no  one  from  the  union 
leadership”  instigated  the  arson. 
Federal  investigators  cautiously 
agreed;  no  link  is  “visible  at  this 
point,"  said  one  official. 

Experts  have  said  the  "small  fire” 
might  have  stayed  that  way  if  the 
law  had  required  sprinklers  or 
smoke  detectors  in  the  hotel  The 
government  of  Puerto  Rico  moved 
last  week  to  stiffen  fire  safety  stand¬ 
ards,  buy  better  equipment  for  the 
Fire  Department  and  hire  more  fire¬ 
fighters.  Gov.  Rafael  Hem&ndez 
Co  16n  appointed  a  commission  to 
recommend  further  improvements. 

‘Loose  Ends’  in 
Walker  Spy  Case 

The  Federal  Government  is  not 
finished  with  John  A.  Walker  Jr.  and 
his  spy  ring,  law-enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  said  last  week.  A  new  grand 
jury  is  investigating  what  happened 
to  a  million  dollars  in  espionage  pay¬ 
ments  and  whether  the  ring  involved 
people  other  than  the  four  Navy  men 
already  convicted. 

Mr.  Walker  confessed  last  year 
that  he,  his  brother,  his  son  and  a 
close  friend  had  sold  the  Soviet 
Union  some  of  the  United  States’ 
most  vital  communications  secrets. 
All  but  Mr.  Walker’s  son,  Michael, 
have  been  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 
But  the  plea  bargain  under  which 
Michael  Walker  got  a  lighter  sen¬ 
tence  nearly  fell  apart  when  re¬ 
peated  polygraph  tests  indicated 
that  Mr.  Walker  was  deceptive  about 
when  the  ring  began  and  who  started 
it.  The  new  inquiry  is  aimed  at  tying 
up  such  “loose  ends,"  a  Federal 
prosecutor  said. 

In  addition,  the  grand  jury  wiil  try 
to  determine  whether  Mr.  Walker 
hid  money  he  received  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prosecutors  say  he  and 
his  partners  may  have  received 
more  than  a  million  dollars  and  that 
most  of  it  has  not  been  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Walker’s  lawyer  said  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  could  not  legally 
bring  new  espionage-related  charges 
against  his  client,  who  was  recently 
moved  from  a  Federal  prison  at  Le- 
wisburg.  Pa.,  to  a  prison  medical 
center  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  diabetes  and  depression. 

‘Human  Issues’ 

In  Wreck  Inquiry 

As  officials  said  the  investigation 
of  Amtrak's  worst  accident  was 
focusing  on  “human  performance 
issues,"  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  recommended  the 
wider  use  of  technology  that  takes 
over  if  a  human  lapses. 

The  board  said  automatic  braking 
devices  should  be  installed  on  the 
freight  and  commuter  trains  that 
share  tracks  in  the  Northeast  with 
Amtrak’s  high-speed  passenger 
trains.  Amtrak  locomotives  already 
have  the  devices,  which  stop  a  train 
if  an  engineer  fails  to  obey  a  change- 
of-speed  or  stop  signaL 
In  the  Jan  4  accident,  three  linked 
Conrail  locomotives  ran  past  a  stop 
signal  and  through  a  closed  switch 
into  the  path  of  an  oncoming  passen¬ 
ger  train.  Recording  devices  re¬ 
covered  from  the  wreckage  showed 
that  both  trains  were  far  exceeding 
speed  limits,  but  re-enactments 
found  that  identical  freight  trains 
going  even  faster  were  able  to  halt  in 
time  if  the  brakes  were  applied  as 
soon  as  the  stop  signal  was  sighted. 

In  addition,  investigators  said  they 
could  find  no  evidence  of  malfunc¬ 
tion  in  a  signal  two  miles  from  the 
switch,  which  should  have  warned 
the  freight  engineer  to  slow  down 
and  prepare  to  stop  at  the  junction. 
The  engineer,  Richard  L.  Gates,  has 
insisted  that  that  signal  wrongly  told 
him  to  proceed. 

Blood  and  urine  tests  indicated 
that  Mr.  Gates  and  the  brakeman, 
Edward  Cromwell  had  used  mari¬ 
juana  in  recent  weeks.  But  John  H. 
Riley,  head  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  said  the  tests  did  not 
indicate  whether  the  men  were  in¬ 
toxicated  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
The  wreck's  death  toll  rose  to  six¬ 
teen  last  week  when  a  31-year-old 
Connecticut  woman  died  of  her  in¬ 
juries.  More  than  170  people  were 
hurt 

Martha  A.  Miles 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Verbatim:  Status  Report 


‘Black  Americans  enter  1987  besieged  by 
the  resurgence  of  raw  racism,  persistent 
economic  depression  and  the 
continued  erosion  of  past  gains.’ 

John  E.  Jacob 

president  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
releasing  a  report  on  "The  State  of  Black  America." 
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Preventive  Detention: 

A  Concept  Goes  on  Trial 


Washington 

IN  one  of  the  more  important  criminal  law 
disputes  of  the  decade,  the  Supreme  Court 
wilt  hear  arguments  Wednesday  on  the;  ' 
constitutionality  of  the  "preventive 
detention"  of  allegedly  dangerous  but 
uneonvicted  criminal  defendants.  The  issue  is  at  • 
the  center  of  the  great  divide  between  civil 
libertarians  and  advocates  of  tougher  law 
enforcement 

Congress  came  down  on  the  side  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1984.  It 
authorizes  judges  to  jail  before  trial  defendants 
charged  with  certain  serious  crimes  if 
prosecutors  can  show  that  no  bail  or  release 
conditions  could  assure  "the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community .”  Until  recently. 
Federal  and  state  law  authorized  pretrial 
detention  in  noncapital  cases  only  to  assure  a 
defendant ’s  appearance  at  trial.  Five  states  have 
amended  their  constitutions  or  passed  statutes 
similar  to  the  1984  law;  14  others  permit 
preventive  detention  in  limited  circumstances. 

The  case  before  the  Court  is  a  Justice 
Department  appeal  of  a  lower  court  decision 
striking  down  the  Federal  law.  The  case  involves 
racketeering  charges  that  have  not  yet  come  to 
trial  against  Anthony  Salerno,  boss  of  the 
Genovese  crime  family,  who  last  week  was 
sentenced  to  prison  on  unrelated  charges. 

He  has  been  jailed  since  March  21  on  the  basis 
of  what  both  district  and  appellate  courts  said 
was  strong  evidence  that  he  would  continue  to 
engage  in  criminal  activities,  including  contract 
murder.  But  the  appellate  court  ruled.  2-1,  that 
due  process  of  law  barred  the  jailing  of  any 
unconvicted  defendant,  even  a  terrorist  bomber,  . 


simply  on  the  ground  that  he  is  dangerous.  Six 
other  Federal  appellate  circuits  have  come  to  the 
opposite  conclusion. 

,.  E#eerpts .front. briefs  f$ed  in  the) Supreme*.  -  *■ 
Court  follow. 


Arguing  For 

The  Justice  Department: 

. . .  The  pretrial  detention  provisions  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1984  were  carefully  formulated  to 
strike  the  proper  balance  between  the  individu¬ 
al’s  liberty  interest  and  public's  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  safety. . . . 

Regulatory  detention  has  long  been  found  to  be 
a  constitutionally  permissible  means  to  protect 
the  public  from  a  broad  variety  of  dangers,  rang¬ 
ing  from  foreign  attack  and  civil  insurrection  to 
the  outbreak  of  contagious  disease. . . .  For  exam¬ 
ple,  this  Court  has  upheld  against  due  process 
challenges  the  pretrial  detention  of  potentially 
dangerous  juveniles  and  potentially  dangerous 
mentally  incompetent  defendants.  The  Court  has 
also  upheld  detention,  prior  to  deportation  and 
exclusion,  of  potentially  dangerous  aliens. 


Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  court  of  ap¬ 
peals,  this  Court’s  decisions  regarding  die  deten¬ 
tion  of  individuals  because  of  dangerousness  are 
simply  specific  examples  of  die  general  princi¬ 
ple,  embodied  in  history  and  practice,  that  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  state  legislatures  have  substantial 
latitude  to  protect  the  public  safety  through  the 


detention  of 
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tally  wrong.  -  -  - 

Amerteans  for  Effective 

ofmefeofMc*,**-, 

i«d  three  other  grotvs; 

. . ;  When  a  dangewBdefe^^te^ 

bail,  he  is  not 

‘It  is  dear  that  there  Is  a  startling 

crime  committed  by  persons  n^J™*** 

trial,  on  parole  and  on  protaUonretast  ■ 

Bets  around  in  the  “criminal  communitT 
Sucan  commit  two  or  three  crin^fortte^i^ 
and  there  is  not  nm*  nsk  m  commit- 
ring  crimes  while  awaiting  trial? 

In  our  considered  view,  no  single 
criminal  justice  today  holds  gTeaterpr^isetar 
cutting  the  rates  of  crime  in  America 
trialpreventtve  detention  of  dangerous  offenders 
and  recidivists. . .  - 

Arguing  Against 

Anthony  Salerno 

What  is  at  issue  is  the  fundamental  and  inal- 
ienable  right  of  every  competent  adult  down  w 
this  country  to  liberty,  to  freedom  fnmi  pereopai 
restraint ...  a  right  so  central  and  so  critical  to 
our  constitutional  system  that  no  Governmenttn- 
terest  ...  may  justify  its  deprivation- on  the 
ground  of  future  dangerousness.  To  admit  of  a 
permissible  balancing  equation  in  tins  context 
would  eradicate  a  heretofore  sacrosanct  line,  a 
tine  which  must  remain  inviolate. 

The  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  commands  that  no  competent  adult  citizen 
be  imprisoned  unless  convicted  of  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense  by  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  arrived 

at  through  judicial  proceedings  which  fully  com¬ 
port  with  the  constitutional  requisites  of  a  fair 
trial  Eliminate  this  tine,  and  there  remains  no 
principled  basis  for  the  preservation  of  our  his¬ 
torical  freedoms.  Let  there  be  no  mistake:  This 
is  no  mere  rational  jusiprudential  extension  of 
past  precedent  as  argued  by  the  Government; 
once  this  historic  bulwark  is  breached,  our  very 
liberty  is  placed  in  jeopardy  of  further  system¬ 
atic  encroachment  until  it  is  reduced  to  only  an 
abstract  concept  which  pales  beside  the  legisla¬ 
tive  might 


Government  suggests  that  the  Bail  Re- 
:;!orn^Act  of  simply  ai;unexc»ctkHi^^ 

'  :  manffiffetetiqn  of  the  Government's. recognized 
power  to  diftail  freedom  as  a.nonpunitive  regu¬ 
latory  measure  to.  protect"  substantial  govern¬ 
mental  interests.  However,  recourse  to  examples 
cited  by  the  Government  of  this  Court’s  valida¬ 
tion  of  such  measures  quickly  demonstrates  the 
essential  fallacy  of  this  contention;  none  of  these 
cases,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  World 
War  n  Japanese  internment  cases,  authorize  or 
approve  the  pretrial  detention  of  competent  adult 
citiff™  on  the  grounds  of  anticipated  future  dan¬ 
gerousness.  ... 

The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union 

...  It  would  be  a  startlingly  novel  doctrine  to 
hold  that  because  an  individual  is  among  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  people  who  might  engage  in  barm- 
■  ful  conduct  in  the  future,  he  or  die,  too,  is  danger¬ 
ous  and  therefore  may  be  incarcerated.  This  not 
only  works  a  dramatic  reversal  in  our  constitu¬ 
tional  presumption  that  an  individual  stands  in- 
\  nocent  until  proven  guilty  —  it  works  an  awe-in¬ 
spiring  metaphysical  transmogrification  so  that 
now  an  individual  can  stand  punishable  for  an  of¬ 
fense  before  it  has  even  been  contemplated. 

Not  only  does  the  statute  fafl  to  indicate  what 
type  of  offenses  courts  are  to  consider  as  jeop¬ 
ardizing  theaafety  of  the  community,  the  judicial 
officer  need  not  ever  conclude  that  the  person  is 
likely  to  commit  any  criminal  offense. . . . 


Labor  Is  Caught  in  a 'Post-Concessionary  Era’ 


Strikes  Are  Getting  Fewer  but  Longer 


By  KENNETH  B.  NOBLE 


Dakota  City,  Neb. 

WHIPSAWED  by  automation,  increas¬ 
ingly  anti-union  managements  and  a 
large  pool  of  unemployed  people  will¬ 
ing  to  break  a  strike,  many  union 
members  are  finding  that  "givebacks”  —  cuts  in 
wages  and  benefits  —  have  become  a  fact  of  life. 
One  result  appears  to  be  fewer  but  longer  strikes. 

While  the  rank  and  file  often  regarded  conces¬ 
sions  as  onerous  from  the  start,  labor  leaders 
strove  mightily  to  put  the  best  face  on  them,  call¬ 
ing  them  temporary  measures  to  strengthen 
companies  and,  above  all  protect  jobs. 

Last  month  the  2^00  mea  (packers  at  the  Iowa 
Beef  Processor’s  flagship  plant  here  became  the 
latest  to  discover  that  getting  back,  the  givebacks 
would  not  be  easy.  In  1983,  the  company,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  beef  slaughterhouse  and  meatpack- 
er,  won  a  $1.07  cut  in  hourly  wages,  to  $7 JO,  and 
scales  under  which  new  workers  get  less. 

Meatpacking  is  one  of  several  industries  whose 
troubles  did  not  end  when  the  economy  gained 
strength.  Despite  union  resistance  —  epitomized 
by  the  protracted  Hormel  strike  in  Austin,  MIzul, 
which  ended  in  defeat  in  September — meatpack¬ 
ing  wages  are  down  from  $10.50  an  hour  to  $8 JO 
or  less  in  many  houses.  Last  year,  Iowa  Beef, 
known  formally  as  IBP  Inc,  demanded  that  its 
workers  accept  a  four-year  wage  freeze.  Union 
members  voted  2^50  to  50 -to  reject  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  offer  and  work  without  a  contract  The  com¬ 
pany  locked  them  out,  and  both  skies  agree  that 


no  settlement  appears  near. 

The  drawing  of  the  battle  lines  here  lmder- 
scores  the  bind  that  labor  leaders  find  them-, 
selves  in  as  companies  press  for  continued  con¬ 
cessions  and  union  members  grow  increasingly 
resistant  to  them.  As  Harley  Shaiken,  an  econom¬ 
ics  professor  at  (he  University  of  California  in 
San  Diego,  put  it,  “What  we’re  looking  at  is  the 
post-concessionary  era.  Workers  were  willing  to 
give  when  it  seemed  an  emergency  measure  nec¬ 
essary  to  save  their  jobs,  hit  are  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
cept  concessions  as  a  way  of  economic  life/’ 

Tentative  Settlement  In  Steel 

In  another  troubled  industry,  steel  more  than 
22,000  USX  Corporation  workers  in  eight  states 
have  been  idle  for  five  and  a  half  months  because 
they  refused  to  accept  another  round  of  conces¬ 
sions.  With  unemployment  benefits  about  to  ex¬ 
pire  and  the  USX  directors  set  to  meet  in  two 
weeks  about  restructuring  the  company,  a  tenta¬ 
tive  settlement  In  the  work  stoppage,  which  the 
company  called  a  strike  and  uirion  termed  a  lock¬ 
out,  was  announced  late  last  week.  The  package 
was  said  to  be  drawn  in  a  way  that  would  allow 
both  sides  to  claim  victory  —  management  for 
wage  concessions,  labor  for  limits  on  subcon¬ 
tracting  that  would  protect  union  jobs. 

Other  unions,  too,  are  stubbomlybalking  at  : 
give-backs.  Nearly  16  months  a£&  worfcefs^: 
struck  the  Watsonville  Canning  and  Frozen  Food 
Company,  which  said  it  had  to  reduce  base  wages 
to  $4.25  an  hour  from  more  than  $7  because  of 
changes  in  the  way  Americans  eat  and  because  it 
was  losing  business  to  competitors  in  Latin 


America  and  Texas  that  paid  lower  wages.  A 
similar  demand  for  concessions  brought  a  strike 
at  die  same  time  at  Richard  A.  Shaw  Inc,  a  large 
California  packer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  More 
than  1,700  members  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsiersare  affected. 

In  what  maybe  another  sign  of  growing  resist¬ 
ance  to  concessions,  major  strikes  seemto  be  on 

tfceriseagain  — if  only  slightly —  after  years  of 

decline.  There  were  68  such  walkouts-  last  year 
following  54  for  all  at  1985,  the  lowest  level  in 
nearly  ftmr  decades,  according  to  the  Bureau  at 
Labor  Statistics,  an  arm  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  Majm  strifes  averaged  alxiut  285  a  year  in 
the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  The  agency  defines  a  major 
strike  as  one  involving  at  least  1,000  workers  and 
lasting  at  least  one  fun  shift  ” 

Despite  such  indications  that  resistance  is  in¬ 
creasing,  nearly  ooerfhirdL  of  the  members  of 
.'  unions  that  settled  in  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year  received  either  pay  cuts  of  ho  raises. 

Many  businessmen  see  the  granting  at  cooces- 
s”aaasa  fundamental  change,  a  grim  but  nfm- 
s^ra^Uonftat  tabor  costs  have  to  be  re- 
y™  “  the  United  States  is  to  remain  competi¬ 
tive.  •  4 

“taptasfagly  difficult  to  five 
with  flat  view.  “Frankly,  in  die  period  that  many 
;  companies  to-gained  these  concessions,  they 
"  ntae  dwi^"^daiiurtS 

f«2£«£;  »*.  American: 

Federation  of  labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
OtgariraUons.  "It  wasa  question  of  survival But, 

0CTer  re*Dy^ «P«ted this  was' 
going  to  be  a  permanent  condition." 
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Soviet  officials 
court  American 
partners,  making 
promises  not  kept 
in  the  past. 

By  «LL  KELLER 

T__.  Moscow 

EN  years  ago  this  month,  the 
Corporation  and  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  that 
raeyhad  started  down  the  aisle  to¬ 
gether  toward  a  mixed  economic 
marriage. 

Socialist  labor,  wed  to  corporate 
JJPf8*  and  know-how,  would  give 

Dirth  to  spark  plugs  at  a  factory  in  the 

Soviet  Union. 

But  after  much  talk  about  a  new 
wave  of  Soviet-American  ventures, 
deal  collapsed  because  of  impene¬ 
trable  Soviet  bureaucracy  ami  the' 
Russians’  reluctance  to  part  with  any 
of  the  profits,  recalls  William  Agee, 
former  Bendix  chief  executive. 

“They  would  learn  all  our  tecbnolo- 1 
gy,  and  we  would  not  even  be  profit* 
able  middlemen,"  said  Mr.  Agee.  » 
The  Bettdtac  story  is  recounted  fre¬ 
quently  by  Western  business  m«) 
here  as  a  cautionary  tale,  now  that 
fie  Soviet  Union  has  begun  a  whirl¬ 
wind  courtship  of  Western  partners 
aimed  at  creating  the  first  genuine 
joint  ventures  on  Soviet  soiL 
Despite  (he  announcement  of  a  new 
Soviet  law  allowing  foreigners  to  hold 
equity  for  the  first  time  in  Soviet  in¬ 
dustry,  despite  high-level  promises  of 
managerial  independence  and  tax 
breaks,  despite  the  signing  of  three 
preliminary  joint  venture  agree¬ 
ments  with  American  companies, 
many  Westerners  remain  deeply 
skeptical  that  the  Russians  will  actu¬ 
ally  throw  open  their  doors  to  West¬ 
ern  style  ventures. 

“In  order  to  make  it  worth  your 
while,  you're  going  to  have  to  be  of¬ 
fered  the  incredible  plum  of  the 
Soviet  market,"  said  one  Western 
<  commercial  officer.  “And  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Soviets  don’t  want” 
Without  access  to  the  Soviet  con¬ 
sumer  market  of  280  million  people — 
and  the  right  to  take  home  profits  in 
hard  currency  —  Westerners  say  the 
appeal  of  joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  wiH  be  limited.  Moreover,  even 
corporate  representatives  who  are 
now  deeply  involved  in  negotiations 
with  Soviet  officials  on  joint  ventures 
say  they  have  had  no  satisfying  an¬ 
swers  to  some  crucial  questions: 

•  Will  Western  partners  have  au¬ 
thority  to  fire  improductive  Soviet 
workers  and  reward  good  ones,  based 
on  their  work  habits  ratherthantheir 

p&faartb&i&Qt* . .  -  :: 

•Wifi  joint  ventures; really  .be,  as 
the'  Russians  have'  promised,  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  die  rigid,  cen¬ 
tralized  Soviet  planning  system? 

•What  will  a  joint  venture  have  to 
pay  for  Soviet  fuel,  raw  materials, 
and  notoriously  unproductive  labor? 

“We  have  legal  questions,  tax  ques¬ 
tions.  What  about  auditors?",  says 
Stephene  Mazurek,  head  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  office  for  Monsanto,  which  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  jointly  own 
and  operate  a  herbicide  plant  in  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Kazakhstan.  "1 
can  give  you  10  pages  of  questions  — 

20  pages  if  you  like." 

A  Western  trade  official  with  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  such  partnerships 
added,  ‘Tw  never  been  involved  In  a 
joint  venture  that  wasn’t  a  night¬ 
mare,  even  when  both  partners 
shared  the  same  business  culture. 
Here,  you're  talking  about  a  collision 
of  ideologies." 

On  the  Soviet  side,  however,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  joint  ventures  seems 
real  enough.  According  to  Western¬ 
ers,  hundreds  of  American,  European 
and  Japanese  companies  have  been 


invited  to  submit  proposals.  Joint 
ventures  have  been  touted  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  press  and  at  international  trade 
meetings  as  a  way  of  raising  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Soviet  products  to  “world  qual¬ 
ity.”  increasing  exports  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  outmoded  industrial  technology. 

According  to  a  senior  Soviet  trade 
official,  Yuri  A  Kislenko,  the  Soviet 
Union  wiD  offer  partners  in  these  ven¬ 
tures  “several"  years  of  tax-free 
operations,  "complete"  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  centrally  planned  econ¬ 
omy,  and  freedom  to  experiment  with 
such  Western  management  tech¬ 
niques  as  incentive  pay  scales. 

Mr.  Kislenko,  who  represents  the 
ministry  of  foreign  trade  on  a  high- 
level  government  committee  that  is 
working  out  the  terms  of  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  concedes  that  many  details  re¬ 
main  to  be  worked  out  But  he  insists 
that  under  party  leader  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  trade  bureau¬ 
cracy  has  unprecedented  flexibility 
to  write  experimental  contracts  with 
Western  partners. 

Two  American  companies  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Monsanto  have  signed  letters 
of  intent  to  enter  joint  ventures.  Occi¬ 
dental  Petroleum  has  agreed  to  team 
up  with  Soviet  partners  to  extract  oil 
from  already  tapped  oilfields  in  the 
Volga  region,  and  is  also  discussing  a 
joint  fertilizer  venture.  And  SSMC 
Inc,  formerly  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  has  signed  up  to 
produce  home  and  industrial  sewing 
Ifl&aQiffies  at  a  feKRHy  fffOftiha,1  S«he 
Republic  of  Byelorussia.  Demand  for 
the  machines  is  likely  to  double,  offi¬ 
cials  say,  under  a  forthcoming  law 
permitting  individuals  to  set  up  small 
enterprises  like  home  sewing. 

Western  and  Soviet  officials  say 
these  three  agreements,  and  perhaps 
a  few  more,  will  be  negotiated  in  de¬ 
tail  over  the  next  six  months,  and  will 
test  the  waters  for  large-scale  crea¬ 
tion  of  joint  ventures.  Soviet  officials 
say  they  are  especially  interested  in 
chemicals,  pulp  and  paper,  food  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  almost  anything  high 
tech. 


TO  Western  skeptics,  Soviet  offi¬ 
cials  reply  that  they  have 
worked  with  the  West  before, 
successfully.  Pepsi-Cola,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  bottled  in  Soviet  plants  under  a 
license  from  the  American  company, 
and  Coca-Cola  is  to  follow  later  this 
year.  PepsiCo  and  McDonald's  are  ne¬ 
gotiating  to  franchise  fast-food  pizza 
and  hamburger  outlets. 

The  Russians  have  long  engaged  in 
joint  ventures  with  Western  concerns 
outside  of  Soviet  territory,  including 


one  Soviet-American  venture,  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Marine,  in  which  American 
fishermen  deliver  fish  and  crab  to 
Soviet  processing  ships  anchored  in¬ 
side  the  American  200-mile  limit  The 
Russians'  biggest  auto  plant,  in  the 
Volga  River  town  of  Togliatti,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Fiat,  and  some  of  the  newer 
Soviet  autos  were  designed  with  help 
from  Renault  and  Porsche. 

There  are  also  numerous  co-pro¬ 
duction  agreements  with  West  Euro¬ 
pean  companies,  including  one  in 
which  Russian  cement  mixers  are 
shipped  to  West  Germany  and 
mounted  on  truck  chassis. 

“These  enterprises  also  started  out 
with  some  hesitation  and  suspicion, 
but  we  passed  that  stage,"  said  Mr. 
Kislenko.  "Now  they  operate  practi¬ 
cally  on  their  own.  and  they  are  even 
expanding  their  range  of  products." 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Bendix  ven¬ 
ture  folded,  "we  were  not  ready  for 
joint  ventures,"  he  said.  “We  were 
simply  not  ready." 

Joint  ventures  would  indeed  be  a 
radical  departure,  challenging  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  economic  chinking,  that  the 
“means  of  production"  cannot  be  pri¬ 
vately  owned. 

Under  a  new  law,  which  the  Soviet 
news  service  Tass  announced  last 
Tuesday  had  quietly  taken  effect  on 
Jan. !,  foreigners  would  own  a  share 
—  up  to  49  percent  —  of  the  means  of 
production,  would  share  in  manage- 
menr-of  a  predominantly  Soviet  work 
force,  and  would  be  entitled  to  repa¬ 
triate  profits  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
Soviet  workers. 

The  initial  driving  force  behind  the 
Soviet  push  for  joint  ventures  was  a 
desire  to  upgrade  outmoded  factories 
with  modern  equipment,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  productivity.  The  Russians 
estimate  ftiat  less  than  one-third  of 
their  production  is  at  “world  qual¬ 
ity."  and  Western  experts  say  even 
that  grim  admission  is  too  kind. 

Until  recently,  the  Russians 
seemed  bent  on  buying  their  way  into 
the  age  of  computers  and  robotics. 
Then  the  price  of  the  country’s  major 
export,  oil.  plummeted,  and  with  it  the 
reserves  of  hard  currency  available 
for  modernization.  “A  couple  of  years 
ago,  all  they  could  talk  about  was 
turnkey  plants,"  said  a  Western 
economist  “They  were  flush  with 
cash,  and  the  idea  was  that  they 
would  jump  across  the  technology 
gap  —  they  would  buy  a  shoe  factory, 
a  polypropylene  chemical  plant,  an 
auto  plant  But  as  the  oil  prices  fell, 
these  projects  were  postponed  and 
policy  switched  to  joint  ventures." 


EASING  THE  BRAKE  ON  SOVIET-AMERICAN  TRADE 


'Washington 

Representative  Don  Bonker, 
Democratic  chairman  of  a 
House  subcommiteo  on  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policy,  Means 
American-Soviet  economic  rela¬ 
tions  to  a  nrotorist  with  one  foot 
on  the  accelerator  and  the  other 
on  the  brake. 

From  this  perspective,  Mos¬ 
cow’s  new  Joint  venture  pro¬ 
posals  appear  to  mean  less 
dragon  the  brake,  in  the  view  of 
many  analysts,  although  the 
Reagan  Administration  remains 
split  between  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  hardliners  who  see  a  mili¬ 
tary  perH  in  practically  any  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Moscow, 
aid  the  Commerce  and  State 


Departments,  which  are  attuned 
to  commercial  and  diplomatic  in¬ 
terests. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  lined  up  with  Commerce 
and  State  last  week,  releasing  a 
report  that  calls  for  less  restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  observing  pointedly 
that  current  controls  had  cost 
the  American  economy  $9.3  bil- 
fion  in  1985,  including  188,000 
jobs.  Figures  for  1986  have  are 
not  yet  available. 

A  test  of  the  Administration's 
response  both  to  the  Soviet  re¬ 
forms  and  to  the  demands  of 
American  exporters  came  last 
Thursday  when  the  Administra¬ 
tion  decided  to  ease  restrictions 


on  the  export  of  non-strategic  oil 
and  gas  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nology,  much  of  it  used  for  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  restrictions  had 
been  in  place  since  1978. 

The  Commerce  Department 
said  the  action  was  mainly  the 
result  of  pressure  from  domes¬ 
tic  manufacturers,  but  the  action 
was  seen  as  a  indication  that  the 
Administration  would  allow 
more  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Currently.  United  States- 
Soviet  trade  accounts  for  only 
$5  billion  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
$50  billion  a  year  in  trade  with 
the  West 

In  addition  to  export  controls, 
the  other  main  barrier  to  Soviet- 
American  trade  is  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  of  1974  deny¬ 
ing  the  Russians  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  because 
of  Soviet  restrictions  on  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Russian  Jews  to  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

Some  legislative  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  Senate  minority  leader 
Bob  Dole,  hive  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  temporary  suspension 
of  Jacksori-Vanik  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  Moscow  to  permit  more 
emigration.  Last  year  fewer  than 
1 ,000  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  com¬ 
pared  with  34,700  in  1 973  and 
54,000  in  1979. 


Drawings  Roger  Roth 

Soviet  officials  have  increasingly 
tended  to  talk  about  joint  ventures  as 
a  way  of  increasing  exports  to  third 
country  markets,  in  order  to  generate 
hard  currency.  This  gives  many 
Western  companies  pause.  “What 
markets  can  the  Soviet  Union  deliver 
that  Western  companies  don't  al¬ 
ready  reach?"  asked  a  commercial 
officer.  “Afghanistan?  Vietnam?  The 
real  plum  is  the  Soviet  market,  and 
it’s  not  at  all  clear  that  will  be  open." 

ACCORDING  to  Western  business 
i  sources  who  declined  to  be 
Lnamed,  SSMC  was  originally 
told  it  could  sell  its  Soviet-American 
sewing  machines  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  take  out  its  profits  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency.  More  recently,  these  sources 
said,  Soviet  officials  have  told  the 
American  company  that  the  venture 
will  have  to  generate  its  own  hard 
currency  by  selling  to  markets  out¬ 
side  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Singer  is 
already  the  market  leader. 

SSMC’s  fqars  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  last  Tuesday  when  additional 
details  of  the  new  joint  venture  rules 
were  published  in  the  Soviet  press. 
One  of  the  rules  provides  that  the 
hard  currency  profits  of  Western 
partners  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of 
currency  the  joint  ventures  generate 
by  selling  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

"This  might  restrict  somewhat  the 
number  of  Western  firms  striving  to 
participate  in  the  creation  of  a  joint . 
enterprise  on  the  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  the  news  agency  Tass  con¬ 
ceded.  Said  one  Western  diplomat, 
“the  people  who  are  pushing  this 
within  the  Government  have  sold  it  as 
a  vehicle  to  address  the  decline  in 
hard  currency.  To  the  extent  that’s 
what  it  is  based  on,  it’s  going  to  fail." 

Despite  their  misgivings.  Western¬ 
ers  say  some  companies  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  marginally  profitable 
plunge  simply  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door 
of  a  new  and  percolating  market. 

"This  is  the  biggest  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
growth  areas  around  if  Gorbachev 
succeeds;  you  can  feel  things  are 
changing,"  said  Greg  Oztemel,  chief 
Moscow  representative  of  the  Satra 
Corporation,  a  trading  company  that 
does  about  $100  million  a  year  buying 
Soviet  metals  and  selling  Soviet  autos 
in  Britain." 

Westerners  say  Soviet  industry  has 
some  obvious  attractions  as  a  place 
to  set  up  joint  ventures.  The  country 
is  rich  in  coal,  oil,  metals  and  timber 
—  assets  especially  appealing  to  the 
Japanese,  who  are  short  of  natural 
resources.  Soviet  engineers  are 
highly  regarded  for  their  compe¬ 
tence,  especially  in  such  fields  as 
sheet  metal,  casting  and  forging. 

And,  as  one  Westerner  pointed  out, 
pollution  controls  that  have  closed 
some  older  plants  and  required  costly 
cleanup  technology  in  the  United 
States,  are  minimal  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  face  of  it,  Soviet  labor  is 
cheap.  The  average  industrial  worker 
earns  195  rubles,  about  $286  a  month. 

But  Soviet  officials  have  yet  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  much  joint  ventures  will  be 
required  to  contribute  to  such  bene¬ 
fits  as  housing  and  medical  care, 
which  are  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
Government  And  there  is  the  "hid¬ 
den  cost”  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
Soviet  worker  produces  less  than  a 
worker  in,  say,  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Kislenko  said  it  was  “prema¬ 
ture"  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
Western  managers  firing  Soviet 
workers,  but  he  noted,  “in  Western 
Europe,  firing  a  worker  is  also  a  very 
complicated  process.  Many  people 
raise  this  question,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  one  of  die  most  important." 

What  is  a  problem,  he  said,  is  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Pentagon’s  fear  that  West¬ 
ern  computers  will  end  up  guiding 
Soviet  missiles,  the  punitive  export 
controls  imposed  after  the  Soviet  in¬ 
vasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  possible 
trade  barriers  against  Soviet-Amer¬ 
ican  products,  all  loom  as  potential 
spoilers  of  the  joint  venture  move¬ 
ment,  he  said. 

But  Westerners  say  these  concerns 
are  minor  compared  with  the  basic 
problem  of  merging  two  warring  eco¬ 
nomic  systems. 

"The  Soviets  have  calked  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Western  companies  about 
joint  ventures,  so  they  know  what 
people  want  to  hear,"  said  one  West¬ 
ern  official.  “But  when  it  comes  down 
to  knowing  what  is  involved.  I’m 
afraid  they  don't.  They  just  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulty  ahead." 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Murdoch  Wins  an 
Australian  Dust-up 


Rupert  Murdoch  came  out  on  top  of 
the  battle  of  the  media  titans  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  a  deal  struck  with  his  rival, 
Robert  Holmes  ft  Court,  Mr.  Murdoch 
cleared  the  way  to  take  control  of  the 
Herald  and  Weekly,  Australia’s  larg¬ 
est  media  group.  In  turn,  Mr.  Holmes 
d  Court,  who  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
$1.4  billion  bid,  is  to  purchase  the 
group’s  two  Perth  newspapers  and  its 
Melbourne  television  stations,  which 
many  analysts  said  were  what  he 
really  wanted.  Mr.  Murdoch  thus  re¬ 
gains  much  of  the  media  empire  built 
by  his  father.  Sir  Keith  Murdoch. 

The  dollar  plummeted  as  United 
States  officials  looked  on,  apparently 
challenging  allies  to  a  dual  of  wills.  If 
the  dollar  keeps  falling  —  its  slide 
eased  somewhat  at  the  end  of  the 
week  —  both  the  United  States  and  its 
major  trading  partners,  notably 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  will  be 
hurt.  To  be  sure,  the  American  trade 
gap  will  be  reduced,  as  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  wants.  But  imports  will  be 
more  expensive,  and  that  could  fuel 
inflation  at  home.  For  trading  part¬ 
ners,  a  cheaper  dollar  means  Araer- 
can  goods  are  cheaper,  but  that  wors¬ 
ens  their  own  trading  situations.  In¬ 
deed,  Japan  reported  a  record  $82.7 
billion  surplus  in  trade  with  the 
United  Stales  for  1986,  $8.7  billion  of 
that  in  December.  But  a  free  fall  of 
the  dollar  is  feared  by  all,  since  it 
could  mean  chaos. 

The  European  Monetary  System, 
as  expected,  realigned  its  currencies, 
effectively  devaluing  the  franc,  lira 
and  Irish  and  Danish  currencies.  The 
system  has  been  worried  about  the 
sharp  appreciation  of  the  German 
mark  and  the  effect  of  the  dollar’s 
drop  on  their  economies. 

Stocks  zoomed  in  a  new-year  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  analysts  were  not  com¬ 
fortable  explaining.  The  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  has  risen  more 
than  9  percent  in  the  1 1  trading  days 
of  1987,  and  investors  who  stayed  on 
the,  sidelines  during  previous  rallies 
jumped  in,  pushing  volume  to  record 
levels.  Maybe  it's  extra  cash  that  in¬ 
vestors  have  after  taking  capital 
gains  in  late  1986,  analyststspeculat- 
ed.  Or  maybe  investors  are  fleeing 
the  bond  markets,  where  prices 
dropped  sharply  as  the  dollar  fell  Or 
maybe  it’s  just  optimism  —  unwar¬ 
ranted,  some  said  —  about  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Regardless,  the  Dow  kept  going 
up  and  finished  the  week  with  a  70.72 
gain,  at  2,076.63. 

Retail  sales  jumped  4.4  percent  in 
December,  spurred  by  sales  of  new 
cars.  But  some  analysts  said  those 
big-ticket  sales  were  an  aberration 
created  by  buyers  rushing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  sales  tax  deduction  one 
last  lime.  In  fact,  car  sales  were  off 
sharply  in  early  January.  ...  Busi¬ 
ness  inventories  fell  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  November  and  sales  rose, 
so  the  inventory-lo-sales  ratio  fell  to 
1.35.  ...  Industrial  production  rose  a 
strong  five-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
December,  and  industries  were  at 
79.6  percent  of  capacity,  up  from  79.4. 

Diamond  Shamrock  rejected  T. 
Boone  Pickens's  offer  of  $15  a  share, 
or  $300  million,  for  18  percent  of  the 


Rupert  Murdoch  and 
Robert  Holmes  a  Court 


oil  and  gas  company.  Shamrock  said 
it  would  prefer  another  way  to  find 
good  value  for  its  shareholders,  and 
analysts  speculated  that  it  would  seek 
to  repurchase  its  own  shares. 

American  approached  Pan  Am 
about  a  possible  buyout,  industry 
sources  said,  and  another  bidder  may 
also  be  interested.  Pan  Am  has  been 
in  some  financial  trouble  recently 
and  its  international  routes  are  very 
attractive  to  other  airlines. 

Guinness  ousted  its  chairman,  Er¬ 
nest  Saunders,  the  focus  of  one  of 
Britain's  largest  stock  scandals.  The 
acting  chairman  admitted  Govern¬ 
ment  allegations  that  Guinness  had 
set  up  an  illegal  “fan  club"  to  buy 
Guinness  shares  to  enhance  its  suc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  Distillers. 

CBS  chose  William  S.  Paley,  its 
founder,  to  be  chairman  again,  and 
picked  Laurence  A.  Tisch  as  presi¬ 
dent,  moves  that  surprised  few.  Mr. 
Paley,  who  had  retired  last  year,  and 
Mr.  Tisch  were  instrumental  in  oust¬ 
ing  Thomas  H.  Wyman. 

RJR  Nabisco  is  selling  Heublein  to 
Grand  Metropolitan  for  $1.2  billion, 
giving  Grand  Mel  an  even  bigger 
presence  in  distilled  spirits.  Since  its 
formation  in  a  1985  merger,  RJR  Na¬ 
bisco  has  been  shedding  operations 
that  do  not  involve  tobacco  or  food. 

A.T.&T.  banned  pregnant  women 
from  work  on  its  chip  assembly  lines 
after  a  study  showed  that  miscar¬ 
riages  were  occurring  at  those  kinds 
of  operations  at  twice  the  national 
rate.  Doctors  and  the  company  are 
unsure  of  the  reason  for  the  high  rate. 

Oil  prices  rose  above  $19  a  barrel, 
their  highest  in  a  year.  Analysts  at¬ 
tribute  the  rise  to  optimism  that  a 
new  OPEC  pricing  and  quota  accord 
will  hold. 

Republic  Bank  is  writing  down 
much  of  its  portfolio  of  loans  to  Mexi¬ 
co.  Mexico’s  debt  repayment  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  troubled  by  the  fall  in 
oil  prices,  and  some  analysts  say  Re¬ 
public  may  be  jumping  the  gun,  given 
the  recent  price  improvement. 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  16, 

( Consolidated) 

Company  Salas  Last 

Pan  Am _  18,670,300  6 

IBM - 15,093.100  120 

AT&T _  12,997,600  26 

Navistr _ 12J)28,700  6 

Goodyr _  10,445,200  43 

Phil  Pet . —  10,204,600  12% 

NtSemi _  9,179,400  13V* 

Own  10 _  8.866,600  55% 

Puget  P _  8,677,200  21 V* 

USX -  6,664,800  23% 

PepsiC _  8,177,900  30% 

Arch  D _  8,073.400  18% 

Schbnb  . .  8,052,700  36% 

HewIPk _  7,710,300  50 

Mobil _  7,683,700  43% 

MARKET  DIARY  Lasi 
week 

Advances - ~ — ...1,440 

Decfines  — - - — 596 

Total  issues  — - - 2,208 

NewHigtis _ . _ 384 

New  Lows  . 16 


VOLUME  Las*  Year 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  ToffcW 

Total  Seles _ 1,040,732^00  2.082205,390 

Same  Per.  1986  -  607,716,610  1,541846,122 

WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 


Standard  A  Poor’s 


NetChng 
+  1% 

-  2Vt 
+  % 
+  % 

-  1% 
-+  % 
+  1% 

+  % 

-  %  . 
+  1 

+  2% 

-  1 
+  % 

+  3% 

+  2% 


400  Indust  — 

299.3 

2B7.6 

298.2 

+9.74 

20  Tran  sp  — 

2T6.8 

208.6 

216.5 

+6.81 

40  Utils _ 

720.3 

116.1 

120-2 

+1.77 

40  Financial  _ 

29.5 

29.0 

29.3 

+005 

500  Stocks  _ 

267.2 

257.9 

266.2 

+7.55 

Dow  Jones 

20Transp  . — 

879.3 

842.5 

872.2 

+18.29 

15UMs _ 

224.6 

217.2 

222.8 

♦  3.85 

65  Comb - 

810.3 

772.8 

802.4 

+22.39 

The  American  Slock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JAN.  16, 1987 


Last  NatChng 


-  6,067,000 

13% 

42% 

-  4,043£00 

1% 

+  % 

_  3,970,300 

16% 

-  % 

_ 3^65,700 

3% 

...  3J!26,300 

7Vt 

+  % 

__  3,092,900 

39% 

+2% 

—  2£S9£00 

53 

+7% 

High 

Low 

Last 

Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Indust _ 177.6  171.2 

176.9 

+5.63 

Tranap _ 

129.0 

124.6 

129.0 

+4.07 

Utils _ 

78.7 

77.6 

78.6 

+0.80 

Finance  — 

155.4 

153.4 

154.2 

-0.06 

Composite  — 

152.8 

148.2 

152.2 

+3.82. 

(Consolidated) 

Company 

WangB - 6 


Wickes  .. 


HmeShs -  2£S9£00  53  +7% 

Amdahl _  1,702,100  27%  +  % 

AM  Inti -  1,341,300  7%  +  % 

WDigitl -  1.268,800  21%  -% 

MARKET  DIARY  Last  Prev. 

Week  Week 

Advances  _ 513  709 

Decfined - -285  112 

Unchanged - - - -.131  104 

Total  Issues  — .. - 929  625 

New  Highs - 115  85 

New  LOWS  - - - ..1 4  19 

VOLUME  S 

(4  p  m.  New  Ywv  Close)  We9k  To  Data 

TOM  Sales -  65.B49J75  160,570^50 

Same  Per.  1986. .  50*57,985  137,593.120 
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Unsinkable  South  Africa 


it’s  not  hard  to  figure  why  South  Africa’s  white 
rulers  are  excluding  foreign  journalists,  like  report¬ 
ers  for  The  Times,  and  stifling  what  was  (Mice  the 
freest  press  in  Africa.  President  P.  W.  Botha  wants 
fewer  television  pictures  and  better  newspaper 
headlines.  He  wants  his  National  Party  to  over¬ 
whelm  all  opponents  in  the  election  looming  this 
spring.  He  wants  to  keep  the  good  news  flowing,  like 
champagne  at  the  captain's  table  on  an  unsinkable 
Titanic. 

Unsinkable  South  Africa.  What  a  wonderful 
delusion,  kept  afloat  by  force.  White  South  Africans 
have  long  been  insulated  from  disagreeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  apartheid.  Residential  segregation  means 
that  black  townships,  with  their  terrible  squalor, 
are  wholly  out  of  sight.  Britain’s  Foreign  Secretary, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  was  astonished  to  discover  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Johannesburg  last  year  that  no  road 
signs  showed  the  way  to  ramshackle  Soweto,  one  of 
the  biggest  cities  in  all  Africa. 


The  state  controls  all  television  —  and  permits 
no  coverage  of  violence  in  unseen  townships.  Real 
debate  between  blacks  and  whites  is  constrained  — 
occurring,  indeed,  only  when  ABC's  Ted  Koppel 
brings  his  "Night line”  show  to  South  Africa.  Jailed 
or  banished  black  leaders  cannot  be  quoted  in  the 
country's  press.  When  South  Africa  invades  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  it  is  an  offense  to  publish  any  information  about 
troop  movements  or  casualties  without  permission. 

These  are  mostly  longstanding  restrictions, 
along  with  deliberately  vague  laws  making  it  an  of¬ 
fense  to  stir  racial  hostility  or  divulge  false  infor¬ 


mation  about  prison  conditions.  Yet  for  years  these 
curbs  have  been  courageously  challenged  by  South 
African  newspapers,  notably  the  English-language 
press.  It  was  a  major  setback  in  1985  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  businessmen  let  the  outspoken  Rand 
Daily  Mail  go  under.  The  Government  was  jubilant, 
and  a  cynical  deal  was  struck  allowing  a  share  of 
state-run  television  profits  to  the  remaining  Eng¬ 
lish-language  papers. 

In  November  1985,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  foreign 
press.  All  cameras  and  sound  equipment  were  for¬ 
bidden  in  black  townships  without  police  permis¬ 
sion,  a  ban  that  knocked  racial  unrest  off  the 
world’s  evening  news.  Pretoria  followed  up  last 
month  by  imposing  total  censorship  on  all  publica¬ 
tions,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  by  barring  report¬ 
ers  from  The  Times  and  other  publications. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Botha's  prospective  voters  are 
now  protected  from  any  news  that  might  disturb 
their  breakfast  The  only  news  they  are  allowed  to 
read  is  filtered.  Only  authorized  reports  are  permit¬ 
ted  concerning  arrests  at  home  or  military  raids 
against  black  neighbors.  If  South  Africa  would  now 
only  jam  incoming  radio  and  ban  foreign  publica¬ 
tions,  it  could  boast  that  it  is  outdoing  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  near  term,  censorship  may  assure  Mr. 
Botha’s  regime  an  election  victory.  In  the  near 
term,  autocratic  governments  can  always  prevail' 
because  they  can  press  a  lid  on  news,  on  politics  and 
on  people.  But  they  cannot  press  a  lid  on  the  truth  of 
injustice  and  the  reality  of  pain.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
future  wilt  claim  its  pitiless  price.  . 


Pregnancy  Leave  for  Women,  and  Men 


For  women  serious  about  both  career  and  fami¬ 
ly,  life  can  quickly  become  a  difficult  balancing  act 
A  new  Supreme  Court  decision  promises  to  make 
the  balancing  a  bit  easier.  It  allows  states  to  guar¬ 
antee  job-protected  leave  to  pregnant  workers. 

The  Court  upheld  a  California  law  that  requires 
most  private  employers  with  five  or  more  workers 
to-give  women  unpaid  pregnancy  disability  leave  of 
up  to  four  months.  They  would  be  entitled  to  rein¬ 
statement  to  the  same  job  on  their  return.  Is  such 
special  treatment  inconsistent  with  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  sex  discrimination? 

By  a  6-to-3  vote,  the  Court  said  no.  Federal  law 
does  mandate  that  pregnant  employees  be  treated 
no  worse  than  nonpregnant  employees,  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshal!  reasoned,  but  that  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  an  employer  from  treating  them  slightly  bet¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  he  said,  the  California  law  furthers  the 
Federal  goal  of  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
women  because  it  "allows  women,  as  well  as  men, 
to  have  families  without  losing  their  jobs.” 

The  California  law,  he  noted,  does  not  compel 
favorable  treatment  of  pregnant  workers  by  em¬ 
ployers.  it  merely  establishes  minimum  standards 
that  an  employer  could  extend  to  all  workers. 

Women  are  more  likely  to  work  in  smaller  com¬ 


panies,  which  may  balk  at  the  implications.  Yet  by 
now  working  mothers  are  so  large  a  fact  of  business 
life  that  employers  would  do  well  to  confront  the 
issue.  More  than  70  percent  of  all  working  women 
are  of  childbearing  age  and,  according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate,  more  than  90  percent  of  them  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  pregnant  during  their  working  lives.  Some 
people  fear  that  the  decision  may  actually  generate 
a  harmful  backlash  as  employers  simply  refuse  to 
hire  women. 

That  is  a  legitimate  worry.  The  best  response, 
however,  isn’t  to  deny  pregnancy  leave  to  women 
but  to  permit  more  leaves  for  everyone  That  is  t]ie 
thrust  of  a  proposed  Parental  and  Medical  Leave 
Act,  co-sponsored  by  Representatives  Patricia 
Schroeder  of  Colorado  and  ^William  Clay  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Their  bill  would  grant  new  parents  up  to  18 
weeks  of  unpaid  leave  to  care  for  newly  bom,  newly 
adopted  or  seriously  ill  children.  It  would  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  job  of  any  employee  who  needs  up  to  26 
weeks  to  recover  from  any  serious  health  condition. 

Such  a  national  policy,  promoting  health,  job 
and  family  stability,  would  show,  again,  how  the 
goals  of  the  women’s  movement  turn  out  to  benefit 
men. 


Mr.  Shawn 


William  Shawn,  the  editor  of  The  New  Yorker, 
is  a  legendary  fussbudget  “Questioning  a  comma,” 
the  critic  Brendan  Gill  wrote  of  him,  "be  will  shake 
his  head  and  say  in  his  soft  voice  that  he  realizes 
perfectly  well  what  a  lot  of  time  and  thought  have 
gone  into  the  comma  and  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  he  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
comma  was  precisely  the  form  of  punctuation  that 
he  would  have  been  most  happy  to  encounter  at  that 
very  place  in  the  sentence,  but  isn’t  there  the  possi¬ 
bility  —  oh,  only  the  remotest  one,  to  be  sure,  and 
yet  perhaps  worth  considering  for  a  moment  in  the 
light  of  the  care  already  bestowed  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  —  that  the  sentence  could  be  made  to  read  in¬ 
finitesimally  more  clearly  if,  say,  instead  of  a 
comma  a  semicolon  were  to  be  inserted  at  just  that 
point?  And  the  author,  touched  by  Shawn’s  sympa¬ 
thy,  aghast  with  admiration  for  the  skill  of  his  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  and  determined  at  all  costs  to  pre¬ 
vent  Shawn  from  suffering  the  humiliation  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  proposed  semicolon  rejected,  throws  up  his 


hands  and  exclaims,  ‘Much  clearer  your  way!’  ” 

Mr.  Shawn,  who  retires  next  month,  has  been 
performing  his  extraordinary  microsurgery  for  55 
of  the  magazine’s  62  years.  His  authors  and  his  fel¬ 
low  editors  will  miss  that  hawk  eye  very  much.  But 
the  people  to  feel  sorriest  for  are  those  writers  and 
editors  who  haven’t  experienced  it  For  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  such  folk,  winning  the  chance  to  work 
with  William  Shawn  was  like  being  asked  to  dance 
with  Fred  Astaire. 

The  magazine  he  inherited  from  Harold  Ross, 
and  that  is  now  being  handed  on  to  another  superb 
editor,  Robert  Gottlieb,  was  not,  Mr.  Ross  said,  to  be 
edited  for  the  old  lady  in  Dubuque.  Nonetheless,  it 
has  found  some  of  its  most  devoted  readers  in  small' 
towns  and  sleepy  cities,,  and  among  the  old  as  well 
as  the  young.  Many  people  still  speak  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  wails  of  faraway  trains,  and  of  how. they  made 
them  restless  for  everything  that  was  not  Dubuque, 
or  Wauwatosa,  or  Columbus.  That  siren  call  was 
also  sounded  by  William  Shawn’s  New  Yorker. 


Topics 


Movers  and  Shakers 


Honors  and  Merit 


Sentiment  counts  for  little  when  the 
Federal  budget  ax  is  swinging  but 
power  is  still  power.  That’s  quite  evi¬ 
dent  in  two  scholarly  footnotes  to 
President  Reagan's  plan  for  fiscal 
1988. 

Mr.  Reagan  proposes  to  wipe  out 
the  Christa  McAuliffe  fellowships  for 
talented  teachers,  barely  three 
months  after  Congress  named  them 
for  the  talented  teacher  who  perished 
in  the  Challenger  space  flight  The 
McAuliffe  program’s  aims  are  to  be 
served  by  a  proposed  new  and  larger 
teacher  training  program,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  says,  and  officials  prom¬ 
ise  to  name  the  new  program  after 
Mrs.  McAuliffe,  too.  But  that  depends 
on  Congress’s  adopting  the  program. 

The  legislation  that  named  the 
McAuliffe  fellowships  also  renamed 
the  National  Merit  Scholarships  as 


the  Robert  C  Byrd  Honors  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  guess  what?  The  President 
didn’t  lay  a  finger  on  them.  Priorities 
are  priorities  and  Mr.  Byrd  is  the  new 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 


All  in  One’s  Stride 

To  walk  with  a  spring  in  one’s 
stride  is  no  longer  a  mere  phrase. 
Scientists  at  Leeds  in  England  have 
measured  the  springiness  in  the  arch 
of  the  human  foot  Running,  in  their 
analysis,  is  a  matter  not  of  sweat  and 
endurance  but  of  storing  and  expend¬ 
ing  energy  between  strides  —  "like  a 
rubber  ball  bouncing  along." 

For  a  fast  runner,  they  report  in 
Nature  magazine,  the  total  energy 
due  to  movement  and  gravity  falls  by 
100  of  the  units  known  as  joules  as  the 
foot  touches  the  ground,  and  rises  by 


100  joules  as  the  runner  pushes  off 
again.  Don’t  be.  drained  by  the 
thought  of  losing  all  those  joules  as 
your  puff  gives  out.  Some  35  of  them 
are  stored  in  the  stretch  of  your 
Achilles’  tendon,  and  another  17  in  the 
etastic  parts  of  the  arch  of  your  foot. 
Much,  but  not  all  of  the  energy  is  re¬ 
turned  to  you  as  you  pogo  along. 

The  arch  of  the  foot  gives  back  70 
percent  of  the  energy  stored  in  it, 
Thomas  McMahon  of  Harvard  says  in 
a  commentary  on  the  article.  That's  a 
better  performance,  he  notes,  than 
even  a  high-quality  running  shoe, 
which  returns  only  half  the  energy 
spent  in  squashing  its  sole. 

Runners  can  take  pride  In  the 
newly  appreciated  efficiency  of  their 
locomotion.  But  anyone  who  prefers 
to  stress  the  springs  of  a  couch 
may  now  think  of  running  as  mostly 
bouncing. 


Here’s  to  200  Years  of  Minority  Protection 


To  the  Editor: 

Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  attempts 
to  weaken  the  Intent  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  raising  the  old  question  of  the 
intent  of  the  Framers  (Op-Ed,  Jan. 
2).  He  implies  that  not  knowing  about 
jet  planes  and  atom  bombs  and  In¬ 
deed  even  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
the  Founding  Fathers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stop  judges  from  changing 
the  Constitution. 

He  is  wrong.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  has  its  rules 
changed  by  new  inventions.  Freedom 
of  speech  or  religion,  or  otter  guaran¬ 
tees.  are  not  changed  by  radio  or  jet 
bombers. 

The  important  thing  about  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  that  it  was  a  compromise 
under  which  free  men  agreed  to  give 
up  some  of  their  freedom  in  return 
for  security  and  certain  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  they  very  emphatically 
and  very  definitely  did  not  give  up  all 
liberties  into  some  sort  of  a  melting 
pot.  The  Constitution  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  not  based  on  “one  man,  one 
vote.”  If  it  were  simply  a  question  of 
the  will  of  the  majority,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  Constitution.  Each 
question  would  be  resolved  by  the 
majority  at  a  given  time  —  and 
changed  as  that  majority  changed. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  it  shares  power  in  a  limited 
way.  Certain  things  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  majority.  The  minority 
has  rights  that  it  did  not  intend  to  sur¬ 
render  and  does  not  want  to  surren¬ 


der.  These  are  the  rights  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  for  everyone. 

Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  did  not 
accept  rule  by  the  bigger  states,  the 
minority  religions  did  not  accept  con¬ 
trol  by  the  larger  religions,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  Sometimes  it  both¬ 
ers  majorities,  and  they  (naturally 
believing  they  are  right)  would  like  to 
sweep  aside  objections  from  minori¬ 
ties.  But  today  we  are  celebrating  200 
years  of  minority  protection  —  not 
200 years  of  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

And  that  —  not  arguments  about 
the  Founding  Fathers  understanding 
jet  planes  and  computers  —  is  what 
we  celebrate  this  year.  Judges,  no 
matter  how  high-minded,  should  step 
very  carefully  when  they  try  to  erode 
the  power  of  the  minority  to  retain  its 
liberty,  because  we  are  all  part  of 
some  minority.  Gene  Sullivan 
Duxbury,  Mass,  Jan.  5,  1987 


Original  Intent 


To  the  Editor: 

Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman's  charac¬ 
terization  of  original  intent  in  consti¬ 
tutional  matters  as  "a  largely  spe¬ 
cious  mode  of  interpretation”  is  at. 
odds  with  the  views  of  two  of  our  most 
prominent  Founding  Fathers,  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Madison,  leading  figure  at  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  and  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Fatherof  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  wrote  that  if  “the  sense  in 
which  the  Constitution  was  accepted 


Constant  Calendar  Unfair  to  Sabbaths 


and  ratified  W  *e  Nation 
faithfulexercise  to 

And  Thomas  Jefferson,  m  ^ 

justice  William 

S£ ^S£5Ea 

in  which  It  was  passg- 

Original  intent  determines  toe 
trohbfmings  andteacomi^  for 
direction.  Without  original  intent,  tne 

Constitution  becomes  wax  j® 

l^nds  of  an  imelected  andwmccou^ 

able  Federal  judicaryjhe  b^  erf 
the  Framers  can  wefl  be  estewisiH» 
from  Max  Farrand  s 
■’Records  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1787,”  from  the  Feteratet 
Papers  and  from  Jonathan  EDiots 
“Debates  in  the  Several  State  Con¬ 
ventions  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.” 

Judge  Kaufman’s  enthusiastic  es¬ 
pousal  of  judicial  supremacy  is  well 
known.  Writing  for  the  AmmcanBar 
Association  Journal  in  April  1980,  ne 
admiringly  quoted  a  rhapsody  about 
the  judge  "as  high  priest  of  justice 
with  special  talents  for  elucidation  of 
the  law,  that  sacred  and  mysterious 
text  that  is  inscrutable  even  to  the 
educated  layman.”  James  Madison, 
do  lawyer  but  merely  an  “educated 
layman,”  would  have  found  those 
words  not  only  ridiculous  but  also 
ominous.  csabavedlik  JR- 

Aiexandria,  Va^  Jan.  7,  1987 


To  the  Editor: 

Although  possibly  well  infolded, 
John  M.  CuDtin’s  proposal  “Once  and 
For  All,  a  Constant  Calendar”  (Op- 
Ed,  Jan.  3)  is  not  very  enlightened.  An 
extra  non  week  “tween-day”  would 
convulse  the  orderly  progression  of 
the  Sabbaths  of  several  religions, 
each  Sabbath  occurring  exactly 
seven  days  after  the  preceding  Sab¬ 
bath.  To  those  whose  tradition  is 
rooted  in  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
(be  it  Saturday  or  Sunday),  such  pro¬ 
posals  are  insensitive  and  incendiary. 

Even  the  two  great  calendar  re¬ 
forms  of  human  history,  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar’s  institution  of  leap  years  and  the 
intercalation  of  67  days  in  the  year  46 
B.C  (the  “year  of  confusion”)  and 
Pope  Gregory  XHI's  reform  of  1582 
(a  10-day  adjustment  and  elimination 
of  three  leap  days  every  400  years), 
did  not  dare  tamper  with  the  orderly 
progression  of  the  seven-day  week. 

It  Is  an  act  of  nature  that  the  earth 
takes  about  365  and  not  364  (a  multi¬ 
ple  of  7)  days  to  complete  its  orbit 
Despite  this  seeming  irreverence  for 
human  mathematics,  the  spheres 
have  punctiliously,  and  l^rmqpiqusly 
completed  their  ’destined  mints -for 
billions  of  our  years. 

This  harmony  we  should  emulate, 
with  proposals  not  for  strife,  but  for 
peace.  Sol  Weintraub 

Flushing,  Queens,  Jan.  4,  1987 


The  writer  is  co-author,  with  Repre¬ 
sentative  Robert  K  Doman,  of  '‘Judi¬ 
cial  Supremacy:  The  Supreme  Court 
on  TridL ”' 


Why  We  Need  the  Fifth 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Constant  Calendar  of  John  M. 
CuOtin  has  a  lot  of  merit  However,  if 
we  are  going  to  think  about  major 
calendar  revision,  consider  a  13-month 
year  (28  days  in  every  month  equal 
364  days  a  year).  With  a  13-month 
calendar,  all  dates  also  have  a  uni- 

Every  month  Is  exactly  four  weeks 
long  —  unlike  the  Constant  Calendar, 
where  months  vary  from  four  to  five 
weeks.  >  John  K.  Allison 

Farmingdale,  L.I„  Jan.  3, 1987 


How  to  Justify  a  U.S.-Grown  Form  of  Apartheid 


To  tile  Editor: 

Profs.  Michael  and  Margarita  Levin 
claim  that  whites  have  a  moral  right 
to  discriminate  against  blacks  —  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  —  by 
such  measures  as  excluding  blacks 
from  their  stores  as  long  as.  first,  this 
discrimination  would  make  black-on- 
white  assault  less  likely  and,  second, 
that  the  harm  inflicted  on  whites  by 
that  assault  would  be  worse  than  the 
harm  inflicted  on  innocent  blacks  by 
such  discrimination  (letter,  Jan.  11). 

This  moral  reasoning  could  justify 
apartheid  in  the  United  States.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  total  exclusion  of  blacks 
from  white  society  would  reduce  the 
U.&  black-an- white  murder  rate.  Since 
being  murdered  Is  worse  than  being 
forced  to  live  among  one’s  own  race, 
then  according  to  the  Levins,  apart- 
held  here  would  be  morally  justified. 

The  Levins  are.  proposings  collec¬ 
tive  responsibility — penalizing  all  in¬ 
dividuals  hi  a  group  for  the  crimes  of 


some  members — a  practice  that,  de¬ 
spite  its  possible  effectiveness  as  a 
crime  deterrent  in  some  situations,  is 
opposed  by  jurists  as  a  grave  viola¬ 
tion  of  moral  principle. 

Moreover,  by  selecting  innocept 
blacks  for  collective  responsibility, 
the  Levins  have  chosen  the  wrong 
group.  Most  street  crimes  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  small  group  (a  few  thou¬ 
sand  in  New  York)  that  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  black,  but  that  is  more  dis¬ 
proportionately  young  (16  to  25  years 
old).  The  likelihood  that  a  street 
criminal  is  young  (either  a  minority- 
group  member  or  white)  far  exceeds 
the  likelihood  that  he  is  just  black. 

Would  the  Levins  propose  that:  all 
innocent  youths  —  including  innocent 
white  youths  —  be  held  collectively 
responsible  for  crimes  they  never 
committed?  Gertrude  Ezorsky 
Professor  inf  Philosophy 
Brooklyn  College 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  11,  1987 


To  the  Editor: 

Mickey  Kaus’s  argument  for  abol¬ 
ishing  the  Fifth  Amendment’s  self-in- 
crimination  clause  (Op-Ed,  Dec.  30) 
shocked  me  into  awareness  that 
much  of  my  sense  of  being  a  free  per¬ 
son  rests  on  my  knowledge  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  obliges  the  state  to  re¬ 
spect  certain  boundaries  of  my  being, 
an  essential  one  of  them  being  my 
right  not  to  bear  witness  against  my¬ 
self  unless  I  freely  so  choose. ' 

Putting  oneself  in  jeopardy  by  tee¬ 
ing  the  truth  is  in  essence  a  noble  and 
courageous  act,  and  letting  such  an 
act  be  gratuitous  rather  than  compul¬ 
sory  is  our  way,  as  a  society,  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  that,  of  saying  that  we 
respect  the  human  conscience  enough 
to  give  it  time  and  room  to  operate 
freely.  Take  away  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  we  shall,  feel  not  Iffce  citi¬ 
zens  with  consciences  but  subjects 
abligBd'-to  do  ^Kbaeevpr-.  we’re  told. 
And  we  shall  -reciprocate,  the  state's 
disrespect  and  distrust  of  us  with  sul¬ 
lenness  and  fear. 

And  our  fear  will  be  understand¬ 
able,  for  when  the  state  is  allowed  to 
say,  “You  must  talk,”  it  will  inevita¬ 
bly  add,  “We  have  ways  of  making 
you  talk.”  We  may  have  outgrown  the 
rack  and  the  pillory,  but  not  the  de¬ 
sire  to  extort  confessions  by  what¬ 
ever  means  are  allowed  us.  And  we 
are  Ingenious  at  finding  new  means  to 
achieve  our  desires. 

Just  iritagine  the  McCarthy-era 
blacklist  brought  into  the  computer 
age.  Imagine-  cheap  and  foolproof 
polygraphs  made  compulsory.  Imag¬ 
ine  psychological  manipulation 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art  on  fat 
defense-research  grants.  Now  think  ■ 
of  some  of  the  barbarous  statutes  of 
our  recent  past  and  imagine  what 
horrors  the  popular  prejudices  of 
tomorrow  might  write  into  law. 

Will  my  great-grandchild  be  forced 
to  send  himself  to  jafl  by  admitting  he 
made  love  with  someone  of  the  wrong 
blood  type,  or  drank  a  cup  of  coffee, 
the  illegal  drug  of  the  22d  century? 
Mr.  Kaus  trusts  the  First  Amendment 
and  “advances  in  jurisprudence”  to 
shield  us  from  such  nightmares,  but  I 
cannot  share  his  faith.  I  want  that 
Fifth  Amendment  to  stay  right  where 
it  is.  John  Edminster 

New.  York,  Jan.  1, 1987 


Child  Support  An  Anxiety  Mill  for  Mothers,  Fathers  and  the  Law 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “It's  Getting  Harder  to  Cheat 
Children”  (editorial,  Jan.  5),  you 
again  criticize  absent  fathers.  But 
has  anyone  bothered  to  examine  how 
child  support  is  actually  used  by  the 
custodiat  parent? 

Perhaps  there's  as  much  cheating 
committed  by  custodial  mothers  who 
apply  child  support  to  their  own  pleas¬ 
ures  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Perhaps  absent  fathers  become 
disenchanted  with  sending  large 
checks  to  their  ex-wives  only  to  see 
their  children  in  tattered  clothes  and 
rundown  shoes  or  needing  haircuts 
when  they  visit  Perhaps  absent  fa¬ 
thers  grow  tired  of  bearing  the  entire 
burden  of  financial  support  for  their 
children  in  cases  where  the  mother 
simply  refuses  to  work,  preferring  to 
punish  her  ex-husband  by  using  the 
children  as  income  producers. 

Fathers  are  not  heartless  bums. 
Many  are  converted  to  mere  wallets 
for  children  they  aren’t  permitted  to 
see  regularly.  The  measures  now 
available  for  use  against  “delin¬ 
quent”  fathers  are  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  protecting  vulnerable  children. 

But  the  best  way  to  insure  that  chil- 
dren  are  adequately  cared  for.  follow¬ 


ing  divorce,  is  to  address  the  lopsid¬ 
edness  of  the  system  and  require 
mutual  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability.  Only  then  will  the  children 
benefit-  Deborah  H.  Perkins 

Redding,  Conn,  Jan.  6, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

“It’s  Getting  Harder  to  Cheat  Chil¬ 
dren,”  on  Federal  efforts  to  improve 
child-support  enforcement,  ignores 
the  substantial  and  complementary  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  New  York  State.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  legislation  I  sponsored  eight 
years  ago.  New  York  has  enacted 
comprehensive  reforms  that  go  be¬ 
yond  the  1984  Federal  mandates,  in¬ 
cluding  laws  providing  for  wage  at¬ 
tachments  and  property  liens,  and  the 
interception  of  tax  refunds  of  recalci¬ 
trant  parents  before  1984.  Severe  re1 
strictions  were  also  placed  on  judges’ 
ability  to  forgive  or  retroactively  re¬ 
duce  child  support  in  arrears. 


In  the  last  twa  years,  we  have 
enacted  new  laws  —  providing  teat . 
judges'  cannot  forgive  or  reduce  ac¬ 
crued  arrears  for  nonpayment  of 
child /  support  trader -any  circum¬ 
stances;  that  temporary  aipport 
must  be  awarded  pending  determina¬ 
tion  of  permanent  support,  and  that 
free  legal  services  be  supplied  by  the 
Department  of.  Social  Sendees  to  es- 
tablish  and  raiforcechild-support  obli¬ 
gations  whether  or  not  the  rirgtrwHn} 
parent  is  on  welfare. 

With  many  women  and  children 
forced  to  depend  on  public 
because  of  lack  of  child  support,  it  is 
imperative  that  New  York  not  rely  on 
the  Federal  Government  alone,  but 
continue  recently  vigorous  efforts  to 
make  child  support  more  thaw  an 
empty  promise  for  thousands  of  our 

ChHdren.  .  Jerrold  L.  Nadler 

Member  of  Assembly,  67th  Dist 
Albany,  Jan.  7, 1987 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mad  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 
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Revive  SALT  II, 

Get  F  rankenstein 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SUNDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1987 


WEEKLY  REVIEW _ 


By  Bob  Dole 


stel  iHlNGTON  ~  "  Dr-  Fnuiken- 
«***-  he  could  Of. 
™h7der  to  some 
democratic  members  of  Congress: 

hrLfHliehty  ?an8erou»  trying  to 
blto  a  deadly. 

the  President  -  through  legislation 
—  to  comply  With  them. 

?2leffort  b®  nnconstitu- 
SS^,£f^Use  ta  effect  il  wakl  in- 
votve  the  House  In  treaty  ratification 

r  ®  Prerogative.  Moreover,  if 
legislation  forced  American  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  Moscow  is 
oomrving,  that  would  put  us  in  the  ab¬ 
surd  position  of  allowing  the  Soviets, 
unilaterally,  to  decide  what  parts  of 


Why  hand 
the  Kremlin 
a  victory 
on  a 
silver 
platter? 


the  treaty  we  keep  and  what  parts  we 
trash.  And,  finally,  such  legislation 
would  undermine  the  chances  of 
achieving  a  good  nuclear  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  agreement 

The  President  decided  to  end  our 
policy  of  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  never-ratified  SALT  II  treaty  at 
the  right  time  and  for  the  right  rea¬ 
sons.  Before  implementing  his  deci¬ 
sion  last  November,  he  gave  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  chance  after  chance  to  correct 
their  longstanding,  serious  violations. 
Moscow  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

He  gave  the  Soviets  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  restraint  in  the 
development  of  their  forces  within  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  What  we  got 
was  the  development  of  two  new  of¬ 
fensive  missile  systems  (the  second  a 
blatant  violation)  and  a  near-doubling 
of  Soviet  stockpiles  of  nuclear  war¬ 
heads.  Indeed,  we  have  been  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  point  where  Soviet  first- 
strike  potential  could  seriously  com¬ 
promise  cur  ability  to  retaliate  —  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  deterrence. 
The  President,  finally,  had  no  choice 

Dele#  R&ptiBUdan  ibf  Kansu^as 
Senate  ■  3 *: •  ■  i  “  f*^A 

■ «!!-.  '•  1'  -  •  '  ;  ' 


IN  THE  NATION  I  Tom  Wicker 

A  Novelist  as  Politician 


Quick  now,  who  was  the  last 
bona  fide  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  —  one  with  a  chance  to 
win  — to  have  written  a  novel? 
Did  any  President  do  so,  before  or 
after  the  White  Bouse? 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  were  prolific  writers,  but  not 
of  fiction.  So  Gary  Hart,  whose  novel 
"Strategies  of  Zeus"  is  just  being 
published,  thinks  he  may  be  the  only 
candidate  wfap  can  bin  himself  as  a 
novelist  —  and  of  course  he  hopes  to 
be  the  first  Pre&dent  to  make  that 
claim,  too. 

But  Mr.  Hart;  who  has  just  given  up 
one  of  Colorado's  Senate  seats  to 
make  another  bid  for  the  White 
House,  isTunmng  scared;  he’s  having 
researchers  check  out  a  report  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  published  a  mys¬ 
tery  story  in  his  pre-JPresideniial  fife. 

Being  as  literate  as  Gary  Hart  — 
who’s  already  the  coauthor  of  an¬ 
other  novel  with  Senator  William 
Cohen  of  Maine  —  want  be  enough  to 
win  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  But 
Mr.  Hart  Is  off  to  a  particularly  good 
start  in  his  second  run  for  the  Rose 
Garden.  He's  already  been  to  Moscow 
for  long  talks  with  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  Eduard  Shevardnadze  and 
Anatoly  Dobrynin  —  giving  h tm  a 
lead  on  other  Democrats  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  subject  that  matters  most  — 
foreign  affairs  expertise. 

He  won’t  try  to  predict  the  field  for . 
next  year's  primaries;  anybody 
who's  "mentioned"  prominently,  in 
his  view,  is  likely  at  least  to  start  the 
race.  The  darkest  of  horses  should  be 
abte  to  raise  foe  money  to  compete  in 
Iowa  and/or  New  Hampshire,  hoping 
rhaT  lightning  might  strike  —  as  it  did 
for  Gary  Hart  in  1984  —  or  for  Vice 
Presidential  consideration. 

As  one  who's  already  been  around  ' 
the  track,  Mr.  Hart  thinks  there  may 
be  no  more  than  two  survivors  of 
those  early  tests.  That’s  not  because 
no  one  else  would  be  able  to  do  well  in 
Iowa  or  New  Hampshire;  but  be¬ 
cause  those  contests  will  be  followed 
on  Man*  8  by  "Super  Tuesday.”  on 
which  13  states,  11  of  them  Southern 
or  border,  wiD  choose  their  delegates. 

Competing  seriously  on  Super 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Hart  estimates,  will  re¬ 
quire  at  least  $3  million  to  $5  million 
in  a  candidate's  bank  account,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  to  buy  television 
tune,  all  at  once,  in  all  those  states—  . 
particularly  expensive  markets  like 
Florida,  Texas  and  Massachusetts! 
There  will  be  too  little  time  after 
jgwa  and  New  Hampshire  to  raise  ■ 
that  kind  of  money,  he  believes,  so 
Super  Tuesday  probably  win  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  candidates  who’ve  col¬ 


lected  it  before  the  early  tests. 

As  he  sees  things  now,  only  two 
likely  Democratic  candidates  —  him¬ 
self  and  Governor  Cuomo  of  New 
York  —  have  the  ability  to  raise 
enough  funds  in  advance  to  carry 
them  through  Super  Tuesday. 

Onjy  two  white  candidates,  that  is; 
Mr.  Hart  folly  expects  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  to  be  in  the  race  and  a  for¬ 
midable  competitor  on  Super  Tues¬ 
day.  Mr.  Jackson  doesn't  really  need 
big  campaign  money.  As  the  only 
black  in  the  race,  he  gets  press  and 
television  exposure  without  having  to 
buy  it;  and  the  heavy  concentration 
of  blade  Democrats  in  the  Southern 
states  makes  Super  Tuesday  a  natu¬ 
ral  target  for  him. 

In  fact,  if  two —or  perhaps  more  — 
white  candidates  do  survive  into 
Super  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hart  can  imagine 
headlines  the  next  day  proclaiming 
“Jackson  the  Big  Winner.*'  That  is,  a 
solid  black  vote  in  such  states  as 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  together  with 
a  divided  white  vote,  could  yield  Mr. 
Jackson  a  bloc  of  delegates  big 
enough  to  give  him  strong  influence 


Gary  Hart, 
gearing  up 
for ’88. 


on  the  Democratic  platform  and 
ticket. 

If  that  happens,  it  would  be  of  pro¬ 
found  importance  to  the  Democrats' 
hopes.  Winning  the  Presidency  win 
require  them  to  carry  at  least  five, 
perhaps  more,  Southern  states,  prob¬ 
ably  including  either  Texas  or  Flor¬ 
ida ;  and  that  can  hardly  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  solid  black  vote  to  add  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  slice  of  the  white  vote. 

A  defection  by  Jesse  Jackson  —  If 
be  felt  that  he  and  his  delegates  had 
been  spurned  —  could  therefore  be 
disastrous  in  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  were  seen  there  and  else¬ 
where  as  having  too  much  influence 
on  the  party  and  its  ticket,  that  could 
be  equally  a  problem. 

But  that's  next  year.  Freed  of  his 
Senate  Allies,  his  novel  in  the  book¬ 
stores,  his  experience  in  the  bank — if 
not  yet  the  necessary  money  —  Gary 
Hart  is  ready  toga  As  for  the  pitfalls 
ahead,  he  says  he’ll  fall  back  on  any 
politician's  greatest  asset:  JTH  rely 
on  my  instincts.”  □ 


but  to  make  the  decision  he  did. 

And  what  about  the  arguments 
being  made  by  proponents  of  contin¬ 
ued  compliance?  Basically,  they  boil 
.(town  to  two  points.  First,  that  the 
President's  decision  will  "poison  the 
atmosphere”  for  arras  control  negoti¬ 
ations.  And,  second,  that  the  Soviets 
will  respond  with  another  dramatic 
increase  in  weaponry  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  matt*. 

The  first  argument  is  bunk,  pure  an 
simple.  Since  the  President’s  deci¬ 
sion,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  Kremlin  spokes¬ 
men  have  made  it  clear  that  Moscow 
wants  to  keep  arms  control  talks 
going.  Indeed,  the  Kremlin's  reaction 
to  the  SALT  decision  has  been  more 
moderate  than  that  of  many  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Congress  —  reflecting  Mos¬ 
cow’s  evident,  and  accurate,  view 
that  the  treaty  is  already  technologi¬ 
cally  obsolete 

Of  course,  continuing  the  talks 
doesn't  mean  we  will  reach  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  agreement  But  it  under¬ 
scores  the  fact  that  the  Soviets,  as  al¬ 
ways,  will  make  their  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  negotiate  solely  on 
two  factors:  First,  is  there  anything 
in  it  for  them?  And  second,  can  they 
get  what  they  want  in  other  ways?  If 
we  make  it  dear  they're  not  going  to 
achieve  their  strategic  goals  by  out- 
muscling  us  or  by  cheating  on  exist¬ 
ing  agreements,  they  will  be  more, 
not  less,  likely  to  engage  fa  serious 
arms  control  talks. 

Nor  does  the  second  argument  hold 
water.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Soviets  are  better  poised  than  we  are 
to  expand  their  nuclear  forces  in  the 
short  run  —  that’s  ooeof  the  benefits 
they  derived  from  their  long  record  of 
cheating  on  SALT  II  and  every  other 
arms  control  agreement  —  It  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  believe  they  have  been  re¬ 
strained  from  doing  so  until  now  by 
the  SALT  II  treaty.  Indeed,  they  have 
already  enjoyed  a  vast  military 
buildup  within  the  SALT  limits.  And 
even  if  SALT  II  remained  intact  and 
foe  Soviets  scrupulously  observed  it, 
they  could  still  add  5,000  to  6,000  new 
warheads  over  the  next  few  years. 
The  Soviets  wifi  keep  building  up,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  if  they  can  get  away 
with  it;  they  will  stop  when  it  is  clear 
they  can’t  It's  that  simple. 

If  Congressional  Democrats  try  to 
force  us  back  into  SALT  compliance 
with  legislation,  they  will  have  a  fight 
on  their  hands.  The  President  and 
most  Republican  Senators  will  use 
every  available  power  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  to  thwart  their  ef¬ 
forts,  including  trying  to  call  up  the 
treaty  itself  for  a  Senate  vote.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  hand  Mos¬ 
cow,  free  and  on  a  silver  platter,  a 
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When  Mr.  Reagan 
Chooses  Doctors 


By  Harry  Schwartz 

SCARSDALE,  N_Y.  —  Do  as  I  say, 
not  as  I  da  That  would  seem  to  be 
President  Reagan's  maxim  on  Medi¬ 
care  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  policy  toward  Medi¬ 
care  has  emphasized  cost  contain¬ 
ment  above  all  else.  His  latest  budget 
proposal  would  cut  nearly  S5  billion 
from  foe  Medicare  program.  The 
measures  taken  under  that  policy 
have  all  aimed  at  cutting  hospital 
costs  and  drastically  limit  senior  citi¬ 
zens’  choices  of  physicians. 

■  The  latter  aim  has  been  served  by  a 
policy  of  urging  Medicare  benefici¬ 
aries  to  enroll  in  so-called  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations,  which 
restrict  patient  choice  to  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  doctors.  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  also  pushed  sen¬ 
ior  citizens  to  use  so-called  partici¬ 
pating  physicians  who  accept  lower 
fees  for  their  work. 

Even  before  President  Reagan’s 
recent  colonoscopy  and  prostate 
operation,  a  McGraw-Hill  survey  had 
revealed  that  no  me  in  Congress  or  in 
the  executive,  branch  who  advocated 
HJM.Q/S  tor  others  Tielohged  io  one 
themselves.  When  it  comes  to  their 
own  treatment,  they,  like  foe  Presi¬ 
dent,  all  prefer  fee-for-service  medi¬ 
cine,  in  which  they  can  freely  choose 
foe  physician. 

What  the  difference  means  in  prac¬ 
tice  has  now  been  vividly  illustrated 
by  President  Reagan’s  choice  of  phy¬ 
sicians  to  provide  his  recent  medical 
care.  Rather  than  pick  from  among 
the  abundant  number  of  excellent 
Government  or  private  doctors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Reagan  and 
his  family  chose  to  bring  in  seven 
physicians  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Minnesota  —  surgeons,  anesthesiolo¬ 
gists  and  a  pathologist. 

Of  course,  the  President  wants  to 
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have  doctors  in  whom  he  can  have 
full  confidence  and  trust,  and  the 
Mayo  Clinic  physicians  were  picked 
by  an  old  family  friend.  The  proce¬ 
dures  performed  on  the  President 
were  done  properly  and  he  emerged 
in  good  health  and  good  humor. 

What  is  jarring,  though,  is  that  in 
planning  his  latest  medical  care,  Mr. 
Reagan  explicitly  declined  to  use 
Medicare  or  to  live  within  its  limita¬ 
tions.  Instead,  he  chose  to  be  covered 
by  an  old  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
policy  he  has  had  from  his  days  as 
Governor  of  California. 

It  may  be  argued  that  he  is  75  years 
old  and  that  he  and  his  family  were 
naturally  concerned  about  the  possi¬ 
ble  impact  of  surgery  on  him.  But  the 
family  of  every  other  75-year-old  citi¬ 
zen  about  to  undergo  surgery  feels 
equally  concerned.  Why  should  those 
other  senior  citizens  be  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  extremely  limited  choice? 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Administration  want 
Medicare  costs  to  be  restrained  as 
much  as  possible.  And  the  greater  the 
limitation  of  choice,  the  more  the  cost 
savings  —  a  maxim  the  leading 
HilO/s  understood  years  ago. 

The  harsh  truth  is  that  any  Medi¬ 
care  patient  who  asked  for  the  kind  Of 
luxury  care  that  has  been  arranged 
for  tire  President  would  be  regarded 
by  hospital  officials  as  mad.  It  would 
be  explained  to  this  hypothetical  pa¬ 
tient  that  Medicare  now  pays  only  for 
the  most  minimal  care,  short  of  a' 
level  that  might  draw  a  possible  suit 
for  malpractice.  And  certainly  Medi¬ 
care  does  not  pay  for  bringing  in  spe¬ 
cial  doctors  from  some  place  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away. 

Harry  Schwartz  was  writer-in-rest- 
dence  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 


At  the  very  least,  Mr.  Reagan  and 
his  family  are  displaying  an  extreme 
insensitivity  to  the  concents  of  other 
people  of  his  generation.  If  economies 
must  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  Che 
health  care  of  senior  citizens,  then  the 
President  who  has  done  so  much  to 
impose  these  economies  should  be 
seen  as  willing  to  accept  similar  sac¬ 
rifices  for  himself.  Mr.  Reagan  could 
have  gotten  equally  superb  care  from 
physicians  in  his  own  community  — 
doctors  that  Medicare  patients  use. 

In  planning  for  his  surgery,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  demonstrated  that  he  prefers  top 
quality,  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  on  his  own  medical  care.  But 
why  has  he  so  energetically  pushed  for 
lesser  quality  care  for  other  senior 
citizens?  In  a  democracy,  the  policy  of 
do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do  can  only  stimu¬ 
late  cynicism,  resentment,  anger  and 
determination  to  express  those  senti¬ 
ments  at  the  polling  place  at  the  next 
possible  opportunity. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  really  believes  it  is 
important  for  the  nation  to  practice 
economy  in  medical  care,  he  should 
have  set  an  example.  He  injured  his 
credibility  by  failing  to  do  so.  O 


Washington 

On  the  27fo  of  January,  1387. 
President  Reagan  will  deliver 
his  seventh  annual  State  of  foe 
Union  address  to  the  100th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution. 

Cappy  Weinberger  says,  we  are  Hy¬ 
ing  through  a  "really  remarkable 
American  renaissance,”  but  ®?«“e 
other  folks  here  think  the  state  o!  the 
Union  is  not  so  hot. 

They  point  to  the  record  budget  and 

trade  deficits,  to  the  foreign  policy 
and  Wall  Street  scandals,  to  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race  and  to  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
love  and  lust  and  between  foe  pros¬ 
perity  of  one  region  and  the  adversity 
of  others.  -  -  -  - 

In  fact,  they're  wondering  out  loud 
if  something  isn’t  seriously  wrong 
with  the  “the  system"  and  suggesting 
that-we  should  change  it  and  bring  it 
up  to  date  for  the  21st  century,  now 
just  around  the  next  turn  in  the  long 
journey. 

Some  of  them  would  put  Presidents 
in  for  six  years  instead  of  four;  others 
would  make  it  easier  to  recall  dubs 
from  the  White  House  and  keep  better 
tabs  wi  their  health;  still  others  want 
a  national  primary  to  nominate 
Presidents  or  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  to  balance  foe  budget  and 
stamp  out  abortion 
Here  I  proclaim  myself  a  certified 
stick-in-the-mud.  I  can’t  remember  a 
time  when  so  many  alluring  reforms 
were  floating  down  the  Potomac, 
some  of  them  worth  considering,  or  a 
worse  time  to  consider  them  serious¬ 
ly.  For  the  capital  is  in  a  flighty  and 
distracted  mood,  divided,  leaderiess 
and  in  do  shape  to  edit  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Besides,  all  this  present  uproar  be¬ 
tween  the  White  House  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  over  sneaking  guns  to  Iran  and 
the  Nicaraguan  contras  doesn't  prove 
that  "the  system”  has  broken  down 
but  that  it’s  still  working,  still  expos¬ 
ing  and  correcting  error,  and  still 
staggering  along  after  two  centuries. 

It’s  not  "the  system”  that's  wrong 
but  some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
evading  and  corrupting  it  Colonel 
North,  with  or  without  higher  author¬ 
ity  —  still  don’t  know  which  —  re¬ 
garded  the  Congress  as  a  nuisance  to 
be  avoided  and  manipulated,  “The 
system"  didn’t  let  us  down,  it  saved 
us. 

it  didn't,  of  course,  tell  us  how  to 
handle  the  Russians,  or  compete  with 
the  Japanese,  or  preserve  our  cities, 
or  elect  the  most  qualified  men  and 
women  to  public  office,  or  educate 
our  children.  In  fact,  it  assumed 
human  stupidity,  ambition,  greed  and 
religious  fanaticism,  and  merely  sug¬ 


gested  a  few  rules  to  hold  things  to¬ 
gether. 

One  of  these  rules  was  that  no  one 
person,  not  even  the  President  let 
alone  Colonel  North,  had  foe  right  to 
impose  his  will  or  ideology  in  secret 
on  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  purpose  of  “foe  system"  was  to 
assure  the  authority  of  the  President, 
subject  to  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  without  ■ 
creating,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  put  it,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of 
foe  people  or  too  weak  to  maintain  it¬ 
self  against  its  enemies  at  home  or 
abroad. 

It  was  precisely  this  defiance  of  the 
principle  of  "accountability”  that  led 
to  the  recent  mistakes  at  foe  Reykja¬ 
vik  summit  and  the  Iran-contra  scan¬ 
dals.  And  all  these  investigations  are 
not  designed  merely  to  rake  over  the 
past  but  to  restore  foe  principle  of 
"accountability"  in  foe  future. 

In  this  sense,  the  State  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  sad  if  not  bad,  but  the  State  of 
the  Union  is  good,  or  anyway,  fairly 
good.  Cappy  has  stars  in  bis  eyes  as 
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usual  about  a  new  American’renais- 
sance,  free  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
defended  by  shields  in  outer  space, 
but  “foe  system"  is  keeping  these 
dreams  in  balance. 

There  hasn’t  been  a  Reagan  “coun¬ 
terrevolution”  against  the  New  Deal 
or  the  Great  Society,  but  merely  a 
useful  correction.  The  public  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Democratic  glory  days 
went  too  far  along  foe  lines  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  state  and  had  to  be  amended,  but 
they  were  not  destroyed. 

So  the  ideology  of  foe  supply-aiders 
with  their  emphasis  on  private  gain 
—  "Ask  not  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  but  for  yourself"  —  is  being 
tugged  back  to  the  middle. 

Everywhere  in  foe  world,  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  human  life  conform 
to  some  sharp  ideology  have  failed. 
Communism,  socialism,  free  market 
capitalism  are  all  in  the  process  of 
adjustment  to  the  realities. 

It’s  an  awkward,  painful  process, 
but  as  somebodyhas  said,  the  answer 
to  democracy’s  problems  is  not  less 
democracy  but  more,  not  less  ac¬ 
countability  but  more,  not  more  con¬ 
frontation  but  more  cooperation.  □ 
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TECHNOLOGY  YOU  CAN 
SEE  THROUGH 


Monsanto  engineers  Robert  Esposito,  William  Mumford  and  Jack  Bayajian  have  how  the  Com¬ 
pany's  1986  Edgar  M.  Queeny  Award.  The  award  honors  the  development  of  proprietary  technology 
(hat  leads  to  a  commercial  success,  and  carries  an  $80,000 prize  and  a  gold  medallion. 


Chances  are  when  you  look  through  your 
car’s  windshield,  you’re  looking  through 
Monsanto's  Saflex*  interlayer.  A  tinted,  plastic 
gradient  sheet  which  minimizes  the  shattering 
of  glass  in  an  accident  and  helps  shield  your 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  But  putting 
the  tint  in  your  windshield  was  a  difficult, 
costly  process  until  three  Monsanto  engineers 
developed  a  unique  technology  su¬ 
perior  in  the  industiy— worldwide. 

Jack  Bayajian,  Robert 
Esposito  and  William  Mumford 
designed  a  one-step,  patented 
method  for  “injecting”  a  colored 
plastic  band— graduated  from 
dark  to  light— into  clear  Safiex* 
interlayer  during  manufacture. 

Before,  the  color  was  printed  on 
the  surface  of  the  plastic  which 
then  was  “seasoned”  at  high 
temperatures  for  several  weeks 
to  diffuse  the  color  through 
the  product. 

The  "New  Color  Process"  for 


Monsanto 

We  challenge  tomorrow,  every  day. 


Saflex*  interlayer  reduced  production  costs  and 
eliminated  defects  associated  with  the  printing 
process.  This  resulted  in  substantial  quality 
improvements,  decreased  production  time  from 
weeks  to  hours  and  dramatically  increased 
customer  demand  for  the  product. 

According  to  Richard  J.  Mahoney,  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board: 
"Monsanto  has  sold  Safiex* 
gradient  interlayer  since  the  early 
!950's.  The  work  of  these  engi¬ 
neers  to  improve  its  manufacture 
exemplifies  the  commitment  of 
our  research  community  and 
our  company  to  the  continual 
refinement  of  Monsanto  products 
and  processes.  Keeping  the 
company  at  the  leading  edge  of 
technology." 

Monsanto  salutes  these 
innovators— and  the  many  other 
scientists  and  engineers  in  our 
research  community— who  are 
challenging  tomorrow,  every  day. 


Salle**  It  s  ntfMMed  tndamrii  of 
Monsanto  CanMnfc 


plan  to  in  National  Science  &  Technology  Week  '87  April  5-11 ,  coordinated  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Screen  Stars 
Enliven  the 
Paris  Stage 
This  Season 

By  THOMAS  QUINN  fcURTIS 


_____  ,  .  Paris 

ggfippagneatncal  impresarios,  like  fashionable  ladies, 
El  are  always  complaining  that  they  have  nothing 
pd  to  put  on.  They  should  visit  Paris  and  take  a  look. 
jS  Here  everything  is  being  put  on :  Greek  tragedy, 
□8  German  tragedy,  Shakespeare,  native  comedy 
—  both  classic  and  modern,  musical  frolics  and  importa¬ 
tions  from  Broadway  and  Off  Broadway. 

The  present  season  began  to  the  accompaniment  of 
terrorist  bombings  that  emptied  the  large  emporiums  of 
shoppers  and  the  movie  halls  of  their  customers.  Yet 
theatergoing  has  thrived.  The  Christmas  holidays 
brought  transport  strikes  and  sudden  day-time  cutoffs  of 
electricity.  After  dark,  however,  the  lights  are  on  again 
and  only  the  attractions  of  feeble  drawing  power  have 
succumbed. 

As  the  1986-87  season  enters  its  second  half,  eminent 
film  players  are,  for  the  moment,  deserting  the  camera 
for  the  boards.  Jean-Paul  Belmondo  is  rehearsing  in 
Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  "Kean,"  derived  from  Alexandre 
Dumas,  which  is  scheduled  for  a  February  premiere. 
Jeanne  Moreau  is  packing  the  Bouffes  du  Nord  in  “The 
Servant  Zerline.”  Michel  Serrault  is  impersonating 
Moliere's  “Miser"  in  a  production  that  Roger  Planchon  is 
presenting  at  the  Mogador,  a  former  home  of  gigantic 
musical  extravaganzas.  The  veteran  comedienne  Denise 
Grey,  at  90,  is  making  her  farewell  in  “Harold  and 
Maude."  Sophie  Desmarets  is  returning  in  “Cactus 
Flower”  and  the  leading  funnyman  Jacques  Villeret  is 
starring  in  “It’s  Always  Better  in  the  Afternoon,”  a  Brit¬ 
ish  vaudeville  that  Jean  Poiret,  author  of  “La  Cage  aux 
FolJes.”  has  translated  from  a  Roy  Cooney  original. 

An  American  play  —  Ernest  Thompson’s  “On  Golden 
Pond”  —  translated  into  French  by  Pol  Quentin  as  “La 
Maison  du  Lac'1  —  is  this  season's  great  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  Neither  its -origin  nor  its  content  account  for  its  vast 
popularity.  What  has  caused  the  stampede  for  tickets  is 
the  presence  in  it  of  two  national  idols:  Edwige  Feuillere 
and  Jean  Marais.  The  glamorous  pair  have  been  cast  as 
an  elderly  New  England  couple  In  their  Maine  vacation 
retreat  in  the  roles  Katharine  Hepburn  and  Henry  Fonda 
portrayed  in  the  movie  version.  They  advise  on  the  future 
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Robert  Doisneau,  Christian  Ganet 

Jeanne  Moreau,  above,  plays  a  worldly 
chambermaid  in  “The  Servant  Zerline”  and 
Michel  Serrault,  far  right,  in  the  title  role  of 
Moiiere’s  “Miser” — Ms.  Moreau's  play  is  an 
hourlong  monologue  in  which  she  “holds 
her  audience  hypnotized.” 


of  their  daughter,  whose  marriage  has  gone  awry,  and  on 
that  of  their  little  grandson. 

Ms.  Feuiltere,  an  enduring  beauty  of  overwhelming 
charm  and  grace,  sails  gallantly  over  the  waves  of  senti¬ 
mentality  to  suggest  not  a  Yankee  grandma  but  a  regal 
hostess  of  the  Parisian  haut  monde  in  Balmain  creations. 
Mr.  Marais,  though  over  the  borderline  of  70,  in  the  role  of 
grumpy  gramps  has  an  abiding  athletic  physique  and  dis¬ 
plays  such  youthful  vigor  that  he  seems  to  be  in  training 
for  the  next  Olympics.  The  script,  a  tale  of  autumnal  to¬ 
getherness,  takes  on  the  gaiety  of  a  chic  Parisian  soiree. 

Fans  of  the  pair  are  overjoyed  to  have  their  darlings 
back,  untarnished  by  the  years.  The  nostlagia  of  the  event 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Down  East  family  problems,  but 
brings  to  mind  the  star  players’  ensemble  debut  in  Jean 
Cocteau's  empress- and-rebel-poet  romance,  “L’Aigle  a 
Deux  Tetes,”  the  title  of  which  was  mistranslated  into 
English  as  “The  Eagle  Has  Two  Heads”  by  an  adaptator 
impervious  to  French  accents.  That  initial  Feuillere-Ma- 
rais  union  took  place  in  1946. 

Frederic  Dard’s  “Les  Brumes  de  Manchester” 
(“Fogs  of  Manchester”)  is  an  old-fashioned  detective 
melodrama,  complete  with  spooky  Victorian  mansion 
haunted  by  unsolved  murders  and  populated  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  suspicious  types  —  from  crotchety  army  officer 
to  roaming  idiot  —  borrowed  from  the  fiction  of  Agatha 
Christie  and  others.  The  director,  Robert  Hossein,  has 
sought  to  enliven  this  play  with  Hitchcock  suspense,  but 
its  dramaturgy  creaks.  Again  a  duo  of  stars  to  the  rescue 
—  here  Georges  Marchai  and  Fran  poise  Brion  — -  who  aid 
the  wobbly  thriller  in  its  uncertain  stalking. 

The  harvest  of  the  Paris  theater  worlds’  annual  Festi¬ 
val  of  Autumn  disclosed  two  critical  and  popular  suc¬ 
cesses.  First,  in  late  September,  Robert  Wilson’s  mount¬ 


Shaw’s  Plays  Go  On  Talking 
To  the  Audiences  of  Today 


By  MICHAEL  HOLROYD 

London 

George  Bernard  Shaw’s  contemporaries  would 
have  been  astonished  to  know  that  his  plays 
were  still  being  performed  around  the  world 
toward  the  end  of  the  20th  century  (“You 
Never  Can  Tell’’  is  now  winding  up  a  revival  in 
New  York).  A  playwright  was  the  last  thing  they  consid¬ 
ered  him  to  be.  If  theater  reviewers  agreed  on  nothing 
else,  they  were  certain  that  he  could  not  write  for  the 
stage.  “The  trouble  of  course,”  explained  Ibsen's  transla¬ 
tor,  William  Archer,  “is  that  he  is  not  at  all  a  good  drama¬ 
tist”  And  the  venerable  critic  of  The  Times  of  London, 
A.  B.  Walkley,  agreed:  “An  admirable  speaker  —  and  a 
detestable  dramatist”  he  decided.  Not  that  G.B.S.  wasn't 
capable,  they  all  agreed,  of  some  excellent  fooling  in  a 
formless  way  —  if  only  he  had  taken  to  comic  opera  there 
was  no  telling  what  he  might  have  achieved. 

Though  politicians  enjoyed  his  plays,  the  literary  and 
dramatic  establishment  preferred  to  honor  him  for  his 
politics.  He  should  have  gone  into  politics,  many  writers 
felt  or  even  the  .church,  where  he  would  have  made '“a 
better  bishop  than  a  playwright.”  Shaw  himself  summed 
up  the  general  feeling  by  putting  the  following  statement 
into  the  mouth  of  a  famous  actor-manager:  “In  any  other 
walk  of  life  than  that  of  dramatic  author  1  should  expect 
him  [Shaw]  to  achieve  a  high  measure  of  success.” 

This  critical  downgrading  of  Shaw’s  plays  persisted 
throughout  his  life.  A  number  of  writers,  such  as  the  histo¬ 
rian  A.  J  .P.  Taylor,  who  described  him  as  “the  greatest 
arguer  there  has  ever  been,”  were  responsible  for  at¬ 
tracting  compliments  to  his  prefaces  at  the  expense  of  the 
plays.  Others,  like  George  Orwell,  pointed  to  “one  or  two 
early  novels”  as  being  his  best  work;  while  Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor  mourned,  in  the  birth  of  the  theatrical  man, 
the  death  of  a  remarkable  music  critic. 

Even  in  Shaw's  obituaries  critics  were  still  observing 
how  he  had  been  able  to  create  entertaining  prose  ex¬ 
travaganzas  based,  not  on  human  emotions,  but  on  old 
piles  of  bluebooks,  tracts,  social  statistics.  Under  his  spar¬ 
kling  paradoxical  treatment  Government  reports  were 
starred  in  pantomimes  and  official  documents  made  to 
parade  the  circus  ring.  Sometimes  his  compositions  — 
amalgams  of  farce  and  sermon  —  were  “almost  as  good 
as  plays.”  But  they  were  not  in  the  mainstream  of  drama 
and  they  belonged  to  the  past 

Received  critical  opinion  had  however  set  itself 
something  of  a  problem.  For  how  was  it  possible  that 
these  writings,  which  were  so  categorically  not  plays,  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  audiences  in  the  theater?  Shaw  himself  had 
been  of  little  enough  help  with  explanations  of  this  infuri¬ 
ating  success.  When  Richard  Mansfield,  who  created  a 
triumph  in  America  with  “The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  criti¬ 
cized  "Candida"  for  being  (like  the  author  himself)  "talk, 
talk,  talk,"  Shaw  accepted  this  as  the  purest  compliment, 
adding  that  the  best  ballet  tended  to  be  dance,  dance, 
dance,  and  the  finest  opera  he  had  heard  merely  a  series 
of  musical  notes. 

During  his  theatrical  career  Shaw  had  enjoyed  three 
peaks.  The  first  occurred  when  King  Edward  VII  broke 
his  chair  in  the  Court  Theater  laughing  at  "John  Bull's 
Other  Island”  and  sent  Shaw’s  reputation  spinning  high 
into  the  air.  It  had  been  difficult  for  him  to  recover  his  un¬ 
popularity  after  that,  though  "Major  Barbara,”  "Getting 
Married”  and  “Misalliance''  all  appeared  long-winded  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  so.  But  with  "Pygmalion"  just  before  World 
War  1,  and  “Saint  Joan"  in  1925,  he  scored  two  popular 
and  critical  successes  that  were  credited  to  two  remark¬ 
able  actresses,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  Sybil  Thorn¬ 
dike,  who  were  congratulated  on  overcoming  various  Sha¬ 
vian  obstacles  in  achieving  these  successes. 
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ing  of  “Alcestis”  (in  Dudley  Fitts’s  English  translation) 
with  Wilsonian  theatrical  eccentricities  applied  harmoni¬ 
ously  to  the  Euripides  tragedy,  which  was  performed  be¬ 
fore  settings  of  pictorial  beauty. 

The  second,  arriving  in  mid-December,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  public  demand  and  is  still  running:  a  mini- 
drama  distilled  from  a  tale  by  the  Austrian  novelist  Her¬ 
mann  Broch,  “The  Servant  Zerline,”  in  which  Jeanne  Mo¬ 
reau  as  a  worldly  domestic  of  a  baronial  castle  relates  her 
experiences  with  her  social  superiors  to  an  astonished 
house  guest  Though  her  listener  is  present  he  merely 
gives  ear  to  the  descriptions  of  her  adventures,  murmur¬ 
ing  a  question  or  two.  The  piece,  arranged  by  Andr6e  Pi¬ 
card.  is  in  fact  an  hourlong  monologue  delivered  superbly 
by  Ms.  Moreau.  She  holds  her  audience  hypnotized  from 
her  entrance  into  the  visitor’s  chamber  to  her  departure, 
without  visible  strain.  Her  delivery,  subtly  varied,  never 
grows  monotonous  as  she  recollects  her  past,  her  acting 
artf  supplying  it  with  gripping  dramatic  power,  a  rich, 
rounded  and  remarkably  orchestrated  performance. 

“Les  Salons”  by  Bernard  Minoret  and  Claude  Amaud 
at  Jean-Louis  Barrault's  Theatre  du  Rond-Poim  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  the  new  French  plays.  Certainly  it  is  in 
the  best  French,  echoing  the  tone  of  the  Age  of  Reason. 
Though  of  literary  complexion, .  this  production  plays 
smoothly  and  is  beautifully  performed. 

It  concerns  the  rivalry  of  twosalon  hostesses  of  the 
19th  century  and  its  dialogue  evokes  the  moods  and  minds 
of  cultured  Paris  200  years  ago.  Madeleine  Renaud  enacts 
with  exquisite  nuances  and  high  style  Mme.  du  Deffand^ 


who  in  her  youth  was  a  court  flirt  In  late  life,  having  gone 
blind,  she  is  queen  of  a  drawing-room  where  ideas  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  trends  set  Nicole  Courcel  as  a  butterfly  of 
pre-Revolutionary  society,  Jacques  Francois  as  Horace 
Walpole  and  the  others  of  the  cast  assist  in  vivifying  the 
realization  of  the  text  to  result  in  an  evening  of  civilized 
entertainment  , 

Jean-CIaude  Brisviile.  whose  comedy  about  publish¬ 
ing-house  intrigues,  “The  Rocking  Chair,”  received  ac¬ 
claim  a  few  seasons  ago,  has  had  little  luck  with  his  latest 
play,  “The  Blue  Villa,”  an  attempt  at  Pirandello  imita¬ 
tion.  In  contrast  his  one-act  playlet,  "The  Interview  of  M. 
Descartes  with  the  Young  M.  Pascal,”  another  absorbing 
literary  drama  in  which  viewpoints  are  debated,  delays 
his  unique  skill. 

The  Comedie  Fran  false  has  revived  Henri  Becque’s 
misogynic  comedy  of  La  Belle  Epoque,  “La  Parisierme,” 
a  witty  cartoon  of  the  double-dealings  of  a  wealthy  wife. 
Becque  followed  it  with  an  afterpiece  that  has  been 
tacked  on  as  an  epilogue.  The  sequel  reintroduces  xthe 
adulterous  wife,  after  her  husband's  death,  as  a  merry 
widow. 

The  Frangaise  has  also  set  "A  Midsummer  Night’s 
-  Dream”  to  the  tingle  of-tango  rhythms  as  an  audacious 
approach  to  Shakespeare.  The  experiment  has  fetching 
invention  at  the  start  and  its  surrealistic  d£cor  with 
psychedelic  lighting  has  attractive  flair.  The  classically 
trained  company,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  tutored  in 
the  ways  of  musical  comedy,  and  some  of  its  members 
are  in  need  of  singing  lessons.  .  _ 


Collaborations 


Shaw’s  last  long-runntyg  play  was  “The  Apple  Cart.” 
first  performed  at  the  end  of  the  1920‘s.  He  was  to  live  20 
more  years,  and  in  Shavian 'style  he  seemed  to  enjoy, 
while  still  buoyantly  alive  in  his  80’s  and  90’s,  the  trough 
in  public  esteem  that  often  follows  a  writer's  death.  The 
revival  of  his  reputation  and  the  revision  of  critical  con¬ 
sensus  began  after  the  publication  of  Eric  Bentley's  origi¬ 
nal  little  book  on  G.  B.  S.  in  1949  and  Shaw's  death  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

For  years  G.  B.  S.  had  been  conducting  his  own  un¬ 
wearying  publicity  campaign.  Why,  he  asked  in  an  early 
preface,  should  he  get  another  man  to  praise  him  when  he 
could  so  easily  praise  himself?  To  the  earnest  critical 
mind  the  answer  was  that  self-praise  was  no  recommen¬ 
dation.  Eric  Bentley’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  revealed 
that  under  all  the  Shavian  bravado,  the  orchestration  for 
trumpet  and  big  drum,  Shaw’s  thought  was  surprisingly 
subtle  and  melodious.  Critics  began  listening  with  a  new 
attention,  discovering,  now  that  he  was  dead,  how  extraor¬ 
dinarily  modern  and  ambiguous  some  of  his  theatrical 
writings  sounded. 

Shaw's  new  reputation  in  Britain  as  a  20th-century 
dramatist  —  it  had  never  really  receded  in  America  — 
began  on  March  15, 1965,  with  Ronald  Eyre's  production 
of  “Widowers'  Houses”  at  the  Theater  Royal,  Stratford 
East.  This  examination  of  slum  landlordism  followed 
what  was  known  as  "the  Rachman  case,”  a  horrifying 
court  expose  of  a  criminally  administered  sub-standard 
property  empire.  In  this  context,  Shaw's  play  suddenly  re¬ 
vealed  itself  as  amangry,  up-to-date  comedy  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  socialist  passionately  concerned  with  current  issues. 
The  grinning  countenance  of  G.  B.  S.,  allegedly  incapable 
of  conveying  emotion,  was  replaced  by  an  alarmingly 
human  face  —  what  Irving  Wardle  was  to  call  "the  forgot¬ 
ten  darker  side  of  Shaw  (which]  restored  our  contact  with 
him  as  a  modern  writer.’’ 

Shaw’s  modernity  has  two  separate  aspects.  The  first 
arises  from  his  political  instinct.  "Widowers’  Houses" 
had  been  his  first  play,  and  in  the  20  years  following  its 
production  at  Stratford  East,  a  new  generation  of  audi¬ 
ences  in  Britain  and  America  were  to  become  familiar 
with  nearly  all  his  major  works  and  see  reflected  in  them 
many  of  its  own  hopes  and  anxieties.  “Major  Barbara,” 
for  example,  has  been  reinterpreted  as  a  commentary  on 
the  disarmament  negotiations  between  America  and  Rus¬ 
sia;  "The  Apple  Cart”  reappeared  as  an  ironic  and  un¬ 
canny  reference  to  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  relationship  with 
President  Reagan;  “On  the  Rocks”  contained  many  ob¬ 
servations  pertinent  to  the  Falklands  War;  “The  Doctor's 
Dilemma”  is  a  telling  comment  on  the  new  heart-trans¬ 
plant  industry;  and  what  else  is  the  terrible  weapon  that 
Shotover  broods  over  in  "Heartbreak  House,”  and  the  an¬ 
cients  succeed  in  inventing  in  “Back  to  Methuselah,”  but 
a  variation  of  our  own  Star  Wars? 

But  it  was  not  simply  by  means  of  their  ingenious: 
topicality  that  Shaw's  plays  were  being  updated.  The  cur-' 
rency  of  his  thought  was  also  discovered  to  be  ahead  of  its 
time  —  and  sometimes  of  ours  too.  Who  has  written  more' 
radically  about  the  rights  of  children  or  fought  with  such 
witty  persistence  for  the  political  equality  of  women  than 
the  author  of  “The  Intelligent  Woman’s  Guide  to  Social¬ 
ism?” 

Jane  Lapotaire,  who  recently  starred  in  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company's  production  of  “Misalliance,” 
told  a  reporter:  "I’m  staggered  that  the  play  isn’t  per¬ 
formed  more  often  —  it's  very  relevant  and  modern,  and 
It’s  huge  fun . . .  Lina  is  Shaw’s  idea  of  what  a  modern  lib¬ 
erated  young  woman  should  be  —  she  wears  trousers, 
earns  her  own  living  and  is  not  dependent  on  anyone.  I 
have  a  lot  of  similarities  with  her.”  This  is  what  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  about  Anne 
Whitefield  in  “Mao  and  Superman,”  which,  she  said,  had 
_  strengthened  her  in  the  campaign  for  women’s  suffrage. 


ACROSS 

I  Four  New 
Testament 
books 

8  Mascagni  or 
Leoncavallo 
14 ILS.  mil  award 
17  Bombshelter 

21  Cliff  Edwards 
played  it 

22  Give  power 

23  Southwestern 
lizard 

24  Cowboys  or 
Indians 

25  Work  by 
Nathaniel 
Rattigan 

27  Loose,  boxy 
overcoat 

28  Law  N  of  the 
border 

29  “To  die;  to 

sleep,/ - 

Hamlet 

39  Theodor  Geisel 

a  k  a  Dr. - 

32  Colorful 
Indonesian 
fabric 
34  Angela 

Lansbury  role 
37  One  of  the 
Pointer  Sisters 

39  Snit’s  cousin 

40  Display  man 
43  Denizens  of 

tropical  forests 
45  Work  by 
Eugene  Zola 

49  Ten  cees  make 
one 

50  Kind  of  jib  or 
salami 

51  Floor  covering, 
intheU.KL 

52  Pk.  or  5th 

53  Goggling 

55  Certain  notes 
59  One  of  the 
Pleiades 
61  Iffy  Const 
amendment 

63  Hindu 
honorifics 

64  - bower 

(spa  re  anchor) 

66  Novel  by 
Dashiell  Wouk 

70  Salle  d’armes 
implement 

71  Carroll 
creature 

72  Black 
nightshades 

73  Felon  of  a  sort 

75" - Your 

Face  Before 
Me,”  1^7  song 
76Tosspo£in 
Torino 

77  - 

phenomena 

(ESP, 

telepathy,  e^c.) 

78  Vantage  point 
1 82  Gertrude  and 

Patty 

84  work  by 
Sinclair  Yerby 
,90  "What  the 
j  Butler  Saw” 
playwright 
91  City  WSWof 
Cleveland 
93  Eur.  country 


94  Plant  also 
caned  avens 

96  Nose:  Comb, 
form 

97  Charity 
workers 

101  Creature  seen 
an  a  slide 

193  Football  Hall 
of  Famer 
Graham 

194  Ronald 
Reagan  screen 
rote 

197  Work  by  F. 
Scott 

Marquand 

109  Sinn - (Irish. 

society) 

110  "Abdul,  the 

Bulbul - " 

112  Have  a  marker 
out 

113  Plug  away 

114  Cards  for  a 
fortuneteller 

119  Starter’s 
phrase 

118  Kind  of  roll 

120  lndividu 
ctieste 

122  Van  Dine’s 
crime-solver 
Vance 

125  Hiver’s 
antithesis 

126  Work  by  Erica 
Faulkner 

139  Thatch- 
covered 

131  Crusader’s  foe 

133  Hugh 
Johnson's  org. 

134  Caesar,  at  one 
time 

136  Proverbial 
septet 

137  Napoli  or 
Milano 

138  - Mountains 

of  the 

Carpathians 

141  He  fought 
against  Baal 
worship 

143  Basso  in  "Der 
Rosen- 
kavalier” 

145  Sad  tetters  for 
latecomers 

147  Work  by  Edith 
Sherwood 

152  Kind  of  tone 

153  They  or  them, 
in  Thiers 

154  More  elusive 

155  Employs 

156  Borgeor 
Bering 

157  Shoatpad 

158  Wood  nyinphs 

159  Arctic  flier 


DOWN 

1  Lyricist  Kahn 

2TaroHquor,for 

short 

3  Take  refection 

4  Work  by 
Pierre 
Steinbeck 

5  First  name  in 
architecture 

6  Cousins  of 
guana cos 
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Iran  Traal 


7  Instigate 

8  Of  peas, 
carrots,  etc. 

9  Spanish 
queen:  1906-31 

10  Mortar 
beaters 

11  Ending  for 
collect 

l20Uvier-Caine 

thriller 

13  Mosaic  tile 

14  Name 

15" — Mater" 

lOAnopheline 

affliction 

17  Roman  sitting 
rooms 

18  William 
Makepeace 
Irving 
character 

19  Butter  ona 
meadow 

29  Rowdy  moppet 

26  Actress  Moran 

31  Tizzies 

33  Snood  filter 

34  Flavor- 
enhancing 
letters 

35  Tavern  quaff 

36  Monte  Cassino, 
e.g. 

38  A  certain 

kingdom 

41  Hair-raising 

42  Robinson’s 
keystone 
partner 

44  Boar’s  Head 
Tavern 
habituA 

46  Author  Nin  ' 

47  Invent  * 

48  Cbmic 
preceder  . 


'•Si 


54  Work  by  Henry 
Shakespeare 

56  Air;  Combi 
form 

57  Ibis-headed 
god 

58  Sawfish  beak 

M  Garner  . 

62  Mickey’s 

Broadway  co- 
star 

64  Apply  pakn_ 
grease 

65  Atelier  adjunct 

67  Sam  bar,  e-g.  . 

68  - and 

Thummim 

69  Lyricist 
Harburg,  to 
pals 

74  Lace  TV  comic 
Jack 

77  G.L’sin 
staJags 

79  Home, to 
Yanks  abroad 

89  "At  Vespers” 
composer 

81  Tear-jerker,  of  ■ 
a  sort 

83 — vous  plait 

85  - avis 

86  Expels 

87  Gershwin’s 

■.  “ - Plenty  o' 

Nuttin’  ” 

88  Small  anvil 

89  Half  a  G.L  wolf 
call  ■ 

92  Qty. 

95  Opera  compos^ 
er-Donizettrs 
teacher  - 

98  "So  that’s  your 
game!” 


191  Ecstasy’s  an¬ 
tithesis.  ,  ■  v  - 

I02  RoUing-pirr  - 
wiekterin  . 
comics' 

194  Combat  . 
pledges 

195  “ — —man  with 
serai  wives” 

1 09  Sir  James  Big- 
gers  character 

198  BenGuriou  de- 
parter 

111  Block  a  punch, r 

115  Unbar, to  A  •••  - 
Keats 

117  Magana  trans¬ 
mitters 

119  Performed 
pirouettes 

121  Raiders  es¬ 
teemed 

123  Where  cows  • 
browse  - 


MSI  1501  rail 


124“— —bod; 
kins!” 

427  Plodding  the 
treadmill 

128  "You  are  old, 
•'  — -WlHiam” 

129  Embellish  / 

130  Answer 
132  Usher' sbeat 
135  Certain  prints 

Abbr.  : 

139  Count  (on) 
149  “Una  voce 
poafe”isone 

142  Striking  hairdi 

143  L&ea^ 

'  splacknuck 

144  Casey’s  org.  - 
146  Dull  and  bo¬ 
vine 

148  A  ref.  book - 

149  Bilbao  bruin 

150  Do  a  greens 
job  - 

151  Sign  up  fm- 
threeyrs.  - 


staircase  post 
199  Posh  or  pot: 
ished 
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ORGAN  RECITAL  m  Vrf _ 
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Fitting  memorial 
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Sriwirogr.  Knhonc  Biblical  Soo5?L?V  J ** 
Stem  Bfcrflcte  Tsfanhej  »  <w- 
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one  say  about  a  oon- 
cert  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  colleague,  especially  when 
tee  programme  contains  first  per¬ 
formances  -of  two  new  works  by 
Israeli  composers  and  one  by  the 
performing  artist,  when  the  guest 
artist  is-a  master  of  his  art.  and  when 
the  evening  is  a  graceful  balance 
between  old  and  new  music? 

E  One  might  begin  by  asking  aloud 
why  it  takes  aviator  from  Germany 
to  pull  all  these  elements  together 
into  one  fulfilling  programme.  But 
questions  of  this  nature  have  been 
heard  in  the  past,  not  least  from 
Yohanan  himself.  The  feet  that  they 
are  still  being  asked  reflects  dourly 
on  our  local  scene,  so  let  us  begin 
elsewhere. 

I  overheard  a  remark  at  the  con¬ 
cert  that  no  one  knows  better  how  to 
interpret  music,  whether  from  the 
soloist's  stand,  conductor’s  podium 
or  organ  loft,  than  a  composer.:  Not 
an  original  thought  perhaps,  and 
probably  not  always  true,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  case  at  this  performance. 
Blarr,  a  versatile  and  accomplished 
composer  in  his  own  right,  brought 
extraordinary  insight  to  the  new 
music  he  played,  as  evidenced  by  an 
acute  sensitivity  to  dynamics  and 
phrasing  and  espedally  by  a  touch  of 
genius  in  fine  tuning  his  organ  reg¬ 
istrations.  Ehrlich's  exquisite  frozen 
botany  came  alive  in  all  its  fragile, 
glistening  elegance,  and  Gilboa's 


plained  by  the  composer  after  the 
concert,  is  based  on  motives  taken  - 
from  the  .melody  line  and  keyboard 
accompaniment  in  Yobanan’s  song 
of  the  same  title,  made  available  to 
Blarr  by  Cilia  Grossmeyer.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  music,  reflecting  a  post¬ 
humous  collaboration  borne  of  re¬ 
spect  and -admiration  for  Yohanan, 
who  was  in  addition  to  everything 
e^ri.no  m®an  composer  himself. 

The  Kuhnau  ana  Volckmar  works 
were  given  the  perceptive  inter¬ 
pretations  becoming  a  life-long 
church  organise  but  it  was  perhaps 
in  the  very  selection  of  the  first  and 
last  pieces  that  this  superb  musician 
made  his  most  significant  statement 
of  the  evening.  The  very  title,  as  well 
as  the  style  m  Karel  Salomon’s  excel¬ 
lent  transcription  of  the  Ben-Haim 
work  can  be  viewed  as  summing  up 
Yohanan’s  many  fruitful  years  in  this 
country,  and  the  text  of  the  closing 
Gronau  chorale  variations  reflect 
the  thoughts  of  at  least  one  listener 
when  considering  those  years. 

DANIEL  ZIFF 


perhaps  have  revealed  a  little  more 
of  Polllni’s  emotional  reaction  to  the 
music  he  plays.  Now  and  again 
something  more  congenial  seemed 
to  surface.  Parts  of  the  development 
section  of  Beethoven's  first  move¬ 
ment,  the  reflective  closing  passages 
of  this  piece,  and  certain  passages  in 
Brahms's  Andante  emerged  as  rare 
openings  to  a  deeper  level. 

The  perfect  cooperation  between 
conductor  and  soloist  contributed  an 
additional  dimension  to  this  compre¬ 
hensive  completeness.  The  piano 
parts  were  magnificently  integrated 
into  the  orchestral  textures,  result¬ 
ing  in  truly  symphonic  presentations 
of  the  concertos. 

BENJAMIN  BAR- A  M 


RUBINSTEIN  CENTENARY  CONCERT. 
Israel  Phf&anaeak  Orchestra — Zobtn  Mehta 
conducting  with  Mierbio  Pnfthri,  pianist 
(Mm  Andhormm,  Tel  Aviv,  January  17). 
Mozart:  Overture  to  ••The  Marriage  of 
Wp»"i  Beethoven:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  mteor 
Ibr  piano  and  orchestra.  Op.  37;  Brahms: 
Concerto  No.  2  in  B  Rat  major  Ear  pfano  and 
orchestra.  Op.  38. 


u. stirring  musical  reflections  on  the 
”  Bosch  works  (each  painting  pro¬ 


jected  on  a  screen  momentarily  as  its 
movement  began)  rang  out  with  all 
their  strange  wonder  in  sharp.defim- 
tion.  The  performance  was  a  tribute 
from  one  composer  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  as  Ehrlich  and  Giiboa 
each  stood  in  the  audience  to  share 
applause  with  Blarr.  their  smiles  of 
satisfaction  told  the  whole  story. 

Blair’s  own  composition,  as  ex- 


POLLINI  possesses  an  unerring 
sense  of  form.  He  grasps  the  works’ 
entirety  and  spreads  it  out  before 
you  as  a  tight,  compact  and  asto¬ 
nishingly  dear  structure.  There  are 
no  detours,  extensions,  expressive 
embroideries,  or  diversions  of  any 
kind.  In  bis  interpretations  be  acti¬ 
vates  a  mechanism  which  blends  in¬ 
tellectual  attack  with' esthetic  dis¬ 
tance.  But  he  also  aims  at  the  core, 
the  basic  components  and  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  of  the  music.  All  this 
is  served  by  a  phenomenal  command 
of  the  keyboard  which  makes  every¬ 
thing  fell  into  pattern;  every  tone, 
chord,  melodic  or  harmonic  sequ¬ 
ence,  occupies  its  rightful  place. 

True,  we  sometimes  miked  a  cer¬ 
tain  warmth,  a  more  yielding 
approach,  an  openness  which  would 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  - 
Znbio  Met ta  eoodBctfag  vill)  Leonid  Brom¬ 
berg,  pfnbl  (Mann  Auditorium,  Td  Avtv, 
January  15).  Rimsky-Korsakov.  “  Russian  Eas¬ 
ier”  Overture;  Liszt;  Plane  Concerto  No.  I  in  A 
major.  Rhnsky-Korsakov:  “Sbeberexade”. 
symphonic  mite. 

LISZT'S  piano  concerto  abounds 
with  empty  virtuosity,  bombastic 
pathos  and  romantic  indulgence.  To 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  modern 
listener,  or  more  predsely,  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  the  repertoire,  it  should 
be  played  with  great  restraint,  sober 
observation  and  discrimination. 

Leonid  Brumberg  did  the  oppo¬ 
site.  He  seemed  unreasonably  car¬ 
ried  away  as  he  added  bis  own  ex¬ 
trovert,  overflowing  outpouring  of 
feeling  to  that  of  the  music.  The 
result  was  an  inflated  performance 
with  blowa-up  pathos  and  over¬ 
stated  dramatic  gestures. 

Brum  berg’s  huge  mbatr,  his  ex¬ 
aggerated  exposition  of  Liszt’s  Cbo- 
pmesque  lyricism,  the  way  he  thun¬ 
dered  across  the  keyboard  with  un¬ 
curbed  vehemence  was  not  only  ill- 
advised  but  also  created,  in  place  of 
Liszt's  romantic  extravagances,  an 
irritating,  outdated  mannerism.  This 
is  definitely  not  the  way  to  interpret 
Liszt  nowadays. 

Hie  performance  of  the  other  two 
works  included  in  the  programme 
has  already  been  reviewed  in  this 
column. 

NURIT  HENIGf  soprano;  with  Geraboo  Stem, 
piano.  (Jerusalem.  Zionist  Confederation 
House,  Janaary  17.)  Gluck:  “O  del  sum  dokt 


ardor:”  Rossini;  five  songs  from  “Strale  Mnsi- 
caJr,”  VenlH  two  arm*  from  "Aida;"  Pucocha: 
“Un  bet  dt  vrdremo:"  G toasters:  Five  Popular 
Argentinian  Songs;  ShkotnBu  Chamber  Mode 
Tor  Voice  and  Piano;  Verdi:  "Pace,  pace." 

t  NURIT  HENIG  has  a  marvellous. 

*  exciting  voice.  It  is  a  sensitive,  flexi¬ 
ble  instrument  capable  of  great 
beauty,  guided  by  musicianship  of 
sincerity  and  integrity.  It  is  not  quite 
a  finished  product,  however,  and 
neither  is  she. 

The  art  of  performance,  be  it 
theatre,  music  or  dance,  is  a  preca¬ 
rious  undertaking.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  artist  wants  to  be  “real."  to 
generate  for  the  audience  an  emo¬ 
tional  identification  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  situation  portrayed.  On  the 
other  hand  this  requires  that  the 
artist,  having  done  all  his  home¬ 
work.  maintains  a  certain  esthetic 
distance  from  his  character  or  situa¬ 
tion;  to  become  overly  caught  up  in 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  is 
dangerous  self-indulgence  that 
almost  invariably  leads  to  loss  of 
artistic  control. 

That  Henig  has  not  yet  fully 
assimilated  this  lesson  was  the 
source  of  many  of  the  small  hazards 
encountered  in  the  recital:  rocking 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  opera- 
house  theatrical  gestures,  overly 
aggressive  eye  contact,  disprop¬ 
ortionate  weight  lent  to  insignificant 
syllables  of  text,  and  such  pure!)' 
"technical”  matters  as  scoopine  into 
the  hegjnnings  of  phrases  and  minuscule 
but  consistent  flattening  of  pitch  within 
(but  rarely  at  the  ends  of)  phrases.  She 
afeo  moves  feverishly  from  one  climax  id 
another. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  there 
are  slight  vocal  problems  as  well,  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  her  range.  But 
to  judge  by  the  account  she  gave  of 
herself,  she  is  fully  capable,  with 
more  work  aud  a  little  more  experi¬ 
ence,  of  mastering  all  of  the  above. 

In  sum,  we  need  not  be  discour¬ 
aged.  only  patient:  for  Nurit  Henig 
has  already  shown  herself  to  be  a 
major  vocal  talent. 

Gershon  Stern  is  to  be  lauded  for 
providing  keyboard  accompaniment 
of  the  hiphest  artistic  oualitv. 

AR1EHUCHT' 


CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 

1  Smiled  wryly"  when  deceived 
(6) 

4  The  woman  laid  in  a  river  (8) 

9 Mid-evening  diner — it's  more 
elegant  (6) 

10  Flag,  as  usual  (8) 

12  Estimate  speed  (4) 

13 Snap  together  that  which 
hangs  loosely  (5)  ■ 

14  Splendid  as  30  across  can  be 
(4) 

17  Asking  for  the  wrong  card 
(4.2.6) 

20  Overnight  guests  of  Tory, 
Alliance  and  Labour 
politicians?  (6.7) 

23  The  man  a  trainee  put  right 
(4) 

24Cbasc  around  a  favourite 
resort  (5) 

25  Move  carefully  among,  the 
aged  getting  frail  (4) 

28  Think  time  and  date  should  be 
changed  (8) 

29  The  meal's  about  over  (6) 

3014  across  this  may  be.  but  ft 

must  come  to  a  stop  (8) 

31  Such  a  story  makes  a  member 
object  (6) 


DOWN 

ISpy  boss  with  dissolute 
person— it’s  a  plant!  (8) 

2  Give  voice  about  a  market 

-  that's  causing  some  distress 

(8) 

3  There’s  need  for  variety  in  the 
garden  (4) 

5  Marking  time  (4-8) 

6  Christmas  all  upset  and  by 
oneself  (4) 

*  Not  an  upright  type  (6) 

8  Points  to  what’s  owing  for 
clothes  (6) 

11  Hearty  but  cute— this  is  an 
anomaly  (12) 

15  Pause  or  pass  on  (5) 

IB  The  seaman  in  an  ocean-going 
vessel  called  for  night  lights 
(5) 

ISA  -  flier’s  .  restricted 
accommodation  (8) 

19  A  desert's  to  be  put  to  good 
use.  it's  claimed  (8) 

21  They’re  up  for  approval  (6) 

22  Annoy  a  cleric  .when  other 
people  are  around  (6)  .. 

26  Pen  a  note  making  complaint 
(4) 

27Give  up  from  choice, 
deliberate  choice  (4> 


•  SCRIBBLE  PAD 


~Yesterday’sSonmoo  . 


QUICK  SOUrffON 

ACRftSH:  I  AUi/ hn.  5  W lich.  » 
Ihisrl.  MiiriHiH .  IB  Rpptilw*.  II 
Tiitmi.  >2  VVj«l'Ur.  ’14  futility.  17 
Ikinnfl.  IS  l;«lr»i.  22  Ortolan.  23 
Arii*s.  24  Koran.  25  K.nislv.  DOWN: 
I  Amour.  2  Insipid,  3  Mold  4 
Simper.  S  Worked.  6  Tenor.  7 
Hickory.  12  Wedlock.  13  laanfin.  15 
Italic*.  16  Tennis.  IS  Meter.  20 
Tract.  21  Tasty. 


*WfCir  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


1  Hypnotic  stale 
4  Dark  ale 
7  Obstruction 
9'Portion  . 

19  Otherwise 
11  Demon 

13  Esteem 

14  Perpetrate 

15  Trial 

17  Tapered  flag  • 
19  Giver 
29  Song  for  two 

22  Stalk 

23  Think  back 

24  Spice 

25  Anger 


DOWN 

1  Meddle 

2  Tidy 

3  Merited 

4  Alfresco  meal 

5  Discourteous 

6  Modem 

7  Army  officer 

8  Cut  out 

11  Fear 

12  Let  down 

15  Decree 

16  Affectionate 

17  Civil 
IS  Agile 

21  Pour 

22  Marti  of  injury 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Hoiim  Leumit,  1 
Hagidem.  224173/8;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin. 
272315;  Shu'afat.  Shu'afat  Road.  810108; 
Darr  Aldawa.  Herod's  Gate,  282058 
Tel  Aviv:  Briut.  28  King  George.  283731 ; 
SuperPharm,  40  Einstein.  Ramat  Aviv, 
413730. 

Wa*awane  Kfar  Sava:  Kupat  Hoiim  Cla- 
lit,  Hareshut,  Hod  Hasharon. 

Netanya:  Netanya.  11  Herzt.  22842. 
Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


n:  Bikur  Hoiim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal), 
Hadassah  Ein  neram  (surgery, 
orthopedics),  Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 
Shears  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery ). 

Netanya:  Lanisdo 


POLICE 


TOO 


Dial  TOO  In  most  parts  of  the  country. 
In  TTbarias  dial  924444k  IGryatShmo- 


FIRE 


102 


In  emetganctes  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
number  of  your  local  station  is  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FIRST  AID 


T01 


Magen  David  Adorn 

faemeryencleadiellOl  in  raost  parts 
oHhe  country.  In  addition: 


Aahdod  41333 
Aahketon  23333 
Bat Yam  *6511111 
Beereheba  74767 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Khun 344442 
KbyatShmona  *44334 

_  Nahariya  *923333 

Carmid  *388555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Fatah  TBcva  *9231111 
EHat7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LaZion  942333 

Haifa  *612233  SafId'3tfS3 

Hazor 38333  Tel  Aviv  *2401 1 1 

Hoton  803133  Tiberias *901 11 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

—  Emotional  first  AM.  Tel. 
Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(dtidrenfyouth  03-281 11 3).  Haifa  672222, 
Beersheba  4181 11 ,  Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554, 
and  Haifa  382611. 

liWMaleni  Institute  for  Drug  Piobiema. 

Tat  66382%  663902, 14  Bethlehem  ReL 
The  National  Poison  Central  Centre  Bt 
Rambem  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hoflm  Information  Centra  Tel. 
03-433300,  433500  Sunday-Thursday.  8 
am.  to  8  pjn.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p^n. 


A  visit  to  the  museum 
is  educational. 

But  kids  enjoy  it 
anyway. 


fl 
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Piece 
of  cake 


RANDOM  ALIA 
Miriam  Arad 


SOME  PEOPLE  don't  read  the 
advertisements  in  the  paper,  some 
do.  and  some  -  probably  the  major- 
itv-just  run  a  quick  eye  over  them.  1 
belong  to  the  majority,  except  that 
once  in  a  while  my  running  eye  is 
arrested  by  a  particularly  large 
WANTED  ad,  because  you  never 
know,  maybe  someone  is  wishing  to 
pay  S3  J  XX)  a  month  to  a  person  of  my 
precise  qualification.  Anyhow,  a  de¬ 
dicated  ad- reader  I'm  nor.  meaning  I 
only  study  the  tiny  print  of  the  classi¬ 
fieds  if  1  want  to  buy  or  sell  some¬ 
thing.  and  1  haven't  in  years. 

Which  is  why  I  was  shocked  when 
the  following  classified  caught  my 
notice  the  other  day;  ■■Charming 
businessman  seeking  young  woman 
for  support.  POB  such-and-such, 
Tel  Aviv."  They  are  openly  advertis¬ 
ing  for  what  was  once  known  as  a 
"kept  woman"?  When  did  this  start? 
How  long  has  it  been  going  on? 
What's  the  country  coming  to? 

And  the  charming  businessman  is 
by  no  means  alone.  He  is  joined  by 
"Sincere,  active,  interesting.”  by 
“Educated,”  by  '‘Pleasant,  mascu¬ 
line."  and  even  by  one  “Religious. 
53.  unavailable  (the  accepted 
euphemism  for  ■married"),  who  is. 
however,  only  willing  to  provide 
"partial  support."  possibly  as  a  sop 
to  his  conscience. 

What  struck  me  in  particular  was 
the  type  of  woman  they  are  looking 
for.  "Attractive"  1  can  understand. 
"Reliable,”  presumably  meaning 
she  won't  run  off  and  tell  his  wife,  or 
threaten  him  with  blackmail.  I  can 
also  see  the  point  of. 

But  here  is  someone  who  warns  his 
lady  to  be  "refined."  What  can  the 
fellow  mean?  She  should  eat  with 
her  mouth  shut"1  She  could  thank 
him  nicely  when  he  pays  her?  Be 
able  to  discuss  Beethoven's  last 
quartets  with  him?  And  how  about 
the  chap  who  is  seeking  a  "roman¬ 
tic”  woman?  Does  he  want  her  to  go 
into  raptures  about  the  sunset  before 
they  get  down  to  it?  Pretend  they 
met  each  other,  not  through  a  news¬ 
paper  ad.  but  on  a  palm-grown 
beach,  where  they  fell  in  love  on 
sight?  It  beats  me. 

Once  1  started  on  my  voyage  of 
discovery.  I  found  that  nowadays 
you  can  advertise  for  anything,  no 
holds  barred.  Group  sex  is  only 
thinly  disguised  as  invitations  to 
"singles"  to  join  “wonderful  hips 
and  exclusive  parties."  or  share  in  a 
“sophisticated  experience."  A  wish 
for  the  whip  is  defined  as  a  “submis¬ 
sive”  male  looking  for  a  "masterful” 
female.  There  are,  incidentally, 
rather  more  of  these  than  you  would 
expect.  Are  there  really  so  many 
masochists  among  us.  or  am  I  mis¬ 
reading  this  text? 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
"  mas  sa  gists,"  which  in  staid,  re¬ 
spectable.  socialist  Davar,  I  found 
under  "Healing  and  Weight  Loss." 
Il  seems  a  pretty  far-fetched  way  to 
maintain  the  fiction  that  you  go  to  a 
“massagist”  because  you  have  a 
potbelly  or  a  crick  in  the  neck.  Some 
of  our  “tnassagists"  still  play  the 
game  somehow:  they  advertise 
themselves  as  "pretty  brunette"  or 
"young  and  naughty."  Some  inform 
their  clients  that  they  work  with  the 
“Thailandic  method”  (what  in 
heaven’s  name  is  that?),  and  some 
that  they  are  willing  to  supply  a 
“four-handed  massage,"  which  is 
quite  dear.  The  most  blatant  spe¬ 
cify.  "hotel  only.”  and  a  few.  whose 
services  must  be  something  very  spe¬ 
cial  indeed,  announce  that  their  ad  is 
intended  strictly  for  the  well-to-do. 

After  you  have  waded  through  a 
few  columns  of  this,  you  almost 
become  inured  to  it.  and  hardly  raise 
an  eyebrow  at  a  request  for  a  couple 
ready  to  go  in  for  partner-swopping. 
Then  why  was  1  so  shocked  initially? 
After  all.  what's  wrong  with  it?  You 
have  demand  on  the  one  side,  supply 
on  the  other- why  shouldn't  the  two 
parties  inform  one  another?  Sexual 
needs  exist  in  every  form  and  shape, 
and  so  long  as  the  act  is  performed 
between  consenting  adults.  1  would 
be  the  last  to  object.  Then  why  not 
advertise? 

Sure,  I  can  reason  myself  into 
complete  acceptance  of  it  all,  and 
yet...  and  yet...  Maybe  I  ought  to 
compare  notes  with  that  chap  who  is 
seeking  a  "romantic.”  It  looks  like 
we  both  want  to  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it. 


ATHLETICS 


AUSTRALIAN  OPEN 


Seeds  fall  on 


day  of  upsets 


AACHEN.  West  Germany  (Reu¬ 
ter).  -  West  German  Carlo  Enhardt 
set  a  men’s  world  best  indoor  high 
jump  record  of  2.40  m .  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  contest. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Greg  Foster  pro¬ 
vided  Renaldo  Nehemiah  with  a 
rude  welcome  back  to  track,  beating 
his  longtime  rival  with  the  fastest  60 
m.  hurdles  ever  run  indoors.  Foster, 
who’d  beaten  Nehemiah  just  once  in 
12  previous  meetings  in  the  hurdles 
indoors,  was  clocked  in  7.36  seconds 
here. 

In  Johnson  City.  Tennessee 
yesterday.  American  Butch 
Reynolds  set  a  world  indoor  600- 
yard  best  and  Ireland's  5.000  metres 
champion  Eamonn  Coghlan  narrow¬ 
ly  beat  compatriot  Ray  Flynn  at  the 
Johnson  City  Indoor  Grand  Prix 
Athletics  Meet. 

Reynolds  docked  1:06.87  to  better  Ok  pre¬ 
vious  mark  of  1:07.60  hrid  hy  American  Martin 
McCrady. 

Caghton.  iteowring  from  a  do*  bite  he 
offered  carter  this  mouth  while  training  in 

llrirad,  ran  the  «dk  to  3^59  to  beat  flynn  bj 

less  umb  a  secood.  taking  the  lead  with  a  sprint 

ob  tbtfbaf  turn. 

In  the  men's  440  yards,  Olympic  408  metre 
sttvtr  medallist  Antonio  McKay  of  the  United 
States  docked  45.68.  jnst  misting  the  world  best 

be  set  here  test  year. 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  - 
France's  Henri  Leconte,  seeded 
fifth,  and  fourth  seed  Helena  Sukoya 
of  Czechoslovakia  headed  the  list 
of  ousted  seeds  yesterday  in  an 
upset-filled  day  at  the  Australian 
Open  at  Kooyo'ng- 

American  Paul  Annacone  came 
from  two  sets  down  to  beat  Leconte 
1-6. 4-6.  6-3. 6-4.  10-8  while  Austra¬ 
lian  Liz  Smylie  srunned  Si  kova  7-5. 
3-6.  7-5  in  a  drama-charged  seventh 
dav  of  the  championships. 

Several  other  leading  contenders 
also  fell.  Americans  Brad  Gilbert, 
the  seventh  seed,  and  eighth-seeded 
Kevin  Curren  were  losers  along  with 
women's  sixth  seed  Manuela 
Maleeva  of  Bulgaria. 

Top-seeded  women's  detender 
Martina  Navratilova  and  men's  third 
seed  Yannick  Noal  reversed  the 
upset-trend,  although  the  French¬ 
man  needed  five  sets  to  beat  Amer¬ 
ican  Bud  Schultz  7-6.  4-6.  4-h,  7-6. 
6-4.  Navratilova  reached  the 
quarter-finals  with  ease,  defeating 
Australian  teenager  Janine  Thomp¬ 
son  6-4,6- 1 . 


"  I  play  ed  a  good  (iret  set  and  then  I  complete- 

6  went  out  in  lunch  In  the  second."*  SmyCe  said. 

"Tbe  thing  that  pleased  me  was  that  I  it- 
tmooped." 

Unheralded  Australian  Peter  Dooban  drop¬ 
ped  Curren.  runner  -up  in  I9W.  4^.6-3,6-4.6-4 
while  Gilbert  fell  to  compatriot  Derrick  RosUR- 
no  4-0.  6-2,  6-3  6-1.  Sweden’s  Catarina  Lind- 
qvist.ibe  lOthseed,  won  a  baseline  battle  to  pot 
Malceva  out  6-3.  6-3. 


Other  men  advancing  to  the  round 
of  16  included  Austrafian  Pat  Cash 
and  American  Robert  Seguso. 

The  2  Ith-s eeded  Cash  beat  Ben 
Testcrman  of  the  U.S.  6-3.  6-7.  6-1. 
6-2.  while  Seguso.  hampered  by  an 
injured  right  knee,  defeated  Argen¬ 
tine  Javier  Frana  6-3.  3-6. 7-6, 6-4. 


Alter  bis  victor?.  Seguso  surprised  observers 
bj  declaring  he  could  not  beat  his  fourth  round 
opponent,  defending  champion  Stefan  Edberg 
of  Sweden. 


”1  can't  win  it.'*  said  Seguso.  who  will 
undergo  surgery  on  bis  knee  afler  the  Open. 
"I’m  not  in  shape  jo  go  live  sets  and  It’s  a 
miracle  I've  come  this  far." 


Leconte  appeared  headed  for  a  comfortable 
win  when  be  look  the  first  two  sets  apamsi 
Annocone  in  jnst  61  imputes,  coasirtwidy  scor¬ 
ing  w  inners  with  h»  Mistering  passing  shots, 

Bm  Annacone,  ranked  43  in  the  world, 
weathered  Leconte's  briQtoncr  and  ultimately 

took  control  of  the  net  and  the  match. 

-He  is  hard  to  play  against.  All  the  lime  be  it 
chipping  and  charging,"  Leconte  said.  “Paul 
put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  my  serve,  especially  mv 
second  serve,  as  be  was  returning  so  well.” 

Smylie  oi  ercame  erratic  form  to  battle  from 
4-1  down  in  Ibe  third  set  and  upset  IMS  finalist 
Sokova. 


Other  women's  seeds  to  advance 
included  second  seed  Hana  Mandli- 
kova  of  Czechoslovakia,  fifth- 
seeded  Claudia  Kohde-Kilsch  of 
West  Germany  and  seventh -seeded 
Zina  Garrison  of  the  U.S. 

Mandlikova.  winner  here  in  1980,  heal  12th- 
seeded  Canadian  CarOng  Bassett  6-2.  **.  6-2. 
Kohde-Kilscb.  who  will  meet  Smylie.  beat  her 
compatriot  Sylvia  Manila  6-3. 6- 2,  while  Garri¬ 
son  downed  1 1  ih -seeded  Wendy  Tom  ball  of 
Autraiia  6-1.  6-3  Co  set  np  a  confrontation  with 
Navratilova. 


Other  results:  Marie  Kratzmann  i Australia) 
defeated  Ken  Finch  l  U.S. I  6-4,  6-2.  6-4.  Kelly 
E»ernden  iNew  Zealand*  defeated  Brad  Pearce 
t  U.S.  1 6-2. 6-2, 6-4.  Pam  Shrlver  tUS.  I  defeated 
Jo  Dune  ( Britain  I  6>l.  6-2.  Lori  McNeil  (U.S.I 
defeated  .Anne  Hobbs  (Britain)  7-6. 6-3. 


Players  favour  grass 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  -  A 
dressing-room  survey  of  competitors 
at  rhe  Australian  Open  tennis  cham¬ 
pionships  reveals  that  most  players 
would  prefer  grass  to  synthetic  sur¬ 
face  in  the  new  multi-million  dollar 
tennis  centre  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  here-. 

This  year's  Open  is  on  the 
Koovong  grass  courts,  but  as  of  next 
year  the  championships  will  be  held 
at  the  new  national  tennis  centre  in 
downtown  Melbourne,  and  Tennis 
Australia  officials  are  emphatically 
in  favour  of  laying  a  synthetic  surface 
at  the  ne\&  venue. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  veteran 
Australian  players  Paul  McNamee 
and  Wendy  Turnbull,  showed  79  per 
cent  of  the  men  players  and  SO  per 
cent  of  the  women  selected  grass  as 
their  first  choice.  Tennis  Australia 
yesterday  invited  McNamee  and 
Turnbull  to  join  the  committee 
which  will  choose  the  new  surface. 

Among  the  57  men  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey.  45  chose 
grass  as  their  first  choice  ahead  of 
hardcourts.  synthetic  grass  or  a  sup¬ 
reme  or  rubber  surface.  Sixteen  of  20 
women  who  responded  also 
favoured  grass.  Synthetic  surfaces 
have  been  credited  with  a  wide  range 
of  sports  injuries  including  skin 
burns  and  bone-jarring  bruises. 

Players  who  took  part  in  the 
dressing-room  survey  included  Ivan 
Lendl.  Boris  Becker.  Stefan  Edberg. 


Pat  Cash.  Yannick  Noah.  Hana 
Mandlikova  and  Claudia  Kohde- 
Kilsch. 


Tennis  Australia  President  Brian 
Tobin  has  repeatedly  claimed  that 
grass,  the  traditional  Australian  sur¬ 
face,  is  too  expensive  to  maintain. 

Two-time  Wimbledon  champion 
Boris  Becker  selected  grass  as  his 
first  choice  while  French  and  U.S. 
champion  Ivan  Lendl  opted  for  sup¬ 
reme.  followed  by  hardcourt  and 
then  ara&s. 


Synthetic  grass  was  rejected 
almost  unanimously. 

"No  way.”  said  American  Brad 
Gilbert,  while  New  Zealander  Kelly 
Bvemden  called  synthetic  grass, 
"useless." 


McNamee  said  the  survey  showed  most  play¬ 
ers  wanted  synthetic  grass  -as  curren d)  avail¬ 
able"  eliminated  from  serious  rtmsiderattoi  as 
a  surface  for  the  new  stadium. 

Tennis  Australia  has  approached  an  expert. 
Graham  Grant,  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
retaining  the  traditional  grass  surface  after 
previously  ruling  out  the  possibility. 

Grant,  curator  at  Melbourne's  Kingston 
Health  Golf  Club,  said  a  grass  surface,  instead 
of  the  synthetic  surfaces  current!*  bring  consi¬ 
dered.  could  be  easily  maintained  at  the  new 
centre.  He  said  the  grass  centre  court  could  be 
grnwn  outside  in  a  tra*  and  brought  inside  a 
month  before  the  tournament-  Grant  said  it 
ironld  gradually  deteriorate  as  the  event  prog¬ 
ressed  bnt  said  ir  it  was  under  lights  overnight  it 
would  recover  enough!  for  the  nest  day's  play. 

-Tecfantdog*  is  available  to  provide  for  grass 
courts  twelve  mouths  of  the  year,”  Grant  said. 

K  the  Australian  Open  switches  from  grass. 
Wimbledon  would  be  left  as  the  only  remaining 
Grand  Slam  played  on  grass. 


CRICKET 


Jones  makes  another  100 


BRISBANE.  -  A  whirlwind  second 
wicket  partnership  of  17S  between 
Dean  Jones  (101)  and  Graham 
Marsh  (93)  was  largely  responsible 
for  Australia's  Il-run  win  over  Eng¬ 
land  in  their  World  Series  Cup  one- 
day  cricket  match  yesterday. 

Jones’s  third  century  in  one-day 
internationals  in  the  current  Austra¬ 
lian  season  included  six  fours  and  two 


sues. 

Australia  totalled  26 J  for  four 
from  50  overs,  and  England  replied 
with  250  for  nine  in  their  50  overs. 
Opener  Bill  Athey  made  111,  but  no 
other  Englishman  could  score  over 
30.  They  seemed  to  suffer  from  a 
reaction  to  their  convincing  against 
the  West  Indies  in  the  opening  match 
on  the  previous  day. 

They  were  jaded  and  short -tempered  on 
another  day  of  intense  heal  and  bum  bill),  and 


their  mood  was  shown  hy  David  Gower,  who 
uncharacteristically  smashed  hb  stumps  in 
frustration  after  being  bowled  for  15. 

A  near-capacity  crowd  of  21 .060  revelled  in 
the  Australian  hatting  alter  Allan  Border  had 
won  the  loss  and  elected  to  bat. 

“The  difference  between  the  two  teams  was 
our  physical  letdown  after  the  West  Indies  game 
yesterday.''  England  captain  Mike  Catting 
said.  “It  was  Australia's  first  game  and  they 
were  fresh  -  we  weren't.  But  they  deserved  to 
win.  They  played  very  welL" 

Border  said:  "England  have  shown  that  if  you 
bowl  well  U>  them  and  Held  tightly  they  car  be 
beaten." 

Australia  261  for  4.  England  250  fur  •. 
Australia  won  by  11  runs. 

The  ncxl  match  Isa  day-night  game  tomorrow 
between  Australia  and  the  West  Indies  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

South  Africa  ore  in  a  strong  position  against 
the  Australian  rebels  on  (he  second  day  of  the 
“Tea”  Id  Dmbaa.  Yesterday  they  aanpftri  225 
for  5  to  reply  to  the  Australians’  264.  Cook  <44| 
and  Whitefirid  <&>>  put  on  100  for  the  first 
wicket,  and  Ken  Me  Ewan  weighed  in  with  46 
not  out- 


EUROPEAN  SOCCER 


Imports  score  in  Spain 


BARCELONA  (Reuter).  -  British 
strikers  Gary  Lineker  and  Mark 
Hughes  both  scored  on  Saturday 
night  as  Barcelona  Crushed  Athletic 
Bilbao  4-1  to  consolidate  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  top  of  the  Spanish  First 
Division  soccer  league. 

England's  Lineker,  the  top  scorer 
in  last  year’s  World  Cup,  opened  the 
scoring  in  the  17th  minute  on  a  cross 
from  Francisco  Carrasco. 

Carrasco  scored  the  second  four 
minutes  later  and  Welshman  Hughes 
picked  up  the  third  after  Bilbao 
Goalkeeper  Vicente  Biurruin  twice 


parried  attempts  by  Ramon  Caldere. 

Bilbao  snatched  a  goal  back  in  the 
65th  minute  with  a  long-range  shot 
from  Ismael  Iturbi  before  Roberto 
Fernandez's  header  in  the  78th  sea¬ 
led  victory  for  the  home  side. 


Results  of  Italian  First  Division  matches 
yesteday: 


Ascoli  1.  Milan  ft  Como  0.  Roma  0:  Fiorenttoa 
2.  AvelBno  6;  Intern nrionalf  2,  Empoll  I: 
Juveotus  2.  Udinese  1:  Napoli  2.  Brescia  I: 
Verona  2,  Torino  1. 

In  yesterday's  English  First  Division  match. 
Arseaal  and  Coventry  played  to  a  scoreless 
draw.  Arsenal  moving  two  points  clear  of 
Everton  at  the  lop  of  the  table. 


AMERICA'S  CUP 


FREMANTLE  (AP>.  -  The 
seemingly  endless  America's  Cup 
competition,  as  long  as  an  extended 
political  campaign,  is  about  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  final  candidates. 

The  two  most  likely  finalists  seem 
to  be  Dennis  Conner  on  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  Iain  Murray  steering 
Kookaburra  III 


Conner,  a  44-year-old  .American,  can  cm  b » 
Spot  with  one  more  victory  over  Nc*-  ZtahnJ. 
Star j  aid  Strip*  ha*  a  3-1  fend  over  the 
nbergtess  Kiwi  yacht- 

Conner,  who  lost  in  1983  in  Newport.  Rhode 
(stand.  Is  racing  the  yacht  betoogtog  to  Man 

Bond,  the  man  who  took  the  prire  ■»«*  from  the 

Americans  for  the  first  time  in  1 32  years. 

Kvvkiburm  III.  owned  by  Kevin  Parry,  has  fl 
i-0  lead  over  Australia  IV.  Kookaburra  III 
needs  onlv  two  more  victories  to  dtannate 
Australia  tV.  She  will  then  hr  tested  fa  some  way 
vet  to  be  determined  against  Kookaburra  II . 


SCOREBOARD 


NBA.  -  Results  of  Saturday  night's  games: 
Pacers  1 19.  Mavericks  1 15  (2  OTl:  Pistons  123. 
Nets  113;  Cavaliers  116.  Knicks  118:  BnOs  105, 
76ers  89-.  Spars  102.  Jazz  91;  Sons  132.  Clippers 
(81:  Kings  125,  Sopersooka  115. 


NHL.  -  Results  of  Saturday  night's  games: 
Brains  4,  Penguins  2:  Flyers  4,  Islanders  2;  Red 
Wings  3.  Nordiques  2:  Capitals  6.  Whalers  I : 
fannpfcc  4.  Flames  3:  CauadSens  4,  Sabres  2: 
Oilers  7.  Maple  Leals  4:  North  Stars  3.  Btacfc- 
hatvks 2:  Kings 4.  Bloes4lOT). 


FIELD  HOCKEY.  -  Holland  won  the  inaugural 
sc van-tutiM  Indira  Gandhi  International  Cold 
Cop  Field  Hockey  tournnroeoT  yesterday,  de¬ 
feating  host  India  2-0. 

The  Dutch  scored  both  their  goals  to  the  last 
(ire  minotes  of  an  noting  match  to  top  the  table 
of  the  round  robin  league  with  il  points  in  six 
ontingt.  Spain  srere  ranuen-up  with  nine  points 
and  India  look  third. 


DOWNHILL  SKIING.  -  Switzerland's  Joel 
Caspoz  docked  Ibe  rosiest  teeond-hrat  time  to 
win  the  World  Cop  Men's  Slalom  yesterday  on 
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A  further  look  behind  boardroom  doors 
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S.i  DAVID  KRIVLNE 
jcrusaL-m  Post  Reporter 

Company  boards  are  necessary. 
Vo  ram  Ziv.  general  nidnacer  of 
Israel  Chemical.*,  is  convinced.  An 
experienced  indusirialiri.  Zr»  also 
thinks  ihai  boards  must  be  indepen¬ 
dent  and  composed  ol  men  with 
business  or  professional  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Boards  are  necessary,  he  believes, 
because  they  have  to  determine  poli- 
cv  and  supervise  its  execution.  They 
need  to  be  independent  because  they 
represent  ;hen-.\  ner>oi  the  com  panv 
and  have  to  make  the  manager  toe 
the  line.  They  must  be  experienced 
and  knowledceabie  because  their 
job  is  also  to  help  the  manager,  who 
is  so  involved  with  the  duiiv  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  that  he  some¬ 
times  cannot  sec  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

"The  relation  between  board  and 
manager  is  a  mutual  enrichment  pro¬ 
cess."  Sa}>  Z"'  "A  good  board  ts 
one  th.it  the  manager  feeis  can  help 
him"  -  r.o:  only  by  analysing  hi., 
proposals  and  feeding  him  ideas,  hut 
also  by  seeing  that  he  understands 
clearly  what  the  owners  expect  him 
to  do.  "If  a  board  does  not  perform 
these  duties  cnecth  ei\  it  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  for  the  manager  and  probably 
becomes  a  rubber  stamp." 

In  government  companies,  of 
which  Israel  Chemicals  is  one.  the 
responsible  minister  chooses  the 
board  members  jointly  with  the  fi¬ 
nance  minister.  Directors  elect  their 
own  chairman  >ubject  to  ministerial 
approval.  A  director  is  appointed  for 
not  more  than  three  years  at  a  lime, 
to  make  sure  that  a  new  minister  can 
change  the  membership  if  he  wishes 
The  appointment  by  some  minis¬ 
ters  of  ":tci;.e  chairmen."  as  was 
done  for  example  by  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries,  is  a  mi. slake,  according  to 
Ziv.  It  creates  confusion  between 
two  different  types  of  position.  The 
active  chairman  is  pan  board  mem- 
berand  pan  general  manager  and  his 
functions  overlap  with  those  of  the 
general  manager  proper,  confusing 
the  chain  of  command 
The  general  manager  must  be  em- 
ployed  only  by  the  firm,  while  the 


directors,  including  the  chairman. 
Cannot  depend  on  the  firm  for  in¬ 
come;  they  must  earn  their  livings 
elsewhere.  In  government  com¬ 
panies  they  get  no  pay.  only  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  not  forbidden  for  boards 
of  non-gov  em  men;  companies  to 
award  themselves  an  honorarium, 
but  it  has  to  be  a  modest  sum  for  a 
pan-time  activity;  bul  not  too  part- 
time.  There  is  work  to  be  done, 
documents  to  be  studied,  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  assimilated.  Appointing 
senior  government  officials  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  boards  is  a  bad  practice,  in 
Ziv's  opinion.  They  tend  to  take 
their  work  luo  lightly  and  their  parti¬ 
cipation  becomes  superficial. 

Board  members  attend,  at  most, 
one  meeting  a  month  and  discuss 
only  the  most  weighty  problems.  Do 
they  have  iO  know  details  about  the 
salaries  of  senior  employees?  _  _ 

Not  necessarily,  says  Ziv.  “The 
general  manager  can  be  relied  on  to 
fix  the  wage  iif  his  subordinates, 
because  he  ha*  an  interest  in  max¬ 
imizing  the  company's  profitability. 
But  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  fix  his 
own  salary  -  tni>  job  has  to  be  done 
by  the  board.  Usually  it  is  left  to  the 
chairman,  or  to ;;  small  committee  of 
the  board"  (as  happened  in  the  case 

of  BLL«. 

How  large  should  the  salary  be? 
Ziv  thinks  it  should  be  linked  io  the 
recipient's  performance.  One  way  to 
do  that  is  to  offer  the  chance  of 
gaining  a  bonus,  in  the  form  of  a 
stock  ootion.  The  option  to  buy  a 
portion  of  the  company's  shares  for  a 
fixed  price  is  profitable  if  the  v  aluc  of 
the  shares  goes  up:  it  is  not  worth 
anything  if  they  stand  stiil  or  drop. 

“Should  the  -vug-:  plus  the  bonus 
amount  to  .1  Ir.rge  sum.  that  is  good 
both  for  the  manager  and  the  com- 
panv;  provided  that  if  he  fails,  he  gets 
nothing.  That  is  wha;  happens  in  the 
U.S.  The  manager  of  an  enterprise 
with  a  turnover  of  several  billion 
dollars  may  earn  a  seven-figure  sal¬ 
ary.  But  if  the  company  loses  money 
he  is  out  on  his  neck." 

japhet  tailed,  bringing  BLL  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  -  yet  was 
allowed  to  walk  away  with  a  fortune. 
According  to  Ziv.  a  director  who 
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- - ^  -a  peg  s  guaranteed  a  price  for  the  shares.  At 

st®  k^vv-  v  -  I ~  "%  4  redemption  time  next  year  the  share- 

P^TA,--  holders  will  sell  this  stock  to  the 

vfc- government  for  this  guaranteed  fi- 
eure.  making  the  government  the 
major  shareholder  in  BLL.  Under 

the  circumstances  the  Bank  of  Israel 
•gjgj  is  much  concerned  with  how  BLL 
Jgg  handles  its  cash,  because  it  is  in  a 
| iar°e  measure  the  government’s 

cash." 

®||  New  regulations  were  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  Israel  last  September, 
“TkL.-  ^  Mik  before  the  Japhet  pay-and-pension 

ftSgff  crisis,  stipulating  that  the  board 
.-7  *■*  chairman  of  a  bank  may  under  no 

~  circumstances  simultaneously  be  its 

^Tr'  general  manager  or  carry  out  any 

executive  task  in  that  bank. 

.  W:r'S  k  A  director,"  the  regulations  con- 

tinue,  “must  have  knowledge,  ex- 
A  y  ^  perience  or  expertise  in  one  or  other 
Qf  the  following  subjects:  banking. 
Yorsn;  Ziv  finance,  economic  or  business  activ- 

. .  .  ,  ,  ity.  law,  management  or  accountan- 

in  ,l”e.  j-'...  cjn.  u  <rCu  .  fc!T  cv."  He  shall  not  be  co-opted  unless 
nage^  cy  yisc^'.t'n.eu  shtirehoi-  ^  an  devote  enough  dme  to  his 
■s.  There  t.*  such  a  thing  as  direc- 

s  lisibthty .  he  points  out.  -Peo-  £ven  age  [units  arc  laid  down.  A 
%%  'mivr  3  ^  director  may  not  be  appointed  if  he  is 

°f  over  73  (nor  board  c&ian  if  he  is 
m.ng  -v.sor.  uommi  tees  to  the  ?0)  d  he  must  retire  at  75 

ud  is  being  mcreusmgly  adopted.  h  board  chairman  at  73).  These 

u  can  sue  a  man  lor  mu  King  a  *  maxjma  are  waived  for  any 

bVT  can  ha:dI>  director  owning  more  than  10  per 

vwtnl ^ h*nt  rk  nfkwi  f  ", ,  cent  of the  shares-  provided  there  is 

-ilr  S.-S5  r  mm  ^  not  more  than  one  person  over  75  on 
e  an  ir.reresi  in  what  commercial  .  board 

ik  managers  earn  ?  Amnon  Gold-  ^  must  meet  at  leasl  ten 
tnv.d..  Deputy  examiner  o  limes  a  vear,  and  any  member 
nks.  .(.rmi.u>  us  t>u«  the  nnanciai  artendjng  [555  than  six  sessions  will 
t.tutions  m  Muesuon  do  not  be-  to  have  resigned.  It  is  to 

St,  ‘n“„  “  .  .  .  ,  .  .  receive  monthly,  quarterly  and 

\  e  ot  me  tcrura-  ban*  do  not  annuaj  reports  on  the  bank’s 

aw  now  much  i-:rst  international,  “  „n 

accounts,  and  all  communications 

'  •,ml’!vi  t  ™nJ£rs'  nrr  emanating  from  the  bank’s  control- 
r  i^:ir  SiKinp-ix  rn  L  nr.iv  Tnp  nnmi  .-51  .  .  _  . 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  finance  Reporter 
Dr.  Meir  Heth,  chairman  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  from  197S 
to  1985,  and  Examiner  of  Banks  at 
the  Bank  of  Israel  in  the  early  1970s, 
is  now  seen  as  the  leading  candidate 
for  the  post  of  chairman  of  Bank 
Leumi.  He  is  being  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Bank  of  Israel  Governor 
Michael  Bruno  and  current  Examin¬ 
er  of  Banks  Galia  Maor.  as  well  as  by 
senior  executives  within  Leumi  and 


of  other  persons  involved  -  foi _sup- 
norteis  of  Heth's  candidacy  to  be- 
{jeve  that  it  will  not  be  a  crucial 

f“ot£tf  names  still  being  mentioned 
for  the  chairmanship  are  those  or 
Professor  Haim  Bcn-Sbahar.  who 
was  Labour  Party  candjdate  forthe 
Finance  Ministry  in  1981.  former 
Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Moshe  San- 
bar.  and  outright  political  figures 
such  as  deputy  finance-minister  Adi 
Amorai  and  former  MK  Zalman 
Shoval.  Leading  politicians  from 


xiuui  anovai.  L.MUH15  — ”,  . 

the  outgoing  chairman.  Eh  Hurwitz.  parties  are  reportedly  in- 

Heth  is  currently  chairman  ot  involved  in  the  negotia- 

Teva  Pharmaceuticals  Industries.  tjons  0Ver  the  chairmanship,  but  the 
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Yoram  Ziv 

fails,  in  the  U.S.  can  be  sued  fOT 
damages  by  discontented  sharehol¬ 
ders.  "There  i.*  such  a  thing  as  direc¬ 
tors'  liability he  points  out.  "Peo¬ 
ple  are  sometimes  “cared  of  becom¬ 
ing  board  members.  The  trick  of 
forming  advisor,  committees  to  the 
board  is  being  increasingly  adopted. 
You  can  sue  a  man  for  making  a 
wron^  decision,  but  you  can  hardly 
sue  him  inr  p'\  :ng  bad  ad*  ice. 

Why  does  the  Bank  of  israel  faii  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  commercial 
bank  managers  earn?  Amnon  Gold¬ 
schmidt.  Deputy  examiner  of 
Banks,  reminds  us  that  the  financial 
institutions  in  question  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  slate. 

"We  at  ;ne  centra-  bank  do  not 
know  now  much  First  International, 
for  example,  pays  its  managers,  nor 


the  company  of  which  Hurwitz  is 
managing-director.  Both  men  be¬ 
long  to  the  group  of  families  that 
founded  the  Teva  group  over  50 
vears  ago.  Heth’s  position .  however, 
which  he  assumed  when  he  resigned 

from  the  Tase  at  the  beginning  of 
1986.  is  non-executive  and  does  not 
occupy  all  his  time.  In  recent  months 
he  has  been  acting  as  special  adviser 
to  Bruno  on  capital-market  reform. 

In  his  position  as  Tase  chairman. 
Heth  came  in  for  criticism  from  the 
Bejski  Commission  that  investigated 
the  bank  share  collapse,  for  not 
having  done  enough  to_  prevent  the 
regulation  and  the  ensuing  collapse. 
The  reprimand,  however,  was  light 
enough  -  at  least  by  comparison  with 
the  commission’s  scathing  criticism 


Bank  of  Israel  is  hoepful  that  the 
committee  of  Jewish  Colonial  Trust 
directors  that  is  to  decide  on  the 
issue  will  not  be  swayed  by  political 
pressures. 

The  five-man  appointment  com¬ 
mittee  began  its  formal  discussions 
yesterday?  It  is  chaired  by  World 
Zionist  Organization  chairman 
Aryeh  Dulzin.  and  includes  that 
organization’s  treasurer.  Akiva 
Levinsky,  Zvi  Klementinovski.  Dov 
Barzilai  and  Dov  Mi) man.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  choice  of  chairman 
will  be  made  within  a  day  or  two.  and 
the  remaining  board  members  - 
probably  about  10  in  number  -  will 
be  announced  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  JCT  committee,  con¬ 


cerned  with  reorganizing  the  con  5* 
panv  that  was  for  decades  no  £ore 
than  a  rubber  stamp  for  Bonk 
Leumi ’s  board  of  directors  arid  is 
now  seen  as  haxing  failed  m  its  task 
of  overseeing  the  bank,  also  began 
working  yesterday.  Chaired  by  Pror. 
Yitzhak  Klinghoffer,  its  members 
include  Levinsky.  Contractors  Cen¬ 
tre  chairman  David  Stem.  Aharon 
Becker  and  Ron  Ram. 

At  Bank  Leumi  itself,  the  commit¬ 
tee  demanded  by  Governor  Bruno 
to  investigate  the  terms  of  salary, 
severance  pay  and  pension  granted 
former  chairman  Ernest  Japhet  also 
got  under  way  yesterday.  Chaired  by 
Hurwitz,  the  committee  includes 
two  members  of  the  Leumi  board 
which  resigned  last  week ;  -  ^ro,L^r 
Pinhas  Susman  and  Yehszkei  Har- 

melech,  as  well  as  Leumi  s  semor 

legal  adviser.  Ze’ev  Sher,  its  interna^* 
comptroller  Ya'akov  Hirsh,  and 
lawyer  and  former  Justice  Minister 
Haim  Zadok.  an  independent  out¬ 
sider  drafted  by  Hurwitz  to  enhance 
the  committee's  credibility . 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  committee 
will  not  meet  its  original  deadline  of 
presentinfi  its  report  to  Bruno  nv 
January  20.  Conceding  this  point,  a 
Leumi'  spokesman  nevertheless 
noted  vesterdav  that  the  committee, 
after  Its  belated  start,  was  now 
“working  hard". 


4  An  inflexible  economy  is  dangerous 

Change  is  the  name  of  the  game 


•  Uzia  Galil,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  Elron  Electronic  Indus¬ 
tries  Ltd.,  is  almost  unique  in  Israel. 
He  has  played  the  rote  of  entrep¬ 
reneur,  industrialist  and  now,  as 


ilf  e  . imp.* .  pa. .  il>  managers,  nor  emanating  from  the  bank’s  control-  reneur,  industrialist  and  now,  as 
is  11  our  business  ro  know  The  point  ler  zudi{OTS  and  the  Examiner  of  head  of  the  investment  company, 
,s.  .,h*^  -,ir""  imemj.«ona  profit-  Ban|iS_  canitafisL  In  an  interview  in  Haifa. 


able;  u  doe-,  not  come  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  aid  or  subsidies.  How  it 
handles  its  cash  is  its  ow  n  affair.  If  its 
income  differentials  are  excessive, 
there  may  be  trouble  with  its  work¬ 
ers'  committee,  but  that  is  an  in- 
house  problem  it  has  to  settle  by 
itself. 

"3LL  on  the  other  hand  went 
broke  in  October  IV  - 3.  1:  had  to  be 
rescued  tv  rite  authorities,  who 


Banks. 

Pinhas  Arkus.  Deputy  Registrar 
of  Companies  in  the  Justice  Minis¬ 
try.  favours  a  further  measure:  max¬ 
imizing  the  information  available  to 
the  public.  “If  the  salaries  of  top 
management  were  published  as  they 
have  to  be  in  some  other  countries, 
the  Japhet  crisis  would  not  have 
broken  out,”  he  states  certainly. 

This  is  ihe  second  of  three  parts. 


capitalist.  In  an  interview  in  Haifa. 
Galil  fells  The  Jerusalem  Post's 
Simon  Louisson  why  be  thinks  the 
latest  economic  plan  will  lead  to 
traumatic  “discontinuity’'  for  the 
economy. 

In  a  world  where  the  name  of  the 
game  is  change,  Israel  is  creating 
systems  to  resist  change,  according 
to  Galil.  A  small  country  like  Israel 
must  adapt,  so  that  change  becomes 
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England.  It  probably  conjures  up  images  of 
green  rolling  hills,  summer  holidays  at  the  seaside  or 
perhaps  week  after  week  of  cold  grey  rain.  It  certainly 
wont  call  to  mind  a  land  of  financial  security  and 
generous  interest  rates.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Halifax  is  offering. 

HIGH  INTEREST 

We  pay  investors  not  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
UK  for  tax  purposes  full  gross  interest  rates.  Take  our 
top  investment  opportunity  —  the  90  Day  Xtra 
account. 

An  account  can  be  opened  with  just  £500. 
And  there  is  no  maximum  limit.  Currently  we  will 
pay  you  an  attractive  rate  of  11.71%. 

Interest  is  added  twice-yearly.  If  full  half- 
yearly  interest  remains  invested  the  compounded 
annual  rate  (C.A.R.)  is  12.05%. 

FOR  INVESTMENTS  OF  £25,000  OR  MORE 
90  DAY  XTRA  PAYS  YOU 
_ 12.04%  =  12.40%  CAR.* _ 

If  required,  interest  can  be  paid  to  you 
monthly  or  six  monthly. 

_ EASY  ACCESS _ 

You  can  have  instant  access  to  your  money, 
losing  only  90  days’  interest  on  the. amount  taken  out. 
Or  give  90  days’  written  notice  ancf  there  is  no  loss  of 
interest.  Withdrawals  leaving  a  balance  of  £5,000  or 
more  are  free  of  both  notice  and  loss  of  interest. 

SECURITY 

If  you’d  like  your  money  to  lie  with  some  of  the 
best  interest  rates  in  the  land,  and  have  the  security  of 
knowing  that  your  money  is  invested  in  the  W>rld*s  N°1 
Building  Society,  Gil  in  the  coupon  now. 


_  JP4 

To:  HALIFAX  BUILDING  SOCIETY'. 

Ref  IK  W.  Trimly  Road,  Halifax  HX1  2RC,  UK. 

I/We  enclose  a  Slerling  Cheque/Sterling  Money  Drafl 

No _ for  £ _ (minimum  investment  £500).  To  be 

invested  in  a  90  Day  Xtra  account.  I/We  would  like  the 
interest  to  be:  Q  added  to  balance  Q  paid  to  me  (Please 
send  me  full  details)  □  I  am/we  are  not  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  UK.  Please  send  the  declaration  form  for 
payment  of  gross  interest. 

Full  Name!  s ) 

1  Address 


’■^3 

«Mr'"U>b4 


This  sum  is  being  invested  by  me/us  as  sole/joinl  beneficial 

owned  s)  Signature(s) _ 

Date _ 
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an  ally,  not  an  enemy.  Galil  believes 
that  unless  the  economy  is  made 
more  flexible,  future  economic  and 
political  crises  are  inevitable.  ^ 
“Everything  has  to  change,"  he 
asserts. 

“The  question  is:  Does  a  major 
change  ever  happen  in  an  evolution¬ 
ary  way?  The  answer  is  no,  if  you 
look  at  history.  There  must  be  major 
socio-economic  change." 

The  root  of  Israel’s  problem  is  that 
in  virtually  every  sphere  of  society, 
whether  employment,  corporate, 
tax,  or  the  bureaucracy,  systems 
have  been  set  up  to  resist  change, 
savs  Galil. 

The  government  is  involved  in 
everyone's  business  and  the  failure 
of  the  economic  plan  to  redress  this 
problem  will  have  major  repercus¬ 
sions  in  the  future. 

“In  a  country  where  it  takes  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  weeks  to  get  a 
home  phone  repaired,  what  reason  is 
there  not  to  make  Bezek  a  public 
company?”  asks  Galil. 

The  restrictions  in  the  capital  mar¬ 
ket  on  private  business  and  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  the  government  to  honour  its 
pledges  to"  privatize  many  of  the 
businesses  it  still  controls  are  major 
disappointments  in  the  new  plans. 

Galil.  61,  was  born  in  Bucharest 
and  came. to  Israel  in  1941.  After 
working  in  the  Technion.  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  stint  with  Motorola  Inc.  in 
the  U.S.,  he  founded  Elron  in  1962 
as  a  back-room  lab.  He  gained  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  industrialist  when  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  Elbit  compu¬ 
ters.  now  Elron’s  major  asset,  to 
lead  them  out  of  their  troubles  in  the 
late  1970s.  Now  in  its  25th  year, 
Elron  has  been  transformed  into  an 
investment/holding  company  whose 
companies  have  aggregate  sales  of 
more  than  $330  million. 

Galil  does  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  opposes  the  new 
economic  package.  It  is  giving  the 
right  signals,  but  no  more  than  that, 
and  he  believes  they  are  rather  weak 
signals. 

While  the  10  per  cent  devaluation 
and  the  reduction  in  employment 
costs  will  give  some  immediate  relief 
to  industry,  Galil  has  serious  doubts 
about  whether  the  effects  will  be 
lasting. 

In  discussions  with  politicians,  he 
argued  unsuccessfully  for  a  freeze  on 
net  salaries  and  domestic  prices  so 
that  the  benefits  of  the  reduced  taxes 
would  redound  to  the  economy  and 
help  exporters. 

A  freeze  would  create  real  stabil¬ 
ity.  not  artificial  stability.  After  a 
year  things  would  start  again  at  a 
lower  level."  he  says. 

He  acknowledges  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  sell 
politically,  especially  to  the  Histad- 
rut.  Though  it  would  be  more  com¬ 
plicated,  it  would  also  be  more  soph¬ 
isticated.  At  present  there  are  so 
many  links  in  the  economy  that  the 
effects  of  the  devaluation  are  likely 
to  be  lost  within  four  months.  Then 
we’ll  be  back  to  square  one. 

Galil  favours  tax  reform,  particu¬ 
larly  regarding  personal  income,  so 
that  people  will  be  more  motivated. 
But  he  believes  a  flat  rate  of  tax 
would  have  been  better  for  both  tax 
collection  and  motivating  people. 

Israel  is  trying  to  attract  people 
and  keep  them  here,  but  Zionism  is 
no  longer  a  sufficient  incentive,  he 


says.  With  the  trend  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  towards  tax  reform  and  finan¬ 
cial  motivation,  Israel  must  act  in 
like  terms.  .  . 

“The  key  element  in  any  decision 
is  what  comes  first,  short-  or  long- 
range  considerations.  I  am  not  cor.v 
vinced  that  the  political  leadership 
across  the  board  realizes  how 
dangerous  the  present  economic 
situation  is." 

Galil  says  people  in  Israel  like  to 
delude  themselves  into  beliexing 
that  inflation  has  been  cured  and 
that  therefore  all  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  have  been  solved. 
But.  by  how  much  has  Israel  _in- 
creased  its  GNP.  he  asks,  and  has  the 
basic  fact  of  Israel's  economic  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  U.S.  been  altered? 


Uzia  Galil. 


iShlomo  Shuham  I 


The  rate  of  growth  of  the  coun  try's 
exports  versus  imports  is  insufficient 
and  something  has  to  be  done  to 
lessen  dependence.  Galil  says  the 
problem  comes  down  to  a  simple 
calculation.  Because  there  is  no 
prospect  of  immigration  expanding 
the  domestic  market,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  people  have  to  produce  more. 

“We  need  the  best  people  we  can 
get.  we  need  capital,  we  need 
operate  worldwide,  to  invest  world¬ 
wide.  In  short,  we  need  to  do  all  the 
basic  things.” 

If  industry  is  not  given  freedom  to 
operate,  to  raise  capital  as  and  when 
it  needs,  then  it  cannot  grow. 

The  reforms  intended  for  the 
capital  market  will  only  put  added 
restrictions  on  industry,  says  Galil. 
He  can't  understand  why  people 
wishing  to  borrow  on  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  should  have  interest  surcharges 
imposed  on  them.  It  is  also  absurd, 
he  says,  that  the  Bank  of  israel 
should  be  able  to  intervene  to  stop  a 
company  such  as  Tadiran  from  bor¬ 
rowing  off-shore  because  the  bank 
considers  the  interest  rate  too  high. 
Such  decisions  should  be  made  by 
the  company. 

Galil  thinks  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
borrowing  is  absurdly  high  in  thi- 
country,  but  that  the  only  way  tiT 
raise  capital,  is  to  ensure  that  inves¬ 
tors  are  confident  they  will  get  a 
return  on  their  investment.  An  eco- 
-  nomic  environment  in  which  profits 
can  be  made  has  to  be  created. 

His  criticism  of  the  budget  cuts 
relate  to  tbe  failure  of  government  to 
privatize  its  enterprises.  Cuts  in 
spending,  whether  by  government  or 
industry,  usually  result  in  a  drop  in 
productivity  and  the  only  meaning- 
ful  way  to  improve  the  government’s 
performance  is  to  bring  in  new  man¬ 
agement,  in  other  words,  private 
companies. 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Descent  of  the  dollar 


The  U.S.  dollar  ended  the  week 
last  Friday  sharply  lower  as  tbe  U.S. 
government  welcomed  the  selling  of 
dollars.  Last  Tuesday  the  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency  posted  one  of  its  largest  single 
day  drops  as  it  fell  to  its  lowest  level 
against  the  Deutschmark  since  Octo¬ 
ber  1980  and  fell  to  a  new  post-war 
low  against  the  yen. 

An  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
quoting  an  unnamed  official  as 
saying  that  the  U.S.  wants  a  bigger 
drop  for  the  dollar  encouraged  sell¬ 
ing.  The  Bank  of  Japan  and  the 
Bundesbank  halted  their  interven¬ 
tion  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dollar. 

Selling  of  dollars  started  early  Last 
week,  fuelled  by  the  widespread  be¬ 
lief  that  a  massive  U.S.  trade  deficit 
makes  a  further  depreciation  of  the 
currency  inevitable.  Belief  that  the  3 
per  cent  revaluation  of  the  mark  was 
insufficient  and  that  a  further  adjust¬ 


ment  would  be  needed  later  in  the 
year  remained  a  major  factor 
weighing  on  tbe  dollar  in  addition  to 
the  poor  shape  of  the  U.S.  economy,  fa 
Sterling  rose  strongly  last  week, 
catching  up  with  recent  gains  of  the 
other  European  currencies.  It  rose 
on  the  back  of  a  weak  dollar  under¬ 
pinned  by  higher  oil  prices  and  hopes 
that  Opec's  recent  accord  would 
help  stabilize  the  price  of  crude  oil 
around  S18-S19. 

.  Dollar  sentiment  is  now  overwhel¬ 
mingly  bearish  and  it  is  difficult  70 
see  die  dollar  recovering  in  the  short 
term.  A  Japanese  press  report 
quoted  a  Bank  of  Japan  official 
saying  that  the  dollar/yen’s  rate 
move  toward  140  could  not' be 
avoided.  The  dollar  is  likely  to  stabil¬ 
ize  in  the  short  term  and  then  hea<$ 
lower..  „■  ^ ' 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of  i )r. 
Boat  Barak  A  dvisory  Service. 
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7  per  cent  Ashkelon  plants  may  strike  for  aid 

•  •  Bj  MICRAL  YUDELMAN  ago  at  the  head  of  the  ministerial  employment  for  thousands.  ! 

TinPP  t*|Cp  jernsalem  Post  Reporter  committee  for  classifying  industrial  far,  onl  v  two  plants,  Morri  ! 

L/llvV'  lluL/  'Ashkelon  Mayor  Eli  Dayan  is  areas  promised  to  reply  within  three  and  Keren  Elektronika.  havi 

A  "  threatening  to  paralyze  all  industry  weeks  to  the  demand  that  the  area  built,  leaving  the  remaining 

.£*-  "  in  Ashkelon.  unless  within  one  receive  an  A  grade.  No  reply  has  dunams  vacant. 

Tflf  f5!T1C  lin  month,  the  area  is  declared  a  grade-  been  received  since  then.  Dayan 

WC4X  La  LiM  A  development  area,  which  is  eligi-  said.  In  a  telegram  to  Sharon. 

*“■  ble  for  industrial  benefits  from  the  An  industrial  area  of  some  2,000  noted  that  investors  have  beer 

to^'|  /^AA  government.  dunams  has  recently  been  prepared  who  would  be  willing  to  imme 

I  ni  II  1  (Y*  Dayan  said  that  Industry  and  in  Ashkelon  at  a  cost  of  $15  million,  finance  the  construction  c 

-Lv/v/v/  w  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  who  ’rfc-  ***  ,h-  «■-  n,anr«  if  th*'1  1h-  h 

visited  Ashkelon  some  three  months 


;  4s  promised.  Marketplace  will 
.  pow  presort  -  for  the  umpteenth 
_,jfese,  but  for  the  first  since  the  recent 
devaluation- the  case  for  investing  in 
^  .  frank  shares. 

-J^JESTGRY  SO  FAR:  The  shares  of 
-‘  /he  main  commercial  banks,  after 
spending  many  years  of  proffigate 

existence  ignoring  the  harsh  realities 
v  '  of  their  parents*,  true  economic  atna- 
'■  don,  went  through  a  traumatic  ex- 
■  .  perience  in  October  1983.  Their  pa- 

•  rents  abandoned  them  and  theyfre- 
;  •  -  came  wards  of  the  state.  This 

-  .-fraumatic  experience  left  them  scar- 
;  "  for  fife,  and  the  very  term  “bank 

shares”  Is  in  fact  a  misnomer,  smr» 
S  they  are  government-guaranteed, 
doDar-Boked  bonds,  redeemable  in 
October  1988  according  to  their  dol¬ 
lar  value  of  October  6,  1983  phis  a 
smidgen  of  interest.  Researchers  be- 
that  most  bank  shares  no  longer 
.-■have  any  memory  of  their  previous 
incarnation  as  shares,  and  identify 
themselves  wholeheartedly  as  bonds. 

•  But  to  the  public  at  large,  their 
..  former  personae  have  by  .no  means 

been  erased. 

.  - :  This  for  a  hag  time  after  October 

-  . :  J983,  and  indeed  in  large  measure 

even -today,  the  “arrangement” 

~  shares  as  the?  came  to  be  known, 
v  were  treated  with  contempt  and 
■suspicion  by  most  individual  inves¬ 
tors  and  by  many  institutional  ones. 
However,  with  the  decline  of  dollar 
/•Interest  rates  in  the  international 
markets,  and  with  the  Call  in  inflation 
1h  the  Israeli  economy,  the  persistent¬ 
ly  high  yields  of  these  securities  began 

•  to  attract  increashigaltenfloa.  As  the 
period  to  redemption  grew  shorter, 

'  and  interest  rate  feB  to  around  20 

•  per  cent  per  annnm  in  mlin^ 

-  shekel  deposits,  the  15-17  per  cent 
f  I  dbflar-Unked  yields  of  the  “bank 

^ahares”  seemed  to  offer  the  best  of 
^»jMrth  worlds,  namely  a  high  fixed 
^return  if  inflation  fell,  and  doflar- 
■feikage  if  devahation  returned.  Hat 
->as  the  situation  in  late  1986.  NOW 
7-READON... 

^  Episode  243:  In  early  1987 

-  Jtubouts  of  an  impending  devahia- 
Jtfim  began  to  gather  force  and  money 
’{gored  into  bank  shares  from  myes- 
►Jors  of  aB  sorts.  Yields  pfrmged  to 

t£per  oeartj  the  lowest  fcwi  hi 

f untied;  devalnatira :  took  placed'  the 
'Sosuing  correction  not  mdy  carried 
the  yield  level  back  above  15  per  cent, 
but  continued  offers  entering  the 
■r  market  day  afterday  dragged  it  to  17 
w  and  even  18  per  cent.  The  great 
,  question  is -why?  . 

.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 

•  suggested  that  the  “arrangement” 

.  group  is  behavfaag  In  line  with  aB 
.  dollar -linked  securities.  These  have 
•-  fallen  heavily  in  the  wake  of  policy 

pronouncements  that  the  shekel  ex- 
'  change  rate  win  rentam  fixed  for  a 
Ptiong  time  to  come.  In  addition,  exter- 
:  nal  events  In  the  form  of  a  ran  on  the 
"dollar  all  over  the  world,  which  has 
even  rubbed  out  part  of  toe  devalua- 
■  v  turn  against  the  shekel,  have  per- 
■  suaded  many  people  that  anything 
doBar-Saked  fa  unhealthy  to  bold  mi 
-to. 

/•  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  gap 

•  between  the  yield  on  regular  dollar 
'■bonds,  which  b  around  10-11  per 
'.cent,  and  that  on  ‘"arrangement” 

shares,  at  17-18  per  cent  per  annum, 
•..puts  the  latter  in  a  different  class. 
“Their  inherent  strength  b  being  in¬ 
creasingly  revealed  as  their  yield 

-  .  rises.  This  strength  b  timpiy  that 
/ «  tiiey  compete  with  unfinked  shekels; 

.  which  offer  around  20-22  per  ceut  for 
1  'periods  of  between  two  months  mid 
one  year,  and  with  other  finked  vehi- 
.  cles,  whether  foreaga  -coireucy  or 
-.index  linked,  which  offer  much  lower 
A'  yields. 

*  -  Despite  the  apparently  dear-cut 
attractions  of  the  “arrangement” 
'shares,  a  number  of  investor  groups 

-  >cannot  bring  themselves  to  invest  in 
them. 

■"*  These  groups  are:  Those  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  U.S.  currency  is  in  free-fall, 

’  because  the  administration  is  para¬ 
lyzed  and/or  because  of  faadameatai 
;  economic  problems  hi  the  U.S.  eco- 
r  ‘notny;  those  who  believe  toe  Israeli 
government  wffl  not  be  able  to  meet 

-  ‘its  obligations  of  $1.3b.  in  October 
‘1987  and  $3.8b.  in  October  1988;  and 
those  who  believe  the  government 
“Win  not  devalne  for  some  consider- 

,  able  time,  but  that  inflation  will  not 
i  faD  below  20  per  cent  tins  year- or 
next. 

The  last  group  can  be  ignored, 
since  their  economic  logic  is  totally 

-  ‘Hawed. 
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By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

An  interministerial  committee  on 
pricing  yesterday  recommended 
raising  the  prices  of  cars  with  engines 
up  to  1600  cc  by  7  per  cent  form 
February  1,  with  an  additional 'in¬ 
crease  in  April. 

The  proposal,  by  a  committee  of 
representatives  from  the  Transport, 
Finance  and  Industry  and  Trade 
Ministries,  must  be  endorsed  by  toe 
transport  and  finance  mimsteis.  A 
decree  establishing  the  increased 
prices  will  probably  be  signed  by 
Sunday,  according  to  Uri  Rond,  the 
Transport  Ministry’s  director  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  planning. 

Until  February  1 ,  car  dealers  must 
sell  their  small  cars  already  in  stock 
or  waiting  to  be  released  by  customs 
at  the  prices  published  on  January  2. 

Dealers  selling  cars  in  stock  above 
approved  prices  wfli  be  punished, 
according  to  the  Treasury  and  com¬ 
plaints  on  this  matter  should  be  sent 
to  the.Transport  Ministry. 

Arye  Carasso,  head  of  an-assoda- 
tion  of  Israel’s  18  car  importers, 
criticized  the  government  plan; 
saying  that  a  7  per  cent  increase  was 
not  enough,  considering  last  week's 
10  per  cent  devaluation  against  the 
foreign  currency  basket. 

Rond  said  the  recommendation 
would,  in  fact,  lower  the  importers' 
profit  margins-for  small  cars,  but  he 
said  other  considerations  had  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

For  example,  he  pointed  out  that 
some  importers’  costs,  such  as 
labour,  were  measured  in  shekels, 
and  were  unaffected  by  the  devalua¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  importers  were  sot 
automatically  entitled  to  a  price  in¬ 
crease  equal  to  the  devaluation. 

The  importers  have  also  pressed 
for  greater  price  increases,  arguing 
that  foreign  currencies  have  appreci¬ 
ated  against  the  shekel  in  toe  last 
month.  The  government  based  toe 
1987  car  prices  on  toe  December  IS, 
1986,  exchange  rates,  and  since  then 
toe  pound  sterling  had  appreciated 
more  don  15  per  cent,  toe  Deuts¬ 
chmark  more  than  18  per  cent,  toe 
French  franc  more  than  about  14  per 
cent  and  toe  Japanese  Yen  16  per 
cent.  . 

.Rond  said  that  because  of  these 
currency  changes,  toe  government 
would  raise  car  prices  farther  on 
April  1,  but  toe  extent  of  toe  in¬ 
crease  was  stSl  under  consideration. 


ago  at  toe  head  of  the  ministerial 
committee  for  classifying  industrial 
areas  promised  to  reply  within  three 
weeks  to  toe  demand  that  the  area 
receive  an  A  grade.  No  reply  has 
been  received  since  then.  Dayan 
said. 

An  industrial  area  of  some  2,000 
dunams  has  recently  been  prepared 
in  Ashkelon  at  a  cost  of  $15  million. 
The  area  is  slated  to  serve  the  re¬ 
gion's  250,000  residents  and  provide 


employment  for  thousands.  But  so 
far,  only  two  plants,  Morri  Sweets 
and  Keren  Elektronika.  have  been 
built,  leaving  toe  remaining  1.800 
dunams  vacant. 

In  a  telegram  to  Sharon.  Dayan 
noted  that  investors  have  been  found 
who  would  be  willing  to  immediately 
finance  the  construction  of  four 
plants  if  they  received  the  benefits 
and  support  that  Grade  A  plants  get. 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce.  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
•  Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  InvsL 
Investment  Cos. . 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-Jinked 
Partially-linked 
DoUsr-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+ yrs 


109.09-1-0.07% 
115^6+0.77% 
104.60-0.43% 
104.63+1-47% 
109.58-0-63% 
115.46+1.08% 
116^0+0.67% 
121.35+0.95% 
111.88+1.02% 
119.44+0.97% 
115.57+0.08% 
117.84+0.54% 
121.70+1.50% 
106.82+0.53% 
107.17+0.83% 
10&07+0.74% 
105.75+0.98% 
104.72  —1.25 
104.96+0.83% 
107.02+0.32% 
107.47+0.59% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total  N1S  31 

Arrangement  NIS 13 

Non-bank  NIS  18 

Bonds -total  NIS  12 

Index-linked  NIS  7 

Dollar-linked  NIS  S 

Treasury  Bills  -  NIS  10 

Share  Movements: 


NIS  31.972.000 
NIS  13.583£00 
NIS  18J86J300 
NIS  12,303,500 
NIS  7,265,800 
NIS  5,041,200 
NIS  10.480,000 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

•OOOMS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  pert  of  "arrangetnaat") 
Maritime  7647  16469  +5.1 

General  non-arr.  22050  58  +1.4 

First  Inti  4501  5379 

RBI  5720  3872 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "arrangement") 


Trade  &  Services 

MeirEzra  1425  3139  +1J9 

Supersol  2  8970  1280  -1.1 

Deiekr  4030  4391  -0.5 

Lighterage  16120  54  +5.2 

Cold  Storage  1224  2700 

Dan  Hotels  1576  64  -0.3 

Yarden  Hotel  2740  231  -2.1 

HHonl  24350  48  -1.2 

Team  1  1000  2850  -29 


IDBr 

Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r 
General  A 
Leumi  0.1 
Fin.  Trade 


87990  2312  -0.9 

6S330  636  -1.1 

112500  948  -0.7 

36280  3189  -0.6 

59900  6419  -0.4 

153100  99  -0.7 

38037  10199 

50500  12  -0.7 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort.  r  8760 

Dev.Mort.  3090 

Mishka n r  2865 

Tefehotr  20060 

Meravr  70® 


8760  63  -0.5 

3090  2069  +4.7 

2865  889  +1.4 

20060  234  +0.3 

70®  261  -0.1 


Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  notradii 

lnd.Dev.DD  notradii 


Real  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa  (sr.  0.1 

Dankner 

Prop.  &  Bldg. 

BaysidaO.I 

ILDCr 

Rascor 

Mehsdrin 

Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubefcb 

Pri-Zel 

Sunfrost 

Elite 


Building  and 

997  9250  +1.0 

578  13484  -20 

46200  322  +0A 

5250  391  +23 

4599  4280  -0.0 

5800  690 

74850  358  +0.1 

8820  201  +4.5 

9760  2988  +4.9 

1635  10193  +5.5 


4800  1354 

no  trading 

13650  388  -25 
18999  240  -1.3 


Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Hasanehr 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menorah  1 
Saharr 
Zion  Hold.  1 


no  trading 
no  trading 

-3.8 

Argamanr 

DettaGI 

row 

18950 

3802 

19250 

36 

Maquetta  1 

5340 

Eagle  1 

24535 

Polgat 

4450 

1470 

762 

— 

Schoe  Henna 

17550 

363 

44855 

— 

Rogosin 

2862 

820 

7671 

+4.6 

Urdan  0.1  r 

7670 

6950 

— 

+0.7 

is.  Can  Co.  1 

3555 

2168 

176 

-0.1 

Zion  Cables 

2320 

5500 

505 

+oo 

Pecker  Steel 

16000 

10250 

16 

+2.0 

EJbtt 

469500 

TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8LOO  Teletext  8j03  Keep  Rt  8.15  School 
6roadcsstrf4LOOTefe»xt  14J»  Keep  Rt 
14.15  100  Famous  Paintings  14JZ5  Mak¬ 
ing  Magic  14*60  Surprise  Train  15.10 
FamBy  Problems  15-B8  Keep  Fit  1LOO 
five  MBs  Creek  (pert  10)  17.00  A  New 
Evening -frvs  magazine 


17.30  Alice  in  Wonderland  \ 

17.55  Koppa  Hey  \ 

ARABfC-LANQUAGE  programmes: 
MD  News  roundup 
1832  Sports 

19.00  Religion  Programme  -  Armenian 

Prayers 

1930  News 

HBaarFWWM—S  resume  at 
2OJ0O  with  a  news  roundup 
20JJ2AHegro- music  quiz 
2030  Beauty  Spot-  tips  on  hikes  snd  trips 
21.00  Mabst  Newsreel 
2130Thrae  Up.  Two  Down-BBC  comedy 
series,  starring  Angola  Thome.  Michael 
EIpNcA  Usette  Anthony  and  Ray  Burcfla 
2230  This  is  the  Tone 
-  2230  Spenser  For  Hire  -  American  sus¬ 
pense  series,  starring  Robert  Urich  and 

Avery  Brooks 
2335 News 

JOBDANTV  (unoffldall: 

IT^OCartoona  1830  French  Hour  1930 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  In  Arabic 
2030  No  Place  Lika  Home  21.10  Sando- 
kan  2230  News  In  English  2220  Specials 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  8.15  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  16330  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museum* 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM-  Exblbltkma:  Ketef 
Hinmxn— treasure  facing  Jerusalem's  walls 
(until  19.i.)  0  Jews  of  Goteborg,  Photo¬ 
graph s  and  hams  of  Jews  of  Gotebarg, 
Sweden  0  Alver  Aalto,  1898-1976,  master  of 
Rnnish  architecture  and  design  6  New 
Painting  Acquisitions:  Auguste  Renoir, 
Pablo  Picasso  0  Joshua  Borkovsky:  Mir¬ 
rors.  The  Garden,  primordial  landscapes  0 
Fresh  Paint,  trends  among  young  teraeU 
artists  0  Kakaemon,  400  years  of  Japanese . 
Pc rcefa InTraditJon  0  Animals  in  Ana entArt 
(Rockefeller)  0  Islamic  Art,  architecture, 
arabesque,  etc.  0  Ancient  Glass  Exhibit  0 


CINEMA 


Sett  AgronrMary  Poppins  330;  Ema- 
rvuefte  6;  Pink  Hoyd  -  The  Wall  7:30: 
MTA*S*H  930;  Ckmvmthaqnm:  Yet- 
low  Submarine  7;  Las  Jeux  de  r Amour 
7;  Una  Femme  est  onaAmme  9;  The 
Travelling  Playera  (Japanese  film)  930; 
Educ  Murphy's  Law  430,  7,  9:  EcR- 
■orK  Back  to  School  430, 7, 9;  llshirs; 
Avanti  Popoto  4:30;  7,  9:15;  Jwu- 
salam  Theatre:  Stioah  (I).  630  (ex c. 
Mon.):'StK>ah  (II)  at  1  (axe.  Mon.,  Tue.); 
KHk  Hannahand  Her  Sisters  430.7,9; 
NBCchefl:  The  Mission  7.  9:15;  OrgH: 
Ruthless  People  4:30, 7, 3:15;  Orion  Or 
Is  Rrai  Mtsaon  430, 7. 9;  Orion  Or  3: 
The  GraatSantinf  430, 7, 9;  Orion  Or 
4:  Ricochets  4:30.7. 9;  Orion  Or  5:  The 
Color  Purple  S30, 8^0;  Dad's  Craze  4; 
Omsc  A  Man  and  a  Woman,  20  Years 
Later  430, 6:45, 9;  Ron:  Maxie430. 7. 
9;  firniribr  Donna  Flor  and  Her  Two 
Husbands  7, 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV  ' 

Blit  Lilitis;  Love  and  Death  11:15 
fun.  BM-YehudK  LegBl  Eagles  430. 
7:15,  &30:  Beth  Hatefuteoth:  The 
Lost  Republic  II,  7;  Om  1;  Ruthless 
Psqiie'S,  7:30, 9:45;  Chan  2 :  Joshua 


MHKMLE  EAST  TV  (fronTJL  north): 
1330  Another  Life  1430 700  Oub  1430 
Shape-Up  1530  Afternoon  Movie:  If  I  Had 
A  MITHon  1830  HeathdHf  1730  Super- 
Book  1730  Muppets  18.00  Happy  Days  . 
1830  Laveme  &  Shirley  1930  News 
2030  Magnum  P.1. 2130  Monday  Night 
Football  2330 700  Club 


RADIO  1 

Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Morning  Melocfles 
7.09  GemlrHanl:  "Enchanted  Forest" 
(SoQsti  VenetVSchimone);  Mozart:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  9  (Brendel.  St.  Martin/ 
Marrinei:  Haydn:  String  Quartet  Op.  78 M, 
"Sunrise”  (Oriando);  Brahms:  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  (London 
PtiOharmcxiIc/Boult) 

930  Tribe nase:  Partite  for  2  Oboes,  2 
ClarinetB.  2  Homs  and  2  Bassoons  (Prague 
Collegium  Musi  cum};  Suk:  "Prague", 
symphonic  poem  (Prague  Symphony/ 
Valek):  Schumann:  Violin  Concerto  (Kram¬ 
er,  Philharmonia/Muti);  Grieg:  "Peer 
Gynt”,  Suite  No.  1  (Philadelphia/ 
Ormandy);  Ifeger:  Quintet  for  Clarinet  and 
Strings;  Tchakowsky:  Symphony  No.  5 
(Phahannonia/Muti] 

1230 From  the  Tape  Shelf 
13.05  Mendelssohn:  "Fingers  Cava" 
overture  (New  Philharmonia/Atzmon); 
Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2:  Mozart: 
Sonata  for  Viofin  and  Plano,  K.58;  Pleyel: 
Concert  Symphony  No.  S  for  Fkite,  Oboe, 


Bethlehem  Embroidery,  dresses  and  cos¬ 
tume  parts.  0  Photography  in  Nature  0  Art 
In  Context,  audio-visual  programme  0 
News  in  Antiquities  0  Big  and  Small  relative 
sizes  in  trie,  art  and  children's  world  0 
Jewels  of  Children's  Literature  0  Perma¬ 
nent  exhibitions  of  Archeology.  Judaica 
and  Ethnic  Art.  Q  New  York  Now,  Six  New 
Generation  Now  York  City  Artists  (opens 
21.11. 

VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English.  8:30:  Musical  Portrait  of  a  Compos¬ 
er,  Music  and  Words,  Bach  Offerings.  Con¬ 
cert  arranged  by  Yoav  Tabu!  for  instru¬ 
ments  and  recitations  from  Bach's  dedica¬ 
tions  end  letters. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun_-Thurs.  10-1; 
3:30-6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sait  and  hoHday  eves 
10-1.  Hapalmach  SL,TeL  661291/2.  Bus  No. 
15. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH  —  Hourly  tours  of  trie  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 


Then  and  Now  7:25,  9:46;  Chen  3: 
Malcolm  5, 730, 9:40;  Chen  4:  Donna 
Ror  and  Her  Two  Husbands  11, 2:35, 5. 
730.  9:45;  Chan  S:  Blue  Velvet  11,  2, 
4:30.  7:16.  9:40:  Cinema  One:  Mur¬ 
phy's  Law  4:30:  7:16.  9:30;  Cinema 
TWo:  Top  Gun  430, 7:15,930:  Dekal: 
Violets  Are  Blue  7:15, 9:30;  Dtaengoff 
1:  My  Beautiful  Laundrette  1 :30,  4:45, 
7:15.  9:40:  Dlzangoff  2:  Mona  Usa 
1:30. 4:46, 7:15, 9:40;  MaangoW  3:  A 
Room  With  a  View  130,  4:45,  7:15, 
9:40;  Driva-ln:  Top  Gun  7:30,  9:30; 
Sex  film  12  midnight;  Citfer:  Raw 
Deal  5.  7:15.  9:40;  Gat:  Jumpin'  Jack 
Flash  5,  7:15,  9:40;  New  Gordon: 
Avanti  Pbpoto430, 7:15, 9^0;  Hakol- 
noaZOA  House:  Forbidden  4:30, 7:15, 
9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  Hod:  Arctic  Heat  4:30, 
7:15. 9:30;  Israel  Cfaem athem**:  The 
Woman  in  Rad  7;  Pu-San  9:30;  Lav  1: 
Orion  Beit  5,  7:40,  9:40;  Lav  2i  The 
Burmese  Harp  2, 5, 7^0. 9:40;  Lav  3:  A 
Trip  to  Bountiful  2. 5;  Lav  A:  A  Man  and 
a  Woman,  20  Years  Later  7:30,  8:40; 
Umor  Hmehud—h:  Peggy  Sue  Got 
Married  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Maxhti: 
Ricochets  430, 7:15, 9^0;  Orly:  Beck 
to  School  4:30.  7:15.  9:30;  Parte: 
Brother  From  Outer  Space  12, 2. 4. 7  :15, 
$*.30;  Pear:  Bitters  Bute  (Angry  Har¬ 
vest)  4^0. 7:15, 9^0;  Stated:  Hannah 
and  Her  Sisters  4:30, 7:1 5, 9:30;  Stem; 
EtlaTendresse?-  JonMI.B,  7^0, 9:40: 


j  Brasoon,.  Hoig  and  Orchasjtn  (Cologne 
CSjamber/Mirilef/Bnjhl) 

16.00  "Debussy's  Piano",  Explanation  by 
AryehVardi 

16-00  Stuttgart  Radio  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  under  Uri  Segal — Messaien:  ”L' Ascen¬ 
sion";  Bruckner:  Miasa  No.  1:  Cholis  Com¬ 
petition- "LefsSing" 

18.00  Emphasis  on  Performanca 
19-00  Wind  Instruments  Orchestra  — 
Works  by  British  Composers 
204)6  Musical  Medley 
■  29.30  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Zubin  Mehta  with  Alicia  da  Lanocha 
and  Radu  Lupu,  pianos  -  Falla:  Nights  In 
the  Gardens  of  Spain  (De  Larrocha);  Schu¬ 
mann:  nano  Concerto  (Lupu);  Rachmani¬ 
nov:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (De  Lanocha) 
23.00  Beethoven's  String  Quartets,  Part  2 

First  Programme 

6-03  Programmes  for  Otim 
7  JO  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
8.05  Intermission 
9-OS  Information  for  Listeners 
10.05  Hebrew  songs 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 
1 1 .30  Favotxite  Old  Songs 
12L0S  Song  and  Tune 
13.00  News  bi  English 
13J0  News  in  French 
14.06  Chikj pen’s  programmes 
1630  Education  for  all 
1036  A  Place  in  the  Middle 
1730 Everyman’s  Univarsity 
18LOS  Jewish  Traditions 
1830  Bible  Rearing 

1935  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1930  Programmes  for  dim 

22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star-  with  astro- 

logist  Dan  Pecker 


hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333.02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 
English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus.  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centra,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28. 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9  &  1 1  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachl  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8 
Alkatai  Street.  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-693222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  ExMritions:  David 
Hockney,  Photocollages  0  Sitings  0  Oskar 
Kokoschka.  1886-1980-  Selection  of  Prints 
and  Albums.  Trends  in  Geometric  Abstract 
Art  0  Edvard  Munch,  prints:  Death,  Love 
and  Anxiety  0  VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.- 
Thur.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  5-9  p.m.  Sat  1 1  a.m.-2 
p.m.;  7-10  p.m.  Closed  Friday.  Helam 
RuMrtstefn  Pavilion.  New  Exhibition: 
David  Hockney,  Photocollages.  Visiting 


Tama  Hamehudasta:  Barry  Lyndon 
8:30;  Tdaalat:  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy 
5,  7:15.  9:30;  Tal  Aviv:  Thunderbolt 
and  Lightfoot  4:30,7:15, 9:30;  Tel  Avfv 
M— — ;  Shoah  (1)  at  1;  Srioah  (II)  at 
6:30;  Zafou:  The  Mission  430. 7, 9:30. 


HAIFA 

Amphitfaaatre:  Cut  and  Run  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Araotu  Raw  Deal  4:30.  6:45,  9; 
Atzmon  1:  Beck  to  School  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Atzmon  2:  Avanti  Popolo  4:45, 
7:15,  930;  Chen:  The  Gods  Must  Be 
Crazy  4:30, 6:45, 9;  Keren  Or  Hamehtt- 
dadi:  Ginger  &  Fred  4, 8:30, 9;  Orah: 
The  Miseion  4, 6:30,  9;  Orly:  The  Bur¬ 
mese  Harp  8:46, 9;  Peer:  Jumpin’  Jack 
Flash  4:30.  7.  9:15;  Rov-Gat  1:  Blue 
Velvet  4:30,  6:45,  9:15;  Rav-Gut  2: 
Ruthless  People  4:30,  7.  9:15;  Ron: 
Legal  Eagles  4:3a  6:45,  9;  Stavft: 
Turtle  Diary  7. 9. 

RAMATGAN 

Armor*:  A  Fine  Mass  7:15.  9:30;  Lily: 
Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  7:15,  930; 
Quaii;  Jumpin’  Jack  Rash  7:15,  9:40; 
Ordea:  Murphy's  Law  7:15, 9:30;  Rav 
Gan  1:  Ruthless  People  5,  7:35,  9:45; 
Rav-Gan  2;  A  Room  With  a  view  4:46, 
7,  9:40;  Rm*Gan  3:  Malcolm  5.  7:15, 
9:40;  Ruv  Gan  4:  Joshua  Then  and 
Now  5, 7:20, 9:4a 


4.25%  fully-linked  Rises  to  3% 


Advances  178  (2161 

of  which  6%  +  32  (68) 

"buyers  only"  1  (1) 

Declines  101  (61) 

Of  which  5%+  10  (10) 

"sailers  only"  0  (01 

Unchanged  107  (110) 

Trading  Halt  35  (34) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Risesto3%/Tallsto1% 


80%  linked 

Double-linked 

Doilar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gilboa 

For.  Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield) 


Rises  to  2% 

Rises  to  3%/fells  to  1% 

Stable 

Falls  between  3-6% 
Falls  to  3% 

Mixed  to  2% 

21.50-21.95% 


Arrangement  yields: 


IDB  ord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


1768% 

17.81% 

17.56% 

17.55% 

17.53% 

17.53% 

17.58% 

17.53% 


Elron  353000  56 

Aril  34000  78 

Qal  Electronics  2500  5154 

Spectronix  1  2640  5532 

TJLT.  1  4935  628 

Ackerstein  1  1010  2614 

Agan5  17320  213 

Alliance  2335  265 

Dexter  3051  106 

Fertilisers  5079  163 

Haifa  Chem.  570  31675 

Tovar  10840  2386 

Dead  Sea  r  4580  6362 

Petroehem.  580  25970 

Neca  Chem.  7270  357 

Frutarom  14885  63 

Hadera  Paper  333900  B9 

Central  Trade  3460  1837 

Koorp  9112900  0 

Clal  Inds.  1880  14699 

Investment  Companies 


IDB  Dev.  r 
Ellem 
Afikl 
Gahelet 
Israel  Corp- 1 
Wolfson  1  r 
Hapoalim  Inv. 
Discount  Invest 
Mizrahi  Invest 
Clal  10 
LandecoO.1 
Pama  0.1 


4995 

4813 

6184  -0.4 

736  +10.0 
981  -2.2 

3 

1669  -6.6 

7920 

78  +2J3 

21532  +6.5 

149  -1.0 


Oil  Exploration 

Ppz  Oil  Expl.  24400  145  -0.B 

J.O.EJ-  4326  1566 

Abbreviations: 

s-O.  soltors  only  b  bearer 

bus.  buyers  only  r  registered 


Second  Programme 

8.12  Gymnastics 

0-30  Editorial  Review 

8.53  Green  Light—  drivers'  comer 

74)0  This  Mom  Ing  —  news  magazine 

84)5  Making  an  Issue 

9,05  House  Call- with  Rivfca  Mfehaali 

10.06  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

1UO  Safe  Journey 

12.10  O.K.  on  Two 

13JM  Midday- news  commentary,  music 

14J)6  Humour 

15j0S  Magic  Moments 

16.05 Songs  and  Homework 

17.05  Economics  Maaazine 

18.06  Free  Period -education  magazine 

18-45  Today  in  Sport 

19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 

1936  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

20. 05 Cantorial  Hit  Parade 

”  M  Jazz  Comer 

23.05  Night  Games 


Army 


635  University  on  the  Air 

630 Open  Your  Eyes -songs,  information 

737  "707"— with  Alex  Ansfcy 

835  Good  Morning  Israel 

939  In  the  Morning- with  Ell  YIsraeli 

1035 Coffee  Break 

11.05  Right  Now- with  RaH  Reshef 

13.05  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orly  Yanrv 

1 835  Whafs  Doing  -  with  Eraz  Tal 

1835  Four  In  trio  Afternoon 

1730 Evening  Newsreel 

18.06  The  Lavi  Files 

19.05  Music 

2035  Nostalgia 

2130  Mabat  -  TV  newsreel 

2130  University  on  the  Air 

2235 Popular  songs 

2335 Israeli  spngs 

0035  Night  Birds— songs,  chst 


Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1 ;  5-7-  Sat- 1 1-2.  Fri. 
closed. 

Conducted  Tours 

ABUT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mix- 
rachi  Woman).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  TeL  220187, 233154. 

W1ZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv,  | 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  cell  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv  , 
398171, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 

PIONEER  WOMEN-NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tal  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  SL 
Tel.  04-523255.  Exhibitions  Jlneient  Art  — 
Jewish  coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period, 
Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figurines. 
Music  A  Ethnology:  world  paper  cuts. 
Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat  10-1;  Tues.,  Thur. 
&  Sat  also  6-9.  Ticket  also  admits  to 
National  Maritime.  Prehistoric  and 


WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dhd 04-640840. 


HERZUYA 

Dam  Accwfia:  Legal  Eagles  7.  9:30; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Pirates  7,  9:30;  Davfd: 
Teen  Wolf  4:30;  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
7:15,  9:30;  Hechal:  Highlander  4:30. 
7:15,  9:30;  New  Tifarat:  Aliens  7:15. 
930. 

HOLON 

Annan  Hamshadnsh:  Alphabet  City 
430.  7:15.  9:30;  NBgdal:  Raw  Deal 
7:15, 9:30;  Savoy:  Murphy’s  Law7:15, 
9:30;  Pretty  in  Pink  4:30. 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  The  Hitcher  4:30, 7:15, 9:30 
(Tue.  7:15,9:30). 

fflVftTftYW 

Hadnr:  Legal  Eagles  4: 30, 7:15,9:30. 

RAMAT  HASHABON 

Kocdunn  Big  Trouble  in  Uttie  China  7. 

PETAHT1KVA 

G.G.  Hadhal  1:  Murphy's  Law  4:30, 
7:15,  9:30;  G.G.  Hechal  2:  Back  to 
School  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  G.G.  Hechal 
3:  Legal  Eagles  7:15, 9:30;  Heidi  4:30. 

KffiYATONO 

Community  Centra:  The  Good,  the 
Bad  and  tha  Indifferent  6:30;  Runaway 
Train  A 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
RRST I NTT- 


Last  Updated 

16.1 

12.1 

17.12 

1.12 

13.137 


Tapna 

8-17.75% 

8-16.00% 

7-16.00% 

B-17% 

10-16% 


Paieam  7-Day  Pakem  30-0ay 

9-1835%  12-21.25% 


8-17.50% 

8-16.20% 

6-17.50% 

11-17.7% 


5.375 

5.375 

5.375 

9.500 

9.375 

9.375 

3.375 

3.375 

3.500 

2.875 

2.750 

2.875 

2.750 

2.625 

2.625 

MnJ  I  II”  I  I-  ,  .  .  mm-mw.w  -a  ■  — 

Rates  vary  according  to  skb  of  deposit 
(Tepas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 
Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days  ! 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(January  16) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  5-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  ($100,000)  5.375  5.375  S 

STG  <10.000  pounds)  9.500  9.375 

DMK  (100.000  marks)  3375  3375 

SFR  (50,000 francs)  2.875  2.750 

YEN  (3,000.000  yen  I  2-750  2.625  2 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (January  16) 


Currency  basket 
U.S.A  Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  Sterling 
French  Franc 
Japanese  Yen 
Dutch  Florin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krone 
Norwegian  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Rnnish  Mark 
Canadian  Dollar 
Ausualian  Dollar 
S.  African  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Shilling 
Italian  Lira 
Jordanian  Dinar 
Egyptian  Pound 
ECU 


14-21.21% 

14-18.50% 

6-19.50% 

13-20.04% 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy  Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

1.6680  1.6090 

— 

— 

1.6786 

1 

1.6149  1.6351 

1.58 

1.65 

1.6248 

1 

0.8760  0.8870 

0.86 

0.90 

0.8826 

1 

2.4296  2.4600 

2.37 

2.48 

2.4461 

1 

0.2624  0.2657 

0.25 

0.27 

0.2642 

100 

1.0514  1.0645 

1.03 

1.07 

1.0578 

1 

0.7775  0.7872 

0.76 

0.79 

0.7827 

1 

1.0515  1.0647 

1.03 

1.07 

1.0510 

1 

0.2455  0.2486 

0.24 

0.25 

03470 

1 

0-2267  0-2295 

0.22 

0.23 

0.2279 

1 

0.2313  0.2342 

0.23 

0.24 

0.2329 

1 

0.3503  0.3547 

034 

0.36 

0.3523 

1 

1.1855  1.2003 

1.16 

1.21 

1.1929 

1 

0.0497  1.0628 

0.98 

1.08 

0.0570 

1 

0.7824  0.7922 

0.51 

0.61 

0.7896 

10 

0.4167  0.4220 

0.41 

0.43 

0.4271 

10 

1.2458  1.2614 

\22 

1.27 

13533 

1000 

1.2327  1.2482 

1.20 

1.27 

1.2403 

1 

-  - 

4.48 

4.75 

4.5819 

1 

-  - 

0.85 

0.90 

0.8374 

1 

1.8087  1.8313 

L 

— 

— — 

1.8189 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(January  1 5) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  FIX  414.50  P.M.  FIX  415.70 


PARIS  NOO 
LONDON  FIX 
LONDON  P.M. 


PARIS  NOON  FIX 41 5.88  ZURICH  P.M.41 5.35 

SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  556.20 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  530.75 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  123.35 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15.30GMT) 
Forward  Rates 
(January  16) 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS  6MTHS 
DEUTSCHMARK  1.8465/80  52/49  78/75  152/144 

POUND  STERLING  1.5175/85  120/118  180/178  366/362 

SWISS  FRANC  1.5455/70  70/65  100/95  185/175 

JAPANESE  YEN  153.50/60  52/50  72/70  137/132 

FRENCH  FRANC  6.160/40  330/335  560/590  10 00/1 040 

ITALIAN  LIRA  1316.25AM)  1050/1150  1550/1650  3000/3150 

DUTCH  GULDEN  2.0777/87  21/18  33/29  66/60 

BELGIAN  FRANC  38.310/340  15.5/19.5  70/25  31/37 

DANISH  KRONE  6.9910/35  445/495  675/725  1250/1350 

SJVFK1CAN  RAND  0.4835/45  30/23  40/33  80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURB.  UNIT  1.1167/73  33/29  49/43  85/77 

FINNISH  MARK  4.6130/50  525/565  775/825  1600/1700 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  0.6513/18  86/83  123/118  213/207 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.1545/75  112071160  1750/1790  3480/3540 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210)  —  deduct  from  spot  price, 
low/high  (eg.  210/220)  —  add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  7.50%;  Broker  7.25%;  NY  Euros  3  months  6Yie- 
Vi6%;  Fed  Funds  late  6% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  1.8355/65  1.5390/00  1.5065/75  153.10/20  1.3610/15 

OPENING  1.8550/60  1.5575/85  1.5050/60  154.15/25  1.3643/47 

LATEST  1.8410/20  1.5415/25  1.5185/95  153.15/25  1.3608/12 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

1.8465/80 

52/49 

78775 

152/144 

1.5175/85 

120/118 

180/178 

366/362 

1.5455/70 

70/65 

100/95 

185/175 

153.50/60 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

6.160/40 

330/335 

560/590 

1000/1040 

1316.25/00 

1050/1150 

1550/1650 

3000/3150 

2.0777/87 

21/18 

33/29 

66/60 

38.310/340 

15.5/19.5 

20/25 

31/37 

6.9910/35 

445/495 

675/725 

1250/1350 

0.4835/45 

30/23 

40/33 

80/70 

1.1167/73 

33/29 

49/43 

85/77 

4.6130/50 

525/565 

775/825 

1600/1700 

0.6513/18 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

7.1545/75 

1120/1160 

1750/1790 

3480/3540 

•Comment 

The  dollar  ended  slightly  higher  on  Friday,  winning  a  reprieve  from  further  sejling 
as  dealers  were  reluctant  to  increase  their  short  positions  over  the  long  U.S.  holiday 
weekend.  Caution  also  prevailed  in  case  Japan  or  Germany  cut  their  interest  rates 
soon,  but  the  belief  persisted  that  the  dollar  would  have  to  go  lower  and  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  stand  in  the  way. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 

Lust 

Prov.  Close 

High 

Low 

Vol  ('OOsJ 

— 

1^ 

_ 

- 

_ 

Am  tsr  Pap 

19% 

19’* 

197% 

19-v« 

22 

Ampai 

1H 

1% 

2 

1?i 

187 

Elsclnt 

i% 

2Vk 

2Mi 

lfe 

292 

EtzLavud 

10% 

11V* 

11  Ve 

10% 

63 

Laser  Inds 

13Vi 

13% 

13?'* 

12  V* 

117 

Over  the  counter 

last  bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

Aryl 

—  4V4 

6 

Bank  Leumi 

—  22 

24 

Interpharm 

— 

41* 

5 

Elbft 

B>/«  8 

BV* 

Op.otech 

4% 

4*» 

4’,* 

EC1  Tel. 

2%  2% 

2% 

Rada 

— 

2% 

Elron 

6=fe  6Vt 

&H. 

Scitex 

4th 

41* 

4*8 

Rbronics 

8Vk  m 

8Vb 

Taro-Vrt 

— 

2*e 

2% 

IDB  Bank 

—  51 

55 

Tevapharm 

— 

7’/i 

75* 

IIS 

3  Vi  3% 

3Vs 

SPI 

2V« 

2V« 

2S'« 

WALL  STREET  Closing 

Dow  Jones  Indices 

IND  2.076.63  +5.90 

TRANS  872.21  +8.47 

UTILS  22232  -0.18 

65  STKS  802.48  +3.38 

NYSE  COMP  152.21  +0.12 

NYSE  INDS  176.96  +0.22 

NASD  COMP  389.87  -2.70 

S-P 100  INDEX  253.68  +1-32 

S-PCOMPOSITE  266.28  +  0-79 

AMEX  INDEX  290.76  -1.79 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  218,390,000 
NASDAQ  VOL  1 89.448.300  (Jan.  1 5) 


Prices 

NYSE  Highest  Volume 


2.076.63 

+5.90 

PAN  AM  COR 

6 

+  Vi 

872.21 

+8.47 

GOODYEAR 

43 

-» 

222-82 

-0.18 

ATT 

26 

+** 

802.48 

+3.38 

PUGET SOU 

21 V* 

152.21 

+0.12 

IBM 

120 

UNCH 

176.96 

+0.22 

USXCP 

23’,k 

+v4 

389.87 

-2.70 

BOEING 

51 

-2 

253.68 

+1-32 

COCA  COLA 

40*4 

+y* 

266.28 

+0.79 

AM  EXPRESS 

65Vfe 

290.76 

-1.79 

GEN  ELEC 

94 

+  1V4 

STOCKS  UP  594  DOWN  1 ,080 
STOCKS  UP  1,463 DOWN  941 


Comment 

Blue  Chips  extended  their  New  Year  rally  to  an  11th  straight  session  on  Friday, 
helped  by  arbitrage  related  buy  programmes  associated  with  Friday's  January 
options  expiration.  But  the  broader  market  showed  signs  of  fatigue  as  some  mild 
profit  taking  set  in. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 
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PURCHASE/SALE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HAZAN  BUYS  FURNITURE,  antiques, 
office  equipment,  liquidations.  TeL  03-631724, 
evenings:  03-857470. 


WEALTHY,  RETIRED.  BRILLIANT  Chief 
Executive.  Rngifch  spoken  only,  seeks  fell  or 
part-time  position,  where  his  smart  appear¬ 
ance,  CTccUcnt  manners  and  assets  can  be 
usefully  used  for  ibe  top  benefit  of  company  - 
Tel  Aviv  area  only.  Tel.  03-233964. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


LIVE-IN  FILIPINO  female  maid.  Wc  pay 
well.  Raoul  Aviv.  Tel.  03-428261 . 
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Assault  on  the  capital 


W  HEN  THERE  is  trouble  in  Jerusalem,  the  government  takes 
ii  up  promptly  at  its  weekly  meeting. 

So  it  was  yesterday.  The  police  minister,  Haim  Bar-Lev, 
reported  on  the  knifing  the  night  before  of  the  two  Ohayon 
brothers  by  still  unknown  but  evidently  Arab  terrorist 
assailants  in  the  Old  City,  and  on  police  efforts  to  round  up 
suspects  and  to  keep  Jewish  attempts  at  reprisal  down  to  a 
minimum.  Later  Mr.  Bar-Lev  went  on  radio  to  deplore  the 
insufficiency  of  cooperation  by  the  public,  both  Jewish  and 
Arab,  with  the  police,  and  to  suggest  that  the  ultimate  remedy 
to  Arab  terrorism  was  peace. 


The  prime  minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  also  sought  to  allay  the 
publics  anxieties  by  informing  it  that  “the  situation  was 


nothing  dreadful.  Mr.  Shamir  avoided  the  subject  of  peace 
but.  he  said.  “We’II  make  sure  that  such  incidents  do  not 


recur. 


Such  assurances  are  no  longer  taken  by  Jerusalemites  with 
anything  but  a  grain  of  salt.  Deep  in  their  hearts  the  people  of 
this  city.  Israel's  capital,  know  only  too  well  that  similar 
incidents  -  eight  of  them  have  now  taken  place  since  last  August 
-  are  in  fact  likely  to  recur,  unless  something  very  drastic  is 
done,  or  simply  happens.  Typically,  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek, 
visiting  the  Ohayon  brothers  in  hospital  Saturday  night,  was 
verbally  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  angry  Jews  who  called  for 
retribution  in  kind  against  the  Arabs  -  or  else  their  expulsion 
from  the  country.  # 

The  voice  behind  those  voices  was  familiar.  Not  willing  to 
associate  himself  fully  with  it,  a  Likud  super-hawk,  MK  Uzi 
Landau,  yesterday  proposed  a  twin  counter-terrorist  solution 
of  his  own:  more  Jewish  settlers  inside  the  Old  City,  evidently 
meaning  inside  the  Moslem  Quarter,  and  the  deportation  of 
“terrorists  and  their  assistants"  from  the  country.  A  tired  old 
formula  that  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  useful  as  empty 
rhetoric. 

What,  then,  short  of  the  obvious  but  costly  —  better  police 
surveillance  -  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  assaults  and 
maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  City  of  Peace  until  peace 
comes? 

One  thing  is  certain.  Terrorizing  the  Arabs  of  East  Jerusalem 
will  have  the  opposite  of  the  desired  effect.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  of  them  prefer  working  and  doing  business  in  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet.  Treating  them  as  even  potential  enemies- 
because.  say.  they  are  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  Jews  -  will 
only  push  them  into  the  arms  of  the  local  independent 
terrorists,  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  show  the 
whole  wide  world  that  united  Jerusalem  cannot  be  regarded  as 
Israels  proper  capital. 

To  be  sure,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  wholesale  repression 
works.  Even  there,  it  does  not  always  work  very  long.  The 
Soviets,  who  have  few  compunctions  about  the  usages  of 
brutality,  have  been  apprised  of  its  limitations  in  Afghanistan. 
That  it  can  be  made  to  work  in  Jerusalem,  of  all  cities,  and  by 
Jews,  of  all  people,  is  a  phantasm. 

One  day.  it  must  be  hoped,  peace  will  come  to  Israel,  and  to 
Jerusalem  as  well.  Peace  is  indeed  the  only  ultimate  remedy: 
but  it  is  not  a  cure-all.  There  is  no  state  of  war  between  Britain 
and  Ireland,  yet  witness  Ulster.  For  the  moment,  the  most 
crucial  question  overhanging  Jerusalem  is  whether  the  Arab' 
states  can  ever  be  induced  to  accept  -  or  leave  -  it  in  peace 
under  undivided  Israeli  sovereignty. 

In  even  the  best  of  circumstances,  they  will  not  be  so  induced 
unless  decent  respect  is  also  paid  to  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  the  local  Palestinians. 

The  creation  of  “facts  on  the  ground”  through  Jewish 
settlement  that  pushes  the  Arabs  around  and  out  -  whether  in 
the  West  Bank  or  in  Jerusalem  -  is  of  course  the  daily  sop  of 
rightist  ideology.  But  it  is  also  a  prescription  for  endless  war, 
whether  big  or  small. 


Stopping  the  spoilers 


IF  THE  Jerusalem  branch  of  Herut  reflects  the  party's  thinking 
nationwide  -  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  it  does  not  - 
then  the  country  is  in  for  a  massive  covert  bid  by  Labour’s  chief 
partner  in  governance  to  pack  the  Civil  Service  with  Herat 
appointees,  throwing  legal  restrictions  and  prohibitions  to  the 
wind. 

Three  meetings  by  the  executive  of  the  Jerusalem  branch  last 
month  yielded  a  broad  consensus  that  Menachem  Be  gin’s 
commitment,  as  premier,  to  the  integrity  of  the  apolitical  Civil 
Service  was  passe  and  must  be  junked;  that  the  maximum 
feasible  Herutization  of  the  Civil  Service  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  that  the  party's  national  leaders  must  lend  all  possible 
assistance  in  pushing  the  programme  through  in  order  to  assure 
the  continued  ascendancy  of  the  national  viewpoint  in  the  state. 
A  follow-up  committee  was  appointed. 

Hie  plot  may.  however,  yet  fall  through,  simply  because  it 
has  been  exposed  -  by  an  enterprising  reporter  in  the  Jerusalem 
weekly  Kol  Ha  ir  last  Friday. 

The  reporter  produced  direct  quotations  from  the  protocols 
of  the  meetings  -  which  were  expected  to  remain  secret,  of 
course  -  quotations  which  boggle  the  mind.  Herat's  power- 
hungry  operatives  are  shown  to  be  taking  their  cue  knowingly 
from  the  very  same  Mapai  apparatchiks  whom  they  had  once 
abused  and  villified  as  the  country's  greatest  misfortune.  The 
reader  is  left  to  wonder  what  Herat's  semi- victors  in  the  last 
election  would  have  made  of  the  spoils  of  the  government 
machinery  had  they  come  out  the  real  winners. 

The  record  also  shows  one  Herut  leader,  MK  Dan  Meridor, 
manfully  resisting  the  counsel  for  the  power  grabbers,  tellingly 
reminding  his  colleagues  that  it  was  political  favouritism  that 
eventually  caused  Mapai's  -  i.e..  Labour’s  -  political  ruin.  But 
his  voice  is  recorded  as  crying  in  the  Herat  wilderness. 

To  most  Herutniks  today,  it  seems,  Mapai's  dominance  in 
the  early  years  of  the  state  was  due  not  to  that  party's 
hegemonial  role  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Land  and  in  tiie 
creation  of  Israel,  but  to  a  nefarious  socialist  conspiracy  to 
corner  the  bureaucratic  market.  Now  they  are  out  to  better 
Mapai's  example,  and  since  they  are  rather  short  of  competent 
and  qualified  candidates  for  government  jobs,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  wreck  one  of  Mapai's  greatest  achievements  since  1948 
-  the  independent  Civil  Service. 

The  present  Civil  Service  setup  is  not  ideal.  A  former  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  Dr.  Avrabam  Friedman,  has  argued 
that  too  few  jobs  are  available  for  political  appointees,  and  the 
list  should  be  expanded.  That  is  a  suggestion  worth  examining. 
But  what  Herut  is  ev  idemiy  after  is  not  a  minor  change,  but  the 
total  destruction  of  the  system  even  if  by  subterfuge. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  A  first  step  to  prevent  it 
should  be  the  sacking  of  the  senior  assistant  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  who.  of  all  people,  organized  last  month’s 
meetings. 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


No  leaders,  no  growth 


I  RESPECT  people  who  speak  with 
an  air  of  authority  on  complex  sub¬ 
jects,  Because  I  don't  fully  compre¬ 
hend  many  things  myself.  I  often 
stand  in  awe  of  people  who  seem  to 
understand  it  all.  It  usually  takes 
three  or  four  tries  before  I  catch  my 
heroes  mouthing  total  inanities,  or 
transparent  lies  and  for  my  credulity 
to  tom  into  total  disbelief.  I  have  this 
strange  additional  weakness  of  want¬ 
ing  my  all-wise  leaders  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  oral  least,  not  too- transparent 
fairy  tales. 

Take  the  umpteenth  attempt  at 
economic  reform  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
moment  I  heard  that  its  purpose  was 
the  spurring  of  the  stagnant  eco¬ 
nomy  into  a  new  surge  of  growth,  my 
basic  disbelief  went  into  high  gear. 
The  explanation  for  this  admittedly 
uncharitable  attitude  is  that  I  happen 
to  remember  then  prime  minister 
Shimon  Peres,  in  announcing  the 
economic  programme  of  July  19S5, 
speak  of  the  critical  goal  of  economic 
growth  which  was  to  immediately 
follow  the  attainment  of  the  primary 
goal  of  staunching  the  800  per  cent 
inflation. 

Peres  deserves  high  marks  for  his 
political  performance  in  the  fight 
against  hyperinflation,  which  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  not  an 
act  of  God,  but  the  cumulative  result 
of  more  than  a  decade  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  performances  by  our  political 
leaders.  Leaders  of  both  major  par¬ 
ties  took  part,  it  should  be  added, 
with  the  admirable  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Shlomo  Lorincz  and  Avra- 
ham  Shapira  of  our  third  major  par¬ 
ty,  Agudat  Yisrael. 

Possibly  even  higher  marks  in  that 
fight  should  be  awarded  to  Htstadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar, 
for  agreeing  to  an  across-the-board, 
albeit  temporary,  reduction  in  the 
real  incomes  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  country's  families.  Even  greater 
thanks  are  due  to  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz,  who  gave  an 
additional  $1.5  billion,  with  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  That  additional  money 
made  the  miraculous  triumph  over 
inflation  possible,  by  postponing  our 
need  to  deal  with  the  even  more 
menacing  threat  of  the  hemorrhag- 


YosefGoell 


iog  of  our  foreign  currency  reserves. 

When  it  comes  to  economic 
growth,  however,  Shimon  Peres  de¬ 
serves  to  be  sent  packing,  to  spend 
his  remaining  years  writing  his 
memoirs  of  his  youthful  contacts 
with  Berl  Katznelson.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Peres’s  performance  on  the 
anri-inflationary  front,  and  his  and 
the  rest  of  the  political  community’s 
abject  failure  to  do  anything  signifi¬ 
cant  to  spur  economic  growth.  In-. 
Stead,  they  frittered  away  the  pub¬ 
lic's  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  the 
public  good,  that  was  evinced  in  the 
summer  of  1985  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 


Ehrlich’s  policy  of  19th  century  rob¬ 
ber  baron,  capitalist  “economic 
liberalism.” 

The  new  theory  has  little,  tf  any¬ 
thing,  to  do  with  spurring  economic 
growth.  Its  intellectual  underpin¬ 
nings  go  by  the  name  of  the  trickle- 
down  theory.  The  assumption  is  that 
if  the  system  stokes  the  greed  of  the 
most  greedy  among  os,  their  height¬ 
ened  motivation  and  economic  activ¬ 
ity  will  spur  economic  growth  whose 
benefits  will  eventually  trickle  down 
to  the  rest  of  the  population,  re¬ 
bounding  to  the  good  of  the  entire 
economy. 


NOT  ONLY  has  the  12-year  period 
of  economic  stagnation  shown  no 
sign  of  ending  during  the  two  years 
since  the  fight  against  hyper¬ 
inflation  was  won,  but  the  foreign 
trade  deficit  has  once  again  begun  to 
increase  perilously,  despite  the 
munificent  injection  of  $1.5  billion' 
from  the  U.S.  The  decade-and-a- 
half-long  process  of  private  enrich¬ 
ment  and  public  impoverishment 
continues  apace. 

Ever  since  Yigael  Hurwitz  was 
minister  of  finance,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  key  to  renewed  econo¬ 
mic  growth  was  the  drastic  cutting  of 
the  government  budget.  Without 
wishing  to  argue  the  validity  of  that 
thesis  at  the  present  time,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  people  who  have 
been  pressing  that  approach  for  the 
past  seven  years  have  failed  to  carry 
it  out.  The  present  bunch  are  no 
better  at  cutting  the  budget  than  the 
“economic  leadership"  in  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  previous  decade. 


IN.  MY  HEART,  I  find  it  hard,  to 
accept  that  encouraging  private 
greed  is  the  only  way  to  attain  a 
healthy  economy.  Brit  in  light  of 
Samson’s  riddle  of  “from  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness,”  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  an  open  mind  in 
the  matter.  Who  knows,  maybe  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  the  economic  world 
do  work  that  way. 


However,  our  own  experience  of 
the  past  decade  and  more  has  shown 
the  truth  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  a  period  of  econo¬ 
mic  stagnation  that  has  also  been 
marked  by  an  unprecedented  satis- 
tying  of  the  appetites  of  those  at  the 
top.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
period  in  which  so  many  individuals 
have  enriched  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public  purse  and  the 
impoverishment  of  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions  and  services.  And  that  pri¬ 
vate  enrichment  has  not  trickled 
down  very  far. 


Dry  Bones 
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not  afford  to  educate  its  children, 
heal  its  sick  and  succour  its  aged? 


In  this  period,  a  whole  new  upper 
stratum  of  Israelis  has  emerged  that 
views  itself  in  the  image  of  the  Ivan 
Boeskys  of  the  U.S.  and  believes 
that  it  has  a  God-given  right  to  live  in 
an  Israeli  version  of  Park  Avenue  or 
Scarsdale. 


Having  failed  to  reduce  the 
budget,  our  government  “economic 
leaders”  have  now  cotrfe  up  with,  a 
new  theory.  In  the  economic  reform 
policy  floated  by  Finance  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim,  his  Treasury  aides 
and  political  confederates,  we  are 
now  being  offered  a  more  elegantly 
veiled  version  of  the  late  Simha 


Ernest  Japhet  is  not  unique..He  is 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg  representing 
thousands  of  land's  nouveaux  riches. 
Five  million  dollars  in  severance  pay . 
and  $30,000  a  month  in  pension  is  a 
shock.  How,  then  should  one  react 
to  the  many  hundreds  who  are  earn¬ 
ing  $100,000  a  year  or  more,  in  a 
Jewish  Israel  that  claims  that  it  can- 


The  real  trouble  is,  that  despite 
the  outcry  of  the  past  week  oyer 
Japhet's  behaviour  and  the  collusion 
of  tiie  Bank  Leu  mi  board,  leading 
elements  in  our  political  establish¬ 
ment  seem  to  believe  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  future  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  only  if  the  unlimited  personal 
ambitions  of  this  new  social  stratum 
are  fulfilled.  Is  there  any  other 
meaning  one  can  give  to  Shamir  s 
and  Peres’s  intervention  against  the 
resignation  of  the  Bank  Leumi  board 
last  week,  and  their  earlier  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Bejski  Commission  report? 

The  Peres-Nissim  economic  policy 
will  not  lead  to  economic  growth. 
Since  1988  will  be  an  election  year, 
this  means  that  there  will  be  no 
significant  change  in  the  stagnation 
of  our  economy  for  the  better  part  of 


the  next  two  years.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  for  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  miracle  of 
Shultz’s  $L5  billion  will  recur. 

Any  real  preparations  for  econo¬ 
mic  growth  and. for  a  real  reform  of 
the  many  moribund  -parts  of  our 
economy  and  social  institutions  must 
first  occur  in  tire  political  arena; 
Both  major  parties  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  feckless  when  jt 
comes  to  evincing  real  leadership  in  ' 
bringing  about  change.  What  we 
need  as  a  precondition  for  the  re- 
juvenaxion  of  our  economy  and  sod-  ^ 
ety  are  leaders  capable  of  winning  . 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  telling  them  the  truth.  The 
real  struggle  has  to  come  in  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  political  party  system 
and  in  the  emergence  of  proper 
leadership.  ■ 


The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


SHARANSKY  INTERVIEW 


JOINT  BEIT  DIN 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  On  December  5,  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  interview  with  Anatoly  Shar¬ 
ansky  by  your  correspondent  Louis 
Rapoport.  This  article  damaged  my 
reputation  by  stating  that  Ma'ajiv 
had  published  “a  totally  distorted 
version  of  the  story”  about  Sharans¬ 
ky’s  meeting  with  a  leading  PLO 
supporter  on  the  West  Bank. 
Although  I  wrote  the  November  12 
Ma'ariv  account,  at  no  time  did 
Louis  Rapoport  talk  to  me  or 
attempt  to  get  my  response  to  the 
allegations  of  distortion  which  be 
made,  and  which  he  attributes  to 
Sharansky. 


In  the  most  serious  issue  arising 
out  of  his  report,  Rapoport  insinu¬ 
ated  that  I  was  aware  of  Sharansky’s 
meeting  even  before  it  took  place: 
“After  Sharansky  consented  (to  the 
meeting)  Abu  Raya  (the  person  who 
arranged  the  meeting)  asked  if  he 
could  also  bring  along  a  Ma'ariv 
journalist.” 


It  is  completely  untrue  that  I  was 
ever  invited  to  or  informed  about  this 
meeting  prior  to  my  receiving  a  rip- 
off  from  a  Palestinian  source  a  day 
after  it  took  place  that  Sharansky 
had  met  Palestinians. 


I  managed  to  reach  Anatoly  Shar¬ 
ansky  at  a  public  telephone  at  Mis- 
gav  Ladach  hospital ‘in  Jerusalem 
(where  his  wife  bad  just  given  birth). 
Sharansky  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
had  met  Faisal  Husseini.  considered 
to  be  the  most  prominent  personality 
among  the  pro-PLO  supporters  on 
the  West  Bank,  and  only  then  did  I 
realize  the  importance  of  the  story. 

Anybody  who  knows  me  and  my 
work  knows  that  if  I  had  had  prior 
knowledge  about  this  ‘meeting,  I 
would  not  have  waited  until  48  hours 
after  it  had  taken  place  in  order  to 
report  it. 

Thus  the  headline  in  Ma’ariv  was 
entirely  accurate  in  saying:  “Arafat 
supporters  met  Sharansky  secretly. 
They  tried  to  recruit  him  to  the 
struggle  against  the  deportation  of 
the  editor  of  A-Sha’ab,  Akram 
Haniye.” 

As  stated  in  my  news  item,  none  of 
the  parties  who  participated  in  the 
meeting  made  it  public  knowledge. 
Each  side  had  its  own  motives. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  my 
Ma'ariv  account.  I  emphasized  Shar¬ 
ansky’s  opposition  to  the  way  of 
terror  and  the  violent  struggle 
espoused  by  the  PLO.  as  Sharansky 
requested. 


Moreover,  Sharansky’s  comments 
in  my  news  item  are  exact  quotations 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  of  the . 
telephone  conversation  between 
Sharansky  and  myself. 

In  the  telephone  conversation 
Sharansky  said:  “I  have  many  dis¬ 
agreements  with  the  people  who 
came  to  talk  to  me.  For  me,  Yasser 
Arafat  is  disqualified  even  if  he  is 
viewed  by  others  as  a  moderate.  I  am 
against  violence  and  terror,  and  he 
expressed  support  two  weeksagalor. 
the  attack  by  the  Western  Wall.” 

Sharansky  continued:  “I  do  not 
know  Akram  Haniye.  Based  on 
what  they  told  me  and  from  what  I 
heard,  I  understand  that  he  is  a 
moderate  person.  However,  I  must 
lean]  about  the  issue  more  thorough¬ 
ly  before  I  take  a  stand.  They  also 
spoke  with  me  about  a  series  of  legal 
problems  of  which  I  did  not  know.” 

Rapoport  also  preferred  to  ignore 
another  paragraph  from  my  news 
item  reporting  previous  meetings 
with  Sharansky  and  PLO  supporters 
in  the  territories. 


institutions  on  the  West  Bank.  I  only 
met  Abu  Raya  once  prior  to  writing 
the  Sharansky  news  item;  that  was 
on  the  night  of  the  terrorist  attack 
near  the  Western  Wall  when  Abu 
Raya  came  to  my  office  to  pick,  up  an 
article  of  mine  which  he  wanted  to 
translate. 

A  few  days  before  the  Sharansky 
meeting,  he  called  me  and  asked  if  I 
had  Sharansky’s  home  telephone 
number.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
jcoverSharansky  anci  I_did.not_haye_ 
his  telephone  number. 

In  The  Post  article,  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  differentiate  between 
what  Sharansky  is  actually  quoted  as 
having  said  and  what  Louis  Rapo¬ 
port  attributes  to  him  indirectly.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  following 
my  November  12  news  item,  until 
Rapo  port’s  December  5  report,  and- 
even  subsequently,  Sharansky  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to, complain  to 
Ma'ariv  or  to  respond  to  my  article. 

A  VINO  AM  BAR-YOSEF 

Tel  Aviv. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  The- Jerusalem  Post  of  v 
January  7, 1  was  incorrectly  quoted 
as  having  said  that  Rabbi  Milton .  - 
Potin,  President  of  the  Rabbinical : 
Council  of  America,  was  in  favour  of  ‘ 
a  joint  Beit  Din  comprised  of  Ortho-;  -  - 
dox.  Conservative  and  Reform  rah;  1 
bis.  I  made  no  such  statement.  '  * 

At  die  press  conference,  it  was  y. 
stated  that  the  RCA  "has  officially 
opposed  putting  the  issue  of  “Who  is 
alew”  to  a  vote  in  the  Knesset.  I  did  . 

'  say  thatT  personally  was  in  favour  of 
such  a  Beit  Din  and  that  our  world¬ 
wide  movement  had  long  advocated  - 
removing  the  subject  of  “Who  is  a 
Jew”  from  the  table  of  the  Knesset  j  . 

and  placing  it  where  h  belongs  -  on 
the  table  for  negotiation  among  the  , 
major  religious  movements. 


Although  Rapoport  referred  to 
Abu  Raya  as  a  journalist,  the  truth  is 
he  translates  articles  from  the  Heb¬ 
rew  press  into  Arabic  for  private 


Louis  Rapoport  comments: 

I  did  not  write  or  imply  that  the 
reporter  was  Mr.  Bar- Yosef,  But  I 
concede  that  I  should  have,  first 
checked  with  him  in  any  case;  ' 


We  do  not  ask  for  any  prior  com¬ 
mitment  before  meetings  with  our 
Orthodox  colleagues  take  place.  We 
believe  that  the  issue  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  religious  leaders  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  in  the  context  of  the 
Knesset,  which  necessarily  leadsto'*  r 
politicization  of.  religion  and  a  re- 
ligionization  of  politics. 


Rabbi  RICHARD  G.  H1RSCH 


SUMMERTIME  COMING  UP 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  It  was  said  of  a  famous 
British  politician  that  if  he  fell  into 
the  river,  it  would  be  a  calamity.  If 
somebody  pulled  him  out  again,  it 
would  be  a  catastrophe. 

Rabbi  Peretz  carefully  dug  a  deep 
hole  for  himself  and  inevitably  fell 
into  it.  Let  him  nurse  the  difference 
between  his  private  conscience  and 


his  public  duty,  rather  than  lead 
himself  to  some  further  convoluted 
mockery  of  the  political  system. 

Besides,  we  can  do  with  a  change 
of  dramatis  personae  for  the  annual 
pantomime  about  summer  time 
which  is  doubtless  now  being  re¬ 
hearsed  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

JJ.  CHERNS 

Hod  Hasharon. 


World  Union  for  Progressive 
.  Judaism 

Jerusalem.  ' 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  While  on  a  pilgrimage  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  touring  a  Beduin 
camp  with  a  group  that  lied,  a  fellow 
traveller,  Mrs.  Mary  Bates  from 
Ohio,  fell  and  broke  her  hip  which 
made  surgery  necessary.  I  took  her 
to  the  AI  Makased  Hospital  on  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem  to  have 
this  taken  care  of. 

What  wonderful  people  we  met 


there!  What  wonderful  care  was 
given  to  her.  The  professional  staff 
were  great.  The  friends  I  made  in 
Israel  were  truly  magnificent  in  visit¬ 
ing  and  showing  kindness  to  Mrs. 
Bates.  ’ 


Foster  Family 


A.  J.  JOHNSON,  Pastor 
Roxford  United  Methodist  Church 

Dennison,  Ohio. 
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Exhibition  of  Jewelry  by 
Miriam  Hirszowicz 

including  “The  Priestly  Blessing 


it 


based  on  articles  uncovered  in  the  Jerusalem  excavations 
of  sites  of  the  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  First  Temple. 

January  1 8-29,  Maskit,  1 3  Frischmann,  Te!  Aviv 
February  1  -9,  Maskit,  32  Ben  Yehuda,  Tel  Aviv 
February  10-20,  Maskit,  1 2  Harav  Kook,  Jerusalem 
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